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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Ir is impossible not to feel that Providence has sown the tempting 
golden bait broadcast in the river valleys of certain neglected regions to 
allure civilisation to them. How long would the interior of South 
America have remained unknown but for the aurt sacra fames ? Botany 
Bay, whose very name proclaims its charms, had to be populated at first 
by convicts ; and how slowly did emigration progress in New South 

ales and Victoria until the golden harvest claimed its multitudinous 
reapers! The ‘splendid bay of § San Francisco and the promising lands 
that surround it remained unpeopled till the same attraction presented 
itself there. Now, after nigh a century of dis ful monopoly by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who would neither cultivate nor ciyilise, nor in 
any way ameliorate the condition of the country or of its inhabitants 
themselves, nor allow others to do so, the discovery of gold on the Frazer 
and Columbia Rivers has anticipated the dormant energies of the British 
government, who had justly doomed so unnatural a state of things to an 
ignoble end, and awakened the glad sound of the Anglo-Saxon idiom in 
the woods and on the waters of what is now designated as “ British 
Columbia.” There the most varied and contrasted os uration of moun- 
tain and rock, of prairie and meadow, of lake and ety « long awaited 
the coming of man in vain. The humming-bird has flitted by, and the 
cactus has bloomed for ages in a climate which combines all the excel- 
lences of our own, with a milder winter and a more genial summer, unseen 
by civilised beings. A soil covered with vegetable riches and yearning 
for the plough, rivers and lakes teeming with fish and fowl, primeval 
forests groaning beneath the weight of timber, mountain rocks glittering 
with mineral wealth, have all been tabooed for the sake of a few avaricious 
dealers in the skins of persecuted racoons, martens, and squirrels, 

Happily this disreputable state of things has gone by now. Providence 
has been more adhe than man. He has, by placing the irresistible 
allurement of gold within reach of the first rude and adventurous 
pioneers of civilisation, ensured the gradual but certain popenenion of one 
of the finest and most promising regions in the world. e may regret 


now that the glorious Columbia discovered by the Spaniard Quadra in 
1775, and navigated by Vancouver’s lieutenant, was ceded to American 
menace. There can be no doubt, as shown in Dr. Travers Twiss’s' able 
work on the Oregon question, that Sir Francis Drake attained the 
parallel of 48 deg., and is consequently entitled to be regarded as the 
discoverer of that territory, which, until ceded to the United States by 
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the treaty of 1846, was, as in justice it should have remained, the 
southern portion of British Columbia; but while we regret the loss of 
the glorious valley of the greatest river of the district, and the whole of 


that land earned to us by the enterprise of the same distinguished navi- 
gator, and by him called New Albion—now California—still we cannot 
¢ eonguntelate ourselves that, the only really available harbour between 
San Franciseo and Russian America remams to us, and that nature 
points to that harbour as the future great outlet of communication: be- 
tween the West and the East, and as the link in the great chain of inter- 
national communication that will girt the terrestrial globe when the over- 
land communication, which is now a mere question of time, shall have 
been established from Halifax to Victoria—from Novia Scotia to Van- 
couver Island. : 

We are indebted for the progressive delineation of the coasts to Her- 
nandez Cortes, Drake, Juan de Fuca, Behring, Cook, Berkeley, Van- 
eouver, and the far traders who followed in their wake in those benighted 
times when, by the “re of an unenlightened parliament, no mip a. 
j except in the service of the South Sea C , coul e 
Spolidows for trade or fishery by way of Cape Horn - = Magellan’s 
Straits to any part of the west coast of America, nor could any not 
employed or licensed by the East India Company proceed, for either of 
— ——- around the Cape of Good Hope to any seas or lands east 

‘ - 

The voyageur of the northern rivers, the trapper of the western 
— and the hunter of the eastern forests and lakes, were the first to 

through these absurd restrictions, and the mountain tracks of the 
red man were soon followed by a few adventurous spirits, among whom 
Mackenzie, who, after discovering the river which bears his name, crossed 
the Rocky Mountains at the point where that great Arctic river has its 
sources in a small lake situated in a deep snowy valley, embosomed in 
woody mountains. The lake was about two miles in length, abounded in 
trout and and its banks were clothed with spruce, white birch, 
willow, and alder. From this lake he followed an Indian path which led 
over a low ridge of land of eight hundred and seventeen paces im length, 
to another lake rather smaller than the last. It was situated in a valley 
about a quarter of a mile wide, with precipitous rocks on erther side, down 
which fell cascades that fed both lakes with the melting snows of the 
mountains. Passing by this latter lake he encountered a small river, 
which, however, soon gathered strength from its tributary mountain 
streams, and rushed with great impetuosity over a bed of flat stones: 
these were the head waters of the Tatouche Tesse, or Frazer’s River. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie was thus the discoverer of that river. Descending 
from the Rocky Mountains, he found the country covered with large 
—— spruce, birch, cedar, elder, and hemlock. It abounded with 

i Continuing his course down the river in a large canoe, he 
ultimately reached its mouth, in the year of our Lord 1793. 

In 1806, Mr. Frazer, an employé of the North-West Company, esta- 
blished a post on a lake which feeds the westerly branch of the Tatouche 
Tesse, now called Stuart’s River, from a still greater lake, about fifty 
miles in » since discovered, and which a fort, called that of 
St. James, been established; but Frazer’s Lake and Stuart’s River 
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appear to have obtained at first the name of Frazer—a name which has 
now remained, as far as the river is concerned, to its eastern and central 
waters. The whole of this vast district is so diversified in its aspect, and 
so intersected with lakes and rivers of various dimensions, that its real 
features have not yet been satisfactorily established. To the west of 
Stuart’s Lake and north of Frazer's River is M‘Leod’s Lake, about fifty- 
five miles in circumference, with a post of same name. The waters of 
this lake fall into Peace River, which flows into the Aretic Ocean ; hence, 
whilst an immense quantity of salmon ascend Frazer’s River to Stuart’s 
and Frazer’s Lake, none are met with in M‘Leod’s Lake. 

Mackenzie, Harrison, and other travellers have crossed the Rocky 
Mountains where they are pierced by the Finlay, or Peace River. The 
height of the passage is described as being not more than 1000 feet, 
but the surrounding mountains are generally covered with snow. The 
river is not very rapid; few falls occur, and the whole portage is not 
more than 12 miles on the whole. Frazer’s Lake is about 85 miles in 
circumference ; Stuart’s is estimated at 400 miles. The western shore 
of the latter lake is low, and indented by a number of small bays, formed 
by wooded points, which project into the lake, the background rising 
don tly into a ridge of hills of various height and magnitude. The lake 
itself is studded with beautiful islands. To the east rises another low 
range of wooded hills, beyond which the snowy summits of the Rocky 
Mountains are seen in the background. 

Mr. M‘Leod says of the country around the northerly lake which bears 
his name: “The different parts of the country, towering mountains, hill 
and dale, forest and lake, and verdant plains, blended together in the 
happiest manner, are taken in by the eye at a glance. Some scenes 
there are which recal forcibly to the memory of a son of Scotia the hills 
and glens and ‘ bonnie braes’ of his own poor, yet beloved native land. 
New Caledonia, however, has the advantage over the Old, of being 
generally well wooded, and possessed of lakes of far greater magnitude.” 

Frazer River receives in its downward course several streams, issuing, 
for the most part, from lakes, the — of which between the fork or 
point of junction of Upper Frazer River and Stuart’s River, and the now 
celebrated fork or junction of Thompson and Frazer Rivers, are the West 
Road River from the west ; the outlet of the great lake Quesnell, below 
which is Fort Alexandria ; Chilleotin River, from lake (with fort) of 
same name, and Bridge River. The author of the excellent little volume, 
W. C. Hazlitt, published by Routledge and Co., on British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island, adds Salmon River ; but the river so called, 
or another large river with similar name, has its sources west of Chill- 
cotin Lake, and flows into the Pacific by the deep inlets called Nonino 
Arm, north of Princess Royal Island. Frazer River is made, by a pecu- 
liarity which is rare in hydrography, to send off a branch before it unites 
with the Thompson River, and which, after receiving the waters of Lake 
Loon, flows into the Thompson above the main fork, and at a short dis- 
tance from where that latter river issues forth from Lake Kamloops. 
This is the Cascade Canal of Vancouver and Mackenzie, appropriately 
so named, for the easterly channel avoids the great falls at foot of 
which are the now well-known “ Big Fall Gold Diggings.” 

Thompson’s River is, next to Frazer's, the second great inland river 
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and happily-chosen 

company, had they in view instead of an 

ising monopoly. The southerly branch has its sources at the 

e Columbian Apennines or the Cascade range, which is divided 

valley of the Columbia River from the Rocky Mountains, and not 

from Lake Okanagan ; it then flows through several smaller lakes to 
lake Shoushwap on to the fork at Fort Thompson. 

Of this river, Mr. Cooper, a resident in Vancouver Island for six years, 
said, in his evidence before the Hudson’s Bay Committee (1857): “I 
have not m personally visited Thompson’s River, but I have my 
information from persons who have lived there themselves for thirty or 
forty years in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. They say 
that it is one of the most beautiful countries in the world, and that gold 
is discovered in that and the neighbouring district now. When I left, 
the miners were getting from four to twenty dollars a day. I believe, 
from all I have heard and seen, that it is capable of producing all the 

that we produce in England. Its climate bears no comparison to 
Canada; it is much more mild, much finer; decidedly as much as Great 
Britain to the eastern states of America.” 

We can understand the nature of the climate at Thompson’s River 
much better when we learn that the prickly pear, the fruit of the cactus, 
is one of the common natural productions of the country. “ Along 
Thompson River,” says Colonel Grant, “at a distance of about two 
hundred miles from the sea-coast, there is a magnificent extent of pasture- 
land : it may be said to extend from Frazer River to Lake Okanagan.” 
The united Thompson and Frazer Rivers flow over rapids through a 
rocky district to Forts Yale and Hope, a little below which they receive 
the waters of Harrison’s Lake and River, and then taking a more westerly 
course they flow into the Gulf of Georgia, which separates Vancouver 
Island from the mainland beyond Fort Langley, a at a distance of 
only six "miles from the boundary line between the British territories and 
those of the United States. At its mouth Frazer River is about a mile 
wide, with a serpentine channel leading through a mud flat. It is navi- 

ble for vessels of considerable burden up to Fort Langley, a distance of 
thirty-five miles. Steamers are now regularly plying between Victoria 
(Vancouver's Island) and Fort Hope, in connexion with the Pacific Mail 
Steam-packet Company’s steamers from San Francisco to the former 

rt. The banks, when not rocky, are clothed with forests of pine, cedar, 

, Spruce, poplar, willow, cypress, birch, and elder, but are in many 
parts well fitted for pasturage or tillage. In some places they are 
marshy: Gold is said to be met with almost everywhere along the rs 
of the river as far as the Grand Falls, which are thirty miles above the 
fork of Frazer’s and Thompson’s Rivers, and up the latter river as far as 
has been “ prospected.” As gold occurs equally in the valley of the Upper 
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Columbia, there is every reason to believe it will also be found, as ex- 


came 1 erandac—eroriningerriiameses tributaries of the Upper 
razer and Thompson Rivers. : . 
There being as yet no roads, and the river being encumbered with 


rocks above Fort Yale, the great difficulty is to get to the more and 


gold-bearing districts around the fork of the Thompson and Frazer’s 


Rivers. To give some idea of the state of things as they have been till 
within recent times, we will make a very brief and condensed abstract of 
a gold-searching expedition made by a very intelligent and adventurous 
gentleman—Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis—who has recorded his experiences 
in a lively volume entitled ‘‘ The New El! Dorado; or, British Columbia.” 

The writer proceeded up the river from Victoria to Fort Hope in the 
American steamer Surprise, the fares on board of which were much less 
than by the San Francisco steamers, and had not the supply of coal been 
limited, the steamer, he tells us, could have ascended as far as Fort Yale. 
Already, at Fort Hope, the river banks were dotted with miners, each 
stooping and busy, rocking, dicking, or scooping up the gold. Gold 
actually glittered amongst the sands on the beach, and the weather was 
delightful, and tended to enhance the merry excitement of the gold 
hunters. Mr. Cornwallis himself set to work with his geological shovel, 
as he aristocratically designates it, not to be mistaken for one of the com- 
mon herd of gold-diggers, and he realised in the space of three hours no 
less than 15 dollars and 60 cents’ worth of particles—very nearly the 
amount of his fare from Victoria. The red-shirted community around 
him, however, made sport of these earnings. 

«J I calculate pretty correctly when I say that I’ve realised 
373 dollars and 58 cents this ar week,” said a gaunt, sleek-haired man 
= a black beard and restless eyes, and with two revolvers slung in his 

It. 

He stood in front of a large tent used as a boarding-house, the only 
concern of the kind nearer than Fort Langley, and for accommodation, 
in which our explorer had to pay three dollars a day, being half a dollar 
in excess of the charge at the hotel palaces of New York, The reports 
coming down river of greater yields nearer the mountains soon eens 
our traveller to join in the purchase of a canoe for 80 dollars with five 
others, and to start for Fort Yale. They landed, however, at a point 
called Hill’s Bar, a sandy flat about five hundred yards in length, about 
three miles below the fort. The place was crowded with Indians—at 
least five hundred of them, men, squaws, and children; with about eighty 
miners at work on the bar. ‘These were averaging from 15 to 25 dollars 
a day each man. The whole were subsisting chiefly upon deer’s flesh and 
salmon, both of which were abundant. 

Continuing their progress, the river was found about half a mile be- 
yond Fort Yale to rush between perpendicular rocks, and a portage had 
to be made along an Indian trackway over rugged ground, the scenery 
on either side being highly picturesque. About twenty miles above Fort 
Yale, and five below “ Sailors’ Diggings,”’ they had to stem and sound 
a rapid, where the water fell and swilled rather ot over rocky shoals. 
It was not till they had passed the ‘‘ Forks” —the junction of the oa 
son and Frazer—that they set to work again, when, in six hours’ time, 
each man realised from 48 to 80 dollars. These were good earnings, 
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but provisions at Sailors’ Bar, the nearest store, matched the earnings in 
their prices. Flour was selling at 100 dollars the barrel; molasses at 7 
dollars a gallon ; at a dollar the pound; tea at 4 dollars a pound ; 
and soon. The Indians were as well stocked with gold as the white men 
They carried it about with them in skin pouches and bags, containing 
from one to five hundred dollars’ worth, and they manifested the most 


ings towards the diggers. : 
ings at this point were so satisfactory, and the 
was delightful—* a land as nich and beautiful, a climate as golden 
and luxurious as any which Nature ever lavished her inviting trea- 
sures,” as our author ep raw it—the thought that as the grains were 
becoming more plentiful and larger the more they advanced, so, whatever 
the yield might be there, it was sure to be still greater higher up, tempted 
them to ny the upper falls, arrived at which, each man had to carry his 
own kit, whilst an Indian pilot shouldered the canoe. After proceeding 
thus for nearly a mile, the canoe was again laid in the stream, and the 
oars plashed away in waters hemmed in by mountains. At dusk, the 
canoe was moored in a beautiful cove, shaded with willow-trees. The 
trees, however, merely flanked the water-side; beyond, deeply-grassed rich 
prairie land stretched for miles, bounded to the westward by lofty forest 
trees, and to the north by the over-towering mountains, but open to the 
south, and reaching further than the eye could carry. 

They were up and “hard at it” betimes next morning. Gold was 
found everywhere, and their only surprise, they say, was, that a region 
so palpably auriferous should have remained so long unproclaimed and 
hidden from the gaze of civilisation. During the day, several nuggets, 
varying from about half an ounce to six ounces in weight, were picked 
up, while the average yield of dust was no less than 64 dollars (12/. 16s.) 
per man. This was glorious: but our explorers were not yet satisfied, 
and determined on pushing on up the somewhat rapid but now shoaly 
river, its banks skirted with low shrubs, amongst which weeds and grasses 

w luxuriantly, teeming with water-fowl. At four in the afternoon 
they had to make another portage, at the upper end of which they 
came upon a bear, which they despatched with their revolvers. This, 
with wild duck, also shot on the way, made a plentiful evening’s repast. 
This night it rained, and flies and other insects became active and trouble- 
some in consequence. The next morning they were somewhat startled 

the appearance of Indians, who came _ to the river-side in a bevy 

about a hundred, the number consisting chiefly of men, who wore an 
aspect at once fierce and defiant, and they were followed by about twenty 
on horseback, who pranced about in a despotic style. ‘They, however, 
soon shook hands, exchanged presents, and opened a trade in provisions, 
all the more desirable, as the banks of the river are described as being at 
this point literally strewed with gold, the natives contenting or a 
with rooting it up with sticks. ‘‘ All,” to use the words of our sanguine 
orer, “‘ was riant as the noonday sun and festive as the morn.” One 

of the party made the first day 22 ounces, and the other followed deeply 
in his wake. “I, myself,” says Mr. Cornwallis, “with the assistance of 
my geological shovel, turned up sixteen small nuggets, some of them 
mixed with quartz, worth about 250 dollars, and this with an amount of 
labour which could only be called an amusement.” More miners arrived 
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the same evening, but there was no envy or rivalry—there was gold 
enough for all—on the contrary, riot and revelry were ee 
hour im the night. The next day a fleet of canoes came down the a 
eS yg te = sane rt 


and inquisitive, peaceable and well rel ged, "Oe 
— =e nti goes rather far when he says, “It is 
savage becomes morally vitiated by his intercourse with civillention a 


his unsophisticated honesty and y become obscured or perverted, 
and when he is driven laieaaa brink of death by forse of vice 
and starvation engendered by his association with the white man. It is 


preposterous thing for ignorant, conventional old women, and domesti- 
cated men to match, who have never wandered bey ana were of lamp- 
posts, to rant about savages, and pray for the conversion the heathen, 
and look down upon them as degraded beings lost in the darkness of sin 
and iniquity, when the fact is, that they themselves are the sinful and 
iniquitous, compared with whom the rover of the woods is very often a 
rsonification of magnanimity and virtue, while he is never degraded till 
has succumbed to the blasting, withering power of a perverted and 
vicious civilisation.” With much that we approve of in the estimate of 
aboriginal virtues, all is here placed on their side—none on that of the 
white man. The fact is, that our author’s feelings were, for the time 
being, coloured by the strange company into which the love of adventure 
and the thirst = gold had thrown him, Half of his companions were, 
he tells us pte i by their own confession, murderers and assassins, 
and that, too, of a more diabolical type than were the conspirators of 
Paris, because they inflicted death upon the helpless and defenceless In- 
dians. It is from such men that a worst results are to be anticipated. 
Collision between them and the red men is almost inevitable. One crime 
leads to another, for it is in the nature of the wild man to retort injury as 
much as it is of the white man, only he is more indiscriminate than the 
latter, and it will only be by some happy turn of events, the nature of 
which we cannot foresee, that war to the knife between the diggers and 
the red men can be averted for any leogth of time. 

‘‘ We were a sunburnt, motley group,” elsewhere writes our author, 
‘“‘as camped together by the banks of the noisy river. We talked on 
many a diverse thing al ld, of home, of murder, of love and enter- 
prise, of bygone ine mt of fallen comrades and defiant foes. 
There was something, 1 thought, of the hungry beast of prey in the 
eager, yearning flash of each other’s restless eyes, in which the fire of 
hardened desperation and unflinching physical bravery ever glowed, and 
which seemed to feed upon continual excitement. There was something 
embodying all the wildness of the savage, and all the ghastliness of civili- 
sation in the hair-grown, swarthy faces of the men as now and again the 
flickering blaze of the fire aa which we sat was reflected upon them, 
giving a soak of ferocity even to repose.’’ There were among this precious 
crew, from contact with whom much benefit to the red men cannot be 
well expected to accrue, many who had found their way to Frazer’s 
River from California by ‘land, thus shirking the license on the way. 
There was among them one hard, gaunt, stringy, dried-up-looki 
Kentuckian, who realised 500 dollars in one day’s work, and who slated 
in the Indians he had shot. “He was, on the whole,” writes Mr. aut 
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wallis, “as brutalised a specimen of humanity and the digger California 
and the world had ever presented to my individual i ion. However, 
his dollars were as good as any one else’s, and that is the grand criterion 
in a new gold country!” Pity it is that for so many years ‘the coun- 
try has been ours nothing has been done to benefit the red man, and 
put him by education beyond the pale of the unscrupulous white man, 
ere the glittering dross tempted him into his country, soon—alas! too 
soon—to be stained by his blood! Is there no one who feels one pang of 
regret for unities so long neglected ? 
The river Frazer was choked beyond these diggings with rocks, causing 
of some half a mile in length, and the waters whirled heavily 
they rushed past with all the force of a torrent. The natives, however, 
indicated that higher up the river was smooth and deep. This was at a 
distance of 280 miles from the river’s mouth. Mr. Cornwallis had, how- 
ever, seen enough, and “ realised” enough, so he determined upon re- 
turning. “ Here,” he intimates, “‘ there was just a sufficient amount of 
civilisation (?) to spoil the charm of er and no more.” So he 
sold his share in the canoe, and set out alone, with two painted Indians, 
in a canoe belonging to their tribe. With this he shot down the river, 
as far as the “ Forks,” like an arrow, and at that point he purchased 
a canoe for 120 dollars from a party of Frenchmen, with which he reached 
Fort Hope, whence he proceeded by steamer for 20 dollars to Victoria. 
Already the crowd was accumulating in the lower part of the river, and 
tents, huts, and stores were rising up in various directions. At 
Victoria he invested his gains in land allotments, which he sold again, 
with one or two exceptions, at enormous profits, ere he returned home to 
narrate his experiences. ~ 

Vancouver Island, upon which the new city of Victoria stands, does 
not belong officially to British Columbia, but it does so, to all intents and 
purposes, need and socially. This fine island, 270 miles long, with 
a general breadth of from 40 to 50 miles, a favourable climate, a diversi- 
fied surface, with a fertile soil, and mineral as well as vegetable riches 
added to an available seaboard, has undoubtedly a great future in store. 
The position and natural advantages of Vancouver Island, says Colonel 
Colquhoun Grant, in a communication made to the Royal Geographical 
Society on the 22nd of June, 1857, would appear eminently to adapt it 
for being the emporium of an extended commerce. It contains valuable 
coal-fields, and is covered with fine timber. The soil, where there is any, 
is rich and productive; the climate good; and the singular system of 
inland seas by which it is environed teems with fish of every description. 
Capable of producing those very articles which are most in demand in 
neighbouring countries, and offering, in its numerous safe and com- 
modious harbours, almost unrivalled facilities for import and export, it 
would seem to require but a little well-directed exertion of energy and 
enterprise to make it the seat of a flourishing colony. 

The aspect from the seaward is not especially inviting. Dark frown- 
ing cliffs sternly repel the foaming sea, and beyond these, rounded hills, 
densely ama with fir, rise one above the other, whilst still more in the 
interior, bare mountains of gneiss, and mica-slate, and trap, run almost 
without intermission, like a back-bone, all down the centre of the island. 
There is, however, no want of timber and of open land amidst this ex- 
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tent of rock and mountain, and all authorities agree in saying that had 
the British ment thrown the island open to ee individual 
— e ter portion of such open land would doubtless, ere 
this, ye been settled: There io naterclly 0 great diferenss. inthe 
capabilities of the soil, according as gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, grey- 
wacke, trap, sandstones, or limestones—the chief formations of the coun- 
try—prevail. 

It is natural that the traveller should love to descend from this wild 
and rugged interior, which has never been any explored, to the 
smiling tracts which are occasionally to be met with on the sea-coast, and 
on one of which Victoria is situated. This settlement was founded by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1843, when they landed about forty men 
under Mr. Finlayson, and in a short time constructed a ve enclo- 
sure, containing the buildings usually appropriated by the ‘company to 
the storing of goods and to the accommodation of their servants. As 
soon as they had finished their buildings, they commenced bringing 
sufficient land under cultivation for the support of the establishment. 
No idea was entertained, however, at the time beyond starting a fresh 
trading-post with the Indians, so the establishment remained in statu 
guo until the year 1849, when the whole island was granted by govern- 
ment to the company, under condition that they should have established 
satisfactory settlements on it for the purpose of colonisation within five 
years. 

Settlers in Vancouver’s Island have to pay at the rate of 1/. per acre, 
and the soil produces excellent crops of wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, 
turnips (swedes especially do well), and potatoes. In all arable“por- 
tions of the island. the and is favourable to the production of _ 
crops of every description ; vegetables also grow particularly well, and 
esculent roots of all sorts attain a great size. The climate, as usual on 
the coast of the Pacific, differs much from that of the interior of British 
Columbia. It is divided into two seasons of dry and rainy, generally 
raining and snowing from October to March, whilst during the rest of 
the year a parching heat prevails, which dries up all the small streams. 
Dense fogs prevail at the commencement of autumn. The usual range 
of the thermometer is, however, during the hot months, only from 60 to 
80 deg., and Colonel Grant says, “ leneniie speaking, the climate is 
both agreeable and healthy ; and not a single death, that I am aware of, 
has occurred among adults from disease during the six years that I have 
been acquainted with the island.” 

After Victoria, the next settlement of importance in Vancouver Island 
is Nanaimo, where coal was first discovered in 1850. It is now success- 
fully worked on the peninsula, at Commercial Inlet and on Newcastle 
Island. It is the opinion of the head miner, says Colonel Grant, that 
coal may be found anywhere within a circumference of two miles from 
Nanaimo, at a distance of fifty feet below the surface. Altogether there 
are few places to be met with where coal can be worked as easily, and 
wre as conveniently, as from Nanaimo. The Indians are happily 
employed at these lucrative works. Nanaimo was, before the gold dis- 
coveries, a flourishing little settlement with about 125 inhabitants, and a 
school presided over by Mr. Baillie. The demand for coal since three 
rival companies navigate the Gulf of Georgia and Frazer’s River must 
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have quite altered the state of things. There is good anchorage all 
SAREE ee dias hy <p ond aghaqenigthetaeentaing 
it is also an excellent to lay up i tom bei 
——— Pee ae be ndiineenn also, 
it is to be observed, admirably situated, being nearly opposite to the en- 
trance of Frazer River on the mainland. Deer must abound in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the natives bring sometimes as many as sixty in a day to 
market.* 

The of coal at the north-east corner of the island near Beaver 
Harbour the settlement there of Fort Rupert in 1849 ; but the 
produce of coal has been found to be interrupted by trap rocks, and the 
speculation has not answered. There are as yet few other settlements 
on the island; the most favourable for such are to be met with 
only on the east and south coast ; the west coast has a generally exposed, 
ution aspect. The Indian population is stated at 17,000; they 
are in general favourably disposed towards the whites, and are capable of 
being made very useful in hunting, fishing, and even agricultural and 
mining employments. 

In the neighbourhood of Victoria there are altogether about seven 
square miles of open land, on which the great majority of settlers are 
located; and besides the open land there may be about ten square miles 
of available woodland. Victoria itself is situated on a small but well- 
sheltered harbour, but the entrance is intricate, and Colonel Grant 
admits that the harbour is not suitable for large vessels. About six 
miles westward of Victoria lies the future harbour of the metropolis, 
called Esquimalt, a safe and commodious harbour for vessels of all sizes, 
and combining the advantage of sufficient shelter with that of an open 
entrance, into which a line-of-battle ship might beat without difficulty. 
Mr. Cornwallis describes Esquimalt Harbour as_picturesquely ~ 
bound, very much resembling Acapulco Harbour save in its superior 
size, and having six to eight fathoms of water to the shore. Althou h 
distant three miles by water and two by land from Victoria, it ought, o 
adds, decidedly to be included in that town, the inferiority of whose har- 
bour in point of size, as well as the extent of bar and shallow waters, 
will prevent its ever ranking as the port proper of the future metropolis 
of Vancouver Island. 

At the time when Colonel Colquhoun Grant was at Victoria, the 
population amounted to only some 300 souls, and that of the whole 
island at 450 souls. The gross quantity of land applied for had been 
19,807 acres and 16 perches, of which 10,172 acres had been claimed 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 2374 acres by the Puget Sound Com- 
pany, and the remainder by private individuals. Only 1696 acres were 
occupied by individual settlers, sixteen in number; 973 acres were 
claimed by absentees, and unoccupied. 

What a change had come over the scene in 1857, when visited by 
Mr. Cornwallis! The harbour was crowded with gracefully-peaked 
canoes and boats of all shapes and sizes, and Italian fishermen ion San 
Francisco were acting as boatmen. Victoria itself wore a “highly 





* It is surprising, in the face of such a fact as this, to find Colonel Grant 
stating that in no case that he has seen does the surface of the interior of the 
island, either in its nature or position, admit of being applied to any more 
useful purpose than to furnish matter for the explorations of a geologist ! 
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flourishing and pleasing appearance,” the most noticeable feature in the 
shop and trading line being the scarcity of anything like hotels: there 
were five however, where liquor was the proprietor of each 
having to pay the Hudson’s Company a license-fee of no less than 
1207. per annum for the privilege. Green Jamaica-looking lanes ran 
out of the town, like channels through a continent of cultivation; acres 
of potatoes, wheat, maize, barley, and gently waving rye, were succes- 
sively ted to the admiring view. The fertility of the soil was 
everywhere apparent. Limestone-built villas here and there decked 
the suburbs, and cottages, festooned with a ion of blossoming 
creepers, flanked the road a little to the westward of Government House, 
which, from its elevated position, seemed to hold precedence over all the 
lesser architecture aro 

“‘ The sun with his golden radiance was shedding floods of light over 
the varied landscape, casting the shadow of the Indian on the placid 
water of a lagoon, which wound like a river in a gently-shelving valley 
beyond, and giving a glow of life and animation to the bending corn- 
fields and the Parian habitations of men. The birds were joyfully 
carolling away in sweet and hope-inspiring unison ; the herds at pasture 
lowed plaintively; and the bleating of sheep and lambkin broke audibly 
to life as I passed by natural hedges of wild rose and blackberry-bushes, 
and fields redundant of grass and clover, whose aroma was borne on the 
breeze far away to the uplands, where the wild man still holds sway, and 
civilisation hath scarce or never trodden.” 

So much for Victoria as gilded and tinted up by successful speculation! 
And then, as to land? The scramble for lots was tremendous; 100 dol- 
lars was the price fixed per lot, but the crowd of purchasers was so great 
that there was no getting to the office. “I never been in such a 
crowd,” says Mr. Cornwallis, “ since the year 1855, when I waited my 
turn for letters in front of the San Francisco post-office, after the arrival 
of the United States mail.” And lucky, indeed, were the purchasers, 
for their lots were subsequently, in most cases, passed from hand to 
hand, at an advanced price of thousands of dollars. “Judge of the case 
of a man that I saw in a liquor-store at Victoria: ‘ Ye-es, sir,’ said he, 
‘six thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars I calculate to be the profit 
of that ar fifty-dollar lot.’ This he had invested in land when he ar- 
rived from San Francisco two months previously, when the fixed price 
was a hundred per cent. lower than en and which lot he had sold 
on this very day for seven thousand dollars.” Mr. Cornwallis was little 
less ‘himsel€ He succeeded in obtaining six lots, such being the 
number limited to each individual, and he sold the first three lots, one for 
5800 dollars, the other two for 8000 dollars, to a speculator, who a 
them into the market at 7000 dollars a lot immediately afterwards. 
other three not being yet located, he reserved for his return, when the 
“‘ Dedication”’ shall have had its due effect. 

At this time there was a large store and wharf at Esquimalt, and a 
bridge, erected by the Hudson’s Bay Company at a cost of 1000)., 
spanned the beautiful granite basin of Victoria from the town 
side to the ite or north side, leading to a trunk road in the interior, 
which passes by the company’s extensive farm (the Esquimalt), the settle- 
ment at Herbert Head, at Metchosen, and at Sooke, all thriving agri- 
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cultural districts. Besides the hundred and fifty houses and stores which 
sprang up in Victoria in 1857 and 1858—almost every house or shanty 
in the town being a restaurant or coffee-stand—numerous tents 
were scattered about the outskirts, some choking up the ravines with 
their number, others spreading out on the broad open plain that sur- 
rounds the town, whilst further off their fleecy summits were to be seen 
along the shores of the bay. Still farther from the dust and clamour, 
here and there an isolated house was to be seen away in the woods, 
tenanted by some individual enamoured of a lodge in the wilderness. 
“ Such,” says Mr. Cornwallis, “are the suburbs of Victoria in 1858. 
Who or what will be their occupants in 1859 imagination may picture, 
but how truthfully time can alone tell.” 

The open prairie ground of Vancouver Island, as well as the patches 
of soil which are met with in the clefts of the hills, are principally covered 
with the quamash, a small esculent root about the size of an onion, with a 
light blue flower—the Camassia esculenta of botanists. The quamash con- 
stitutes a favourite article of food with the Indians, and they lay up large 
quantities of it for winter consumption, burying it in pits in the same way 
as they keep potatoes. The Gaultheria shallon, called by the Canadians 
salal, is, next to the quamash, the most common plant in Vancouver’s 
Island ; it is asmall shrub, bearing a dark blue berry a little larger than 
the cranberry. The berry is very sweet and wholesome, and the savages 
are very fond of it. The Arbutus uva ursi abounds on the low hills, and 
is the favourite food of bears. ‘The natives smoke the dry leaves. The 
Equisetum hyemale forms excellent food for cattle in winter. They are 
very fond of it. Most fruits generally cultivated in Great Britain abound, 
both in the lowlands and hill-sides, wherever they can find soil to support 
them. Among these may be mentioned as growing wild the strawberry, 
black currant, gooseberry, and raspberry, a small variety of crab apple, 
and the choke, a small, black, wild cherry. The potato is almost uni- 
versally cultivated by all the natives on the south of Vancouver Island, as 
well as on the opposite mainland. 

The Indian tribes in and about the regions under consideration are 
some 13] in number, with a population of 73,394. Of these the Nuvette, 
and twenty-seven other tribes, generally speaking the Quacott language, 
alone number 40,805. The tribes of British Columbia are, however, for 
the most part, unknown, as is also the case indeed with the Gulf of 
Georgia Indians. The leading tribe in British Columbia is said to be the 
Takellies, or Tacullies, a name importing “ carriers,” and who among 
themselves are divided into eight tribes of various extent. The result of 
careful observation of their character does not substantiate Mr. Corn- 
wallis’s rhapsodies anent aboriginal innocence and purity. Mr. M‘Lean 
tells us that sensuality and gluttony are among their characteristic vices, 
as they are among all people who know no restraints save those inflicted 
by want or incapability. The women are said to give the reins to the 
indulgence of their passions from an early age. Gambling is another 
vice to which these poor Indians apply their untutored minds in uncon- 
scious emulation of their betters. Many of the tribes are thievish and 
lying. They are also very dirty. It is difficult, however, to know when our 
authorities, speaking of Indians, describe the results of natural depravity 
or of depravity arising from association with social demoralisation. It is 
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just possible that these physically fine races of people, however prone to 
war and plunder, may not be lewd or thievish among themselves. Even 
the women denounced may be the Laises and Thaises of the Hudson Bay 
employés. 

The language of the natives appears to be mainly dialects of the 
Chippewayan, which is so largely extended over North America. They 
are said to be exceedingly partial to music, and even skilful, having great 
variety and melody in the airs which they sing. They are fond of feasts 
and dances—after their own fashion—and they also indulge in dramatic 
representations of a wild character. 

Most of the tribes are unfortunately at feud with one another in the 
interior. Thus, for example, the Talkotins on the Upper Frazer hold the 
Chilcotins in deadly hatred. Nearly all the men are six feet and upwards 
in height, and are well made in proportion. Dr. Scouler, a sound ob- 
server, says that the Indians of British Columbia and of the coasts, being 
accustomed to sedentary and continuous labours, present great aptitude 
for passing into an agricultural state. All the natives of the north-west 
coast are, indeed, already skilful and enterprising traders. As yet their 
numbers are said to diminish when in contact with the fire-water, im- 
ported diseases, and other vices of the whites ; but a contrary result may 
be confidently anticipated when they are thrown in contact with the 
virtues of the white man. Most of the north-western American tribes 
are physically and mentally quite equal, if not superior, to the Canadian 
Indian, the Cherokees, Choctas, and other races redeemed by the Ameri- 
cans, and the New Zealanders; yet what can be more gratifying than the 
results which the introduction of order, of civilisation, and Christianity 
have effected among those once savage races! 

It is only within our own times that government and the public are 
becoming aware of the vast capabilities of British Columbia. Geographers 
have long pondered on the fact, and have attempted to give to it publicity, 
but in vain. ‘“ There is a large portion of the surface of the earth,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, on the 21st of July of the year just elapsed, on Mr. Roe- 
buck’s motion respecting the Hudson’s Bay Company—*“ there is a large 
portion of the earth with regard to the character of which we have been 
systematically kept in darkness, for those who had information to give 
have also had an interest directly opposed to their imparting it.” 

With a splendid climate, far milder than in corresponding latitudes in 
Europe, besides the infinite supply of fur-bearing animals of the most 
aan kinds—besides the immense variety of fish with which all the 
waters, be they fresh or salt, abound—besides the boundless supply of 
deer, game, and water-fowl—besides the inexhaustible yield of ieoben 
this region possesses in its minerals and ores far greater riches than its 
furs, or its fisheries, or its forests can ever be made to yield. Add to all 
this, it possesses a great agricultural and commercial future, both alike 
enhanced by the probability of the valley of the Frazer becoming one 
day one of the highways of the world. 

It would indeed be impossible at the present day to single out any 
virgin territory which combines so many large and profitable openings to 
industry, under the same advantageous circumstances of a good climate 
and natural supplies from the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

In the ial Galion we have first the Cervus alces, or moose deer 
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of the Canadians; C. tarandus, or reindeer, but rare; C. elaphus, or 
common stag, the elk of the Canadians; C. Canadensis, or red deer ; 
C. leucurus, or large white-tailed deer; the jumping deer (chevreuil), 
said to be plentiful near Fort Alexandria; a smaller species of black- 
tailed deer, and other kinds. Big horn sheep are very numerous in the 
mountains, and are as good eating as the domestic sheep. There are 
several varieties of bears, grizzled, black, brown, and chocolate, but re- 
ducible probably to two species, the black and brown. Black and white 
wolves infest the thick woods, as also a small species of panther and the 
lynx, but none of these are very numerous. Among the fur-bearing 
animals are the beavers and martens, which are likely to continue 
numerous for many years to come, as they find a safe retreat among the 
fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains. Minxes, squirrels, musk-rats, 1uarmots, 
and wood-rats are found everywhere, the latter by far too much so. 
Both land and sea otters are met with; the fur of the latter is very soft 
and delicate, and is the most valuable of any obtained on the coast. 
Rabbits also abound. There are plenty of dogs. They are of a diminu- 
tive size, and strongly resemble those of the Esquimaux, with curled-up 
tail, small ears, and pointed nose. A couple of these tractable animals 
will draw a sledge with a load of 250 pounds, besides provisions for them- 
selves and their driver, twenty miles in five hours. Of birds, there are 
the bustard; the Zetrao obscurus, rather larger than the Scottish 
grouse; the Jetrao-Richardsonis, another species of grouse; and the 
drum-partridge. There are, strange to say, few singing-birds on the 
west coast of America. There are eagles, hawks, vultures, crows, mag- 
pies, thrushes, woodpeckers, bullfinches, and humming-birds, but no 
songsters of the woods or fields. As to aquatic birds, pelicans, swans, 
geese, ducks of various kinds, teal, glebes, and others, they completely 
cover the lakes and inland salt-water lochs in winter, but they leave the 
country im summer. There is a large species of crane, plenty of plover, 
but few snipe. Fish, we have seen, are most plentiful in the sea-rivers 
and lakes. Sturgeon of from 250lb. weight to 600lb. weight are 
caught im the latter. There are four kinds of salmon that ascend the 
rivers in immense shoals, proceed towards the sources, and, having de- 

ited their spawn, their dead bodies are seen floating down the current 
in thousands. The other fish of the lakes and rivers are trout, carp, and 
white fish. The salmon is called by M‘Lean “the New Caledonian staff 
of life.” The natives have very ingenious modes of preparing it, but as 
they do not care for their fish or viands being pure, they are not always 
palatable to Europeans. 

Insects abound, and among the most annoying are the mosquitoes, the 
black-fly, and the gnat, which are said to relieve each other regularly in 
the work of torture, and to especially abound after rain or thunder-showers. 
Their number will probably diminish as the land becomes cultivated, and 
some people do not complain of them. Mr. Cornwallis says: “ It was not 
half so bad as by an English roadside, where the gnats sting and whirl 
round, biting poison into every passer-by—the pestilence of ditches.” 
But then he was “ realising” his 50 to 100 dollars a day in dust and 


—— 
irs, of which there are several species, and cedars attain a gigantic 
growth. One fir reaches a height of 250 feet, with a circumference of 
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42 feet at the butt. There are two kinds of oak—stunted-looking among 
the conifer on the coast, but of finer growth in the interior. The white 
maple grows in all the low woodlands. A large species of arbutus grows 
on the banks of rivers to a height of 30 and 40 feet, with hard white 
wood. 

Among the more important and interesting native vegetable produc- 
tions are the hemp plant, the produce of which has been found to be 
superior to the Russian, and the prickly pear, dried by the natives in the 
sun, and baked into excellent cakes. There are, as we have before seen, 
some delicious varieties of blueberries, service-berries, choke-cherries, 
gooseberries, strawberries, and whortleberries. A root called Tza-chin 
imparts an agreeable zest to salmon, and effectually destroys the disagree- 
able smell of that fish when smoke-dried. It is unnecessary to repeat that 
all the fruit-trees, grains, vegetables, and grasses that succeed in Great 
Britain flourish in British Columbia, and yield abundant crops. As it is, 
the quantity of open land in Vancouver Island and on the coast bears a 
small proportion to the woodland, but this is not the case in the upper 
valley of the Frazer and Thompson’s Rivers and some of the lake districts, 
where boundless prairies are met with, and excellent crops and large stocks 
of cattle are already being raised by the missionaries. ‘The woodland is, 
however, richer when cleared than the prairie ground, and this applies— 
a rare thing in other countries—even to the soil of the fir and pine 
forests. 

As to the prospects of the country, what a writer in the Times says of 
Vancouver's Island applies equally to the mainland, and in some respects 
more forcibly. ‘If it shall turn out that there is an extensive and rich 

ld-field in the mainland of the British territory, as there is every reason 
to believe, the island will become aprofitable field for all trades, industries, 
and Jabour. The population will soon increase from Canada—whence an 
immigration of many thousands is already spoken of—from Australia, 
South America, the Atlantic States, and, no doubt, from Europe also. If 
this happens, the tradesman and the labourer will find employment, and 
the farmer will find a ready market, at good prices, for his produce. 

‘‘ Should the gold suddenly disappear, the island will have benefited by 
the impulse just given to immigration, for no doubt many who went to 
mine will remain to cultivate the soil and to engage in other pursuits, If 
this be the termination of the present fever, then to the farmer who is 
satisfied with a competency, full garners and a good larder, who loves 
retirement, is not ambitious of wealth, is fond of a mild, agreeable, and 
healthy climate, and a most lovely country to live in, the island offers 
every attraction.” 

A still more sanguine writer—Mr. W. Parker Snow, author of a tract 
on ‘ British Columbia,” published by Piper, Stephenson, and Spence— 
speaking of the uniform success that has attended upon well-directed and 
liberal colonisation, and the advantages of capital in such an undertaking, 
says: ‘* The capitalist may, in a measure, command his own success. In 
especial reference to British Columbia at the present time this is still 
more probable. He may, if he chooses, carry with him all that can con- 
duce not only to his increased prosperity, but also to his own comfort in 
the land of his future adoption. He may make himself as unlimited in 
his actions, his pursuits, and his wishes, as almost any patriarchal poten- 
tate in the days of old. He may contrive schemes, and carry out the 
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execution of them to the fullest extent they willadmit of. He may pro- 
ject new theories, and endeavour to solve them by actual application, 
without let or hinderance. He may exercise his philanthropy in various 
plans for the amelioration of hisspecies. He may build his castles in the 
air, and almost literally establish them on terra firma. He may set 
himself down and glance his eye around upon a fertile and a thriving ex- 
panse of land, covered with the men of his household, and the cattle, and 
the herds of his field, and exclaim, ‘ Here am I supreme; and all these 
acknowledge me, and me alone, as their chief!’ He may, in fact, be all 
and everything that his heart conceives, and that is within the bounds of 
reason to expect. And the more he plans, the more he schemes, the more 
he purposes and attempts to do, the more he benefits himself and proves 
beneficial to the country he has settled in.” 

There is another point of view in which British Columbia presents a 
very promising opening, and that is as a naval and maritime station. 
The harbours at Queen Charlotte’s Islands, Vancouver Island, and the 
entrance of Frazer’s River, are peculiarly adapted for the fitting out of 
whalers, being in the neighbourhood of very valuable fishing waters, and 
the country in their vicinity affording every ything that is required for the 
construction of vessels—such as excellent timber, i iron and copper, cogl for 
forges, water power for driving saw-mills, and even hemp growing wil 
in the interior, for the manufacture of sails and cordage. Thus the whale 
fishery alone, by creating a demand for many articles into which these 
products could be manufactured, might be made to give employment. to 
numbers of persons of various trades and calling. 

But there is another and still more important consideration, happily 
becoming generally felt and admitted, which is, that in the unsettled and 
ever varying’ condition of the decrepit Moslem Empire, the overgrowing 
power of Russia in Asia, and the indifference of the British government 
to the means of counterbalancing that power by strengthening its posi- 
tion in the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, that our trade in 
the Pacific Ocean with China, Japan, India, and Australia, may ulti- 
mately be compelled to pass through our North American possessions. 
There are not wanting those — and we rank ourselves among that 
sanguine class of enthusiasts—who see in the accomplishment of the 
Halifax and Quebec Railway a first step to the establishment of a great 
inter-oceanic line of communication, partly by water and partly by rail, 


if not ultimately entirely by rail. 
The distance between London and Pekin would be reduced by such 


a line to some 10,000 miles, and the journey to thirty days. It would 
lessen the distance from Liverpool to Vancouver Island to 5650 miles, 
the distance between Liverpool and Panama alone being 4100 miles. 
The harbour of Halifax is the only one safe port we have on the Atlantic 
coast of British North America, accessible at all seasons of the year, the 
rest being closed by ice for six months, whilst we have in the Pacific, 
in the harbour of Esquimalt, one of the finest = in the world. It 
is 8200 miles from Panama to Sydney, and 7200 miles from Van- 
couver Island to the same place, so that Aantedlasio is as much con- 
cerned in the adoption of this line as are Japan, China, or India. 

No matter what line is ultimately adopted for such transit, whether by 
Lake Superior to Assiniboia, the capital of the important Red River set- 
tlement, and thence by the Lower Saskatchewan Riv er, or by Lake Win- 
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nipeg and the Upper Saskatchewan (which appears preferable), still the 
advantages which would accrue to Great Britain, consequent upon the 
entire service being performed through British territory, are beyond all 
calculation. The establishment of such a line of communication would 
not merely open up to civilisation a large territory in British North 
America, hitherto almost unexplored, but it would open up to the culti- 
vators of the soil (in Minnesota and on the Red River, for example, the 
isolation of which appears to have been hitherto the only bar to progress 
and extension), as also in Canada, a means of transit to all the markets of 
the Pacific, and an open passage to the China seas and to our possessions 
in the East Indies, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Truly it has been remarked that our political and commercial supre- 
macy will have utterly departed from us if we neglect these very great 
and important considerations, and if we failed to carry out to their fullest 
extent the physical advantages which the countries in question offer to 
us, and which we have only to stretch out our hands to grasp. The 
United States, if but possessing our capital and resources, would do it 
directly. 

Luckily that we have at such a crisis a minister at the helm of our 
colonial affairs who at once understands and appreciates the whole bear- 
ings of the question. “ In glancing over the vast regions devoted to the 
fur trade,” said Sir Bulwer Lytton, ‘“‘ which are said to be as large as 
Europe, the first thought of every Englishman must be that cf humilia- 
tion and amaze. Is it possible that so great a segment of the earth 
under the English sceptre has so long been abandoned as a desolate 
hunting-ground for wandering savages and wild animals—turning our 
eyes from a trade which, unlike all other commerce, rests on its profits, 
not on the redemption, but on the maintenance of the wilderness? It 
must cheer us to see already, in the great border lands of this hitherto 
inhospitable region, the opening prospects of civilised life. Already, on 
the Pacific, Vancouver Island has been added to the social communities 
of mankind. Already, on the large territory west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from the American frontier up to the Russian domains, we are lay- 
ing the foundations of what may become hereafter a magnificent abode 
for the human race. And now eastward of the Rocky Mountains we 
are invited to see in the settlement of the Red River the nucleus of a new 
colony, a rampart against any hostile inroads from the American frontier, 
and an essential one, as it were, to that great viaduct by which we hope 
one day to connect the harbours of Vancouver with the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence.” 

In every aspect, whether viewed politically, socially, or commercially, 
the colonisation of British Columbia, and the opening up of communica- 
tion between that great westerly continent, with its giant islands, its 
noble harbours, and its productive lands, lakes, and rivers, with Central 
North British America, must undoubtedly give a progressive impulse to 
the affairs of the world, which, in its results, would eclipse anything 
which has been witnessed even amid the extraordinary development of 
the present century. 

Already encouraged by her Majesty’s government and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Captain Palliser is leading au exploring party to the 
sources of the South Saskatchewan, and the passes westward through the 
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Rocky Mountains. Colonel Elliott, at the head of fifty engineers and 
as many soldiers and voyageurs, is moving eastwards from Vancouver 
Island, determining the natural line of communication through British 
Columbia to Central British America. Simultaneously, a joint commis- 
sion of the English and American governments are engaged in running 
the international boundary from Puget’s Sound to Lake Superior, com- 
mencing at the Pacific terminus. Although the enterprise of individuals 
will anticipate these scientific labourers in opening a communication 
between the two countries the moment the news of the gold discoveries 
shall spread through the backwoods, still it is to them that we shall look 
for future information as to the difficulties and facilities, the advantages and 
disadvantages, of the different routes. In the mean time, that such a com- 
munication will infallibly be opened is as certain as that we are now anti- 
cipating the pleasure of placing that communication on record. It is a 
mere question of time, and that happily abbreviated by a tempting and 
alluring discovery. It does not require to be a prophet to predict that, 
when the resources of British Columbia are fully opened up, and a com- 
munication shall be established between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
there will be traffic enough to employ a fleet of steamers and sailing 
vessels at Vancouver Island that shall rival the most stirring and active 
ports in the Old World, and may one day surpass them. 








NICHOLAS MICHELL’S NEW POEM.* 


THE poem, or rather series of poems, which is now presented to 
the public by Mr. Nicholas Michell will, we think, be the most popular 
of all his works, for we find in it the same talent and grace, the 
same facility of versification united to deep feeling, much learning, 
and redundant fancy, as in the others, whilst the themes are de- 
cidedly more inviting, and indeed perhaps better adapted to display 
the peculiar genius and temperament of the author. Aware that every 
one views Pleasure from a different light, and has his own peculiar 
ideas as to its enjoyment, Mr. Michell has wisely proposed to him- 
self less to examine the reasons why certain objects cause sensations 
of delight than to consider at once the Pleasures themselves. Pictures 
are presented illustrative of their character, and of their debasing or en- 
nobling effects on the mind. Commencing with the delight we experience 
from a contemplation of beautiful and sublime scenes in Nature, the poem 
treats of the pleasures indulged in by various races at different periods of 
history ; the pleasures in relation to the fine arts, to our actions in life, 
our pursuits, and, more than all, our passions, closing with the graver 
consideration of the pleasure that fills the exalted mind anticipating im- 
mortality, and a nearer commune with that universe, whose magnificence 
and glory are now but dimly comprehended. A noble theme, ably, de- 


lightfully treated. 


* Pleasure: a Poem in Seven Books. By Nicholas Michell, Author of “ Ruins 
of Many Lands,” “Spirits of the Past,” “'The Poetry of Creation,” &c. Tegg 
and Co. 
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THE ASSIZE CAUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


A crown of busy idlers was gathered round the guildhall at Riverton, 
and a dense crowd, both of workers and idlers, was packed inside it, es- 

ially in the Nisi Prius court. The spring assizes were being held: 
they had commenced that morning, Monday, and the great cause was 
on, Carr v. Carr- 

Not that the cause was anything so very great in itself ; only the good 
citizens of Riverton had chosen to take it up and magnify it into one. 
It turned upon the legitimacy of Robert Carr, now dead; if that could 
be proved, his widow and children would inherit the fortune of his 
grandfather: if not, that fortune went to more distant relatives, Squire 
Carr and his son Valentine. 

Robert Carr’s father (whose name was also Robert) had written a 
document upon his death-bed to the effect that he had been married in 
Riverton, at the church of St. James the Less ; but this document had 
been mislaid until after the death of Robert Carr. His widow found it, 
and despatched it to Mr. Fauntleroy, the Riverton solicitor who was 
conducting their cause. Mr. Fauntleroy, upon receipt of the important 
letter, sent a clerk to search the register of St. James the Less, and 
there the marriage was found, duly entered. This was the previous 
autumn: and Mr. Fauntleroy hugged himself and buoyed up Mrs. Carr 
with the certainty of success ; when, just upon the assizes, the unac- 
countable discovery was made that no entry of the marriage was in the 
register. Mr. Fauntleroy—though he had not himself seen it—asserted 
that it had been there, and must have been taken out; and the other 
side held to it that the marriage had never taken place, and the entry 
had never been there. 

The trial came on about two in the afternoon, and it progressed 
equably up to five ; then there arose the fierce discussion touching the 
register. Mr. Fauntleroy’s counsel, Serjeant Wrangle, declaring that 

the marriage was there up to very recently ; and Mynn and Mynn’s 
counsel, Serjeant Siftem, ridiculing the assertion, Mynn and Mynn 
being the lawyers for Squire Carr. The judge ordered the register to 
be produced. 

It was brought into court and examined. The marriage was not 
there, neither was there any sign of its having been abstracted. Law- 
rence Omer was called, Mr. Fauntleroy’s clerk, and he testified to having 
searched the register, seen the marriage, and copied the names of the 
witnesses to it. In proof of which he tendered his pocket-book, where 
the names were written in pencil. 

Up rose Serjeant Siftem. ‘‘ What day was this, pray ?” 

“T forget the precise day. It was in October.” 

“ And so you think you saw the marriage of Robert Carr and Martha 
Ann Hughes there ?” 
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‘‘T am sure I saw it,” replied Mr. Omer. 

“ Were you alone ?” 

‘¢] looked over the book alone. Hunt, the clerk of the church, was 
present in the vestry.” 

“It must appear to the jury as a singular thing that you only, and 
nobody else, should have seen this mysterious entry,’ continued Ser- 
jeant Siftem. 

“Perhaps nobody else looked for it; they’d have seen it if they had,” 
shortly returned the witness, who felt himself an aggrieved man, and 
spoke like one, since half the town had publicly accused him of having 
gone down to St. James’s in his sleep, and seen the entry in a dream 
alone. 

** Does it not strike you, witness, as being extraordinary that this one 

icular entry, professed to have been seen by your eyes, and by yours 
alone, should have been abstracted from a book safely kept under lock 
and key ?”? pursued Serjeant Siftem. “Iam mistaken if it would not 
strike an intelligent man as being akin to an impossibility.” 

“No, it does not strike me so. But events, hard of belief, happen 
sometimes. I swear the marriage was in the book last October : why 
it is not there now is the extraordinary part of the affair.” 

It was no use to cross-examine the witness further: he was cross and 
obstinate, and persisted in his story. Serjeant Siftem dismissed him ; 
and Hunt was called, the clerk of the chureh, who came hobbling in. 

The old man rambled in his evidence, but the point of it was, that he 
didn’t believe any abstraction had been made, not he; it must be a farce 
to suppose it ; a ‘erotchet of that great lawyer, Fauntleroy; how could 
the register be touched when he himself kept it sure and sacred, the key 
of the safe in a hiding-place in the vestry, aud the key of the church 
hanging up in his own house, outside his kitchen door ? " His rector said 
it had been robbed, and in course he couldn’t stand out to his face as it 
hadn’t, but he were upon his oath now, and must speak the truth with- 
out shrinking. 

Serjeant Wrangle rose. Did the witness mean to tell the court that 
he never saw or read the entry of the marriage ? 

No, he never did. He heard say as it were there, but he never 
looked. 

“But you were present when the witness Omer examined the re- 
gister ?”’ persisted Serjeant Wrangle. 

‘Master Omer wouldn't ha’ got to examine it, unless I had been, my 
lord judge and jury,” retorted Hunt to Serjeant Wrangle. “I was a 
sitting down in the vestry, a nursing of my leg, which were worse than 
usual that day ; it always is in damp weather, and 

‘*‘Contine yourself to evidence,” imterrupted the judge. 

** Well, your reverences, I was a nursing of my leg while Master Ome: 
looked into the book. I don’t know what he saw there; he didn’t say ; 
aud when he had done looking I locked it safe up again, oi 

* Did you see him make an extract from it?” demanded Serjeant 
Wrangle. 

“Yes, your worship, I saw him a writing something down in his 
pocket-book.” 


‘“ Have you ever entrusted the key of the safe to strange hands ?” 
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“ T wouldn’t do such a thing, your reverent worships. I never gave it 
to nobody, and never would ; there’s not a soul knows where it is to be 
found, but me, and the rector, and the other clergyman, Mr. Prattleton, 
what comes often to do the duty. I couldn’t say as much for the key of 
the church, which sometimes goes beyond my custody, for the rector 
allows one or two of the young college gents to go in to play the organ. 
By token, one on ’em—the quietest o' the pair, it were, too—flung in 
that very key on to our kitchen floor, and shivered our eat’s beautiful 
chaney saucer into seven atoms, and my missis——” 

‘That is not evidence,” again interrupted the judge. 

Nothing more, apparently, that was evidence could be got from the 
witness, so he was Risdenk 

Call the Reverend Mr. Wilberforce. 

The Reverend Mr. Wilberforce, rector of St. James the Less, minor 
canon of Riverton Cathedral, and head-master of the collegiate school, 
came forward. 

‘“‘ You are the rector of St. James the Less,” said Serjeant Wrangle. 

“T am,” replied Mr. Wilberforce. 

“Did you ever see the entry of Robert Carr’s marriage with Martha 
Ann Hughes in the church’s register ?”’ 

“Yes, I did.” Serjeant Siftem pricked up his ears. 

“ When did you see it ?” 

“On the 24th of last October.” 

** How do you fix the date, Mr. Wilberforce ?” inquired the judge, who 
recognised him as the minor canon who had officiated in the chanter’s 
desk, the previous day in the cathedral. 

“Thad been marrying a couple that morning, my lord, the 24th. 
After I had entered their marriage, I turned back and looked for the 
registry of Robert Carr’s, and I found it and read it.” 

‘* What induced you to look for it ?” asked the counsel. 

“7 had heard that his marriage was discovered to have taken place at 
St. James’s, and that it was recorded in the register. Curiosity induced 
me to turn back and read it.” 

‘‘ You both saw and read it,” continued Serjeant Wrangle. 

‘*T both saw it and read it,’’ replied Mr. Wilberforce. 

‘‘Then you testify that it was undoubtedly there ?” 

‘* Most certainly it was.” 

‘The reverend gentleman will have the goodness to remember that he 
is upon his oath,” cried Serjeant Siftem, impudently bobbing up. 

“ Sir /” was the indignant rebuke of the clergyman. ‘ You forget to 
whom you are speaking,” he added, amidst the dead silence of the court. 

“Can you remember the words written?” resumed Serjeant Wrangle. 

“The entry was properly made ; in the same manner that the others 
were, of that period. Robert Carr and Martha Ann Hughes had signed 
it; also her brother and sister as witnesses.” | 

“You have no doubt that the entry was there, then, Mr. Wilber- 
force ” observed the judge. 

‘ My lord,” cried the reverend gentleman, somewhat nettled at the 
question, “ | can believe my own eyes. | am not more certain that 1 am 
now giving evidence before your lordship, than I am that the marriage 
was in the register.” 
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“Tt is not in now,” said the judge. 
‘No, my lord ; it must have been cleverly abstracted.” 

“ The whole leaf, I presume ?” said Serjeant Wrangle. 

“ Undoubtedly. The marriage entered below Robert Carr’s was that 
of Sir Thomas Ealing ; I read that also, with its long string of witnesses : 
that is also gone.” 

“Can you account for its disappearance?” asked Serjeant Wrangle. 

“Not in the least. I wish ] could: and find out the offenders.” 

“The incumbent of the parish at that time is no longer living, I be- 
lieve,” observed Serjeant Wrangle. 

“He has been dead many years,” replied Mr. Wilberforce: ‘ four or 
five have held the living since then. But it was not the incumbent who 
married them : it was a strange clergyman who performed the ceremony, 
a friend of Robert Carr’s.” 

“How do you know that ?” snapped Serjeant Siftem, bobbing up 
again. 

ei Because he signed the register as having performed it,”’ replied Mr. 
Wilberforce, confronting the serjeant with a look as undaunted as his 
own. 

What cared Serjeant Siftem for being confronted? ‘How do you 
know he was a friend of Robert Carr’s ?” went on he. 

‘In that I speak from hearsay. But there are many men of this city, 
older than I am, who remember that the Reverend Mr. Bell and Robert 
Carr were upon exceedingly intimate terms: they can testify it to you, if 
you choose to call them.” 

Serjeant Siftem growled and sat down. 

*“‘ Allow me to ask you, sir,” continued Serjeant Wrangle, “ whether 
the marriage, being entered there, is not a proof of its having taken 

lace ?” 
“ Most assuredly,” replied Mr. Wilberforce. ‘‘ A proof indisputable.” 

But courts of justice, judges, and jury require ocular and demonstrative 
proof. It is probable there was not a soul in court, including the judge 
and Serjeant Siftem, but believed the evidence of the Reverend Mr. Wil- 
berforce, even had they chosen to doubt that of Lawrence Omer; but the 
register negatively testified that there had been no marriage, and upon 
the register, in law, must rest the onus of proof. Had there been positive 
evidence, not negative, of the abstraction of the leaf from the register, 
had the register itself afforded such, the aspect of affairs would have been 
very different. When the court rose that night, the trial had advanced 
down to the summing-up of the judge, which was deferred till morning : 
but it was felt by everybody that that summing-up would be dead against 
the client of Mr. Fauntleroy, and that Squire Carr had gained the 
cause. 

The squire, and his son Valentine, and Mynn and Mynn, and one or 
two of the lesser guns of the bar, but not the great gun, Serjeant Siftem, 
took a late dinner together, and drank toasts, and were as merry and up- 
roarious as success could make them : and Riverton, outside, echoed their 
sentiments—that ‘cute old Fauntleroy had not a leg to stand upon. 

"Cute old Fauntleroy—’cute enough, goodness knew, in general—was 
thinking the same thing, as he took a solitary chop in his own house. 
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After the meal was finished he sat over the fire in a dreamy mood, he 
naar | knew how long, and full of vexation. 

An hour or so previous to that, Henry Arkell was in his home, not at 
his lessons, as was customary at that hour, but idly talking with his 
mother, when Cookesley, the second senior of the college school, came in, 
Mr. Wilberforce having sent him to inquire after Arkell. 

“Oh, I think my head is a little better to-night, Cookesley,” was his 

reply. 
Ae Such a game!” cried Cookesley. ‘ Wilberforce has been at the 
assizes all the afternoon: he had to give evidence about that register 
business, and Roberts worked himself into a passion, trying to domineer 
over us upper boys, but of course we were not going to let him. Isn’t 
Aultane in a fury, though, about the medal business !” 

“Ts the Carr cause over?” interrupted Mrs. Arkell. 

“ All but the summing-up of the rs and the verdict, ma’am,” replied 
Cookesley. “It is virtually over, for, in consequence of the abstraction 
from the register, the verdict must go against Mrs. Carr. Mr. Wilber- 
force says it is 4 cruel injustice upon her and her children.” 

‘*The verdict would have been for her, had the leaf not been taken out 
of the register ?” cried Henry, lifting his head. 

*‘ Of course it would, for it proved the marriage. People are saying 
that if there were only direct evidence of the theft, the verdict would be 
given for her, Mr. Wilberforce and Fauntleroy’s clerk having testified that 
the entry was there.”’ 

‘It will be a cruel verdict,” acquiesced Mrs. Arkell, warmly. ‘ She 
and her children will be destitute, while their own lawful money will be 
enjoyed by others. Are you going ?” 

“T must,” replied Cookesley; “the master timed me. Good night, 
ma’am ; good night, old fellow.” 

After Cookesley’s departure, Henry Arkell leaned his hands on the 
table and his head down upon them: his mother supposed that his head 
felt easier in that position, but, in reality, he was in a tumult of debating 
thought. Suddenly he started up and took his cap. 

‘Where are you going ?” exclaimed Mrs. Arkell, in surprise. 

‘Only to Prattleton’s, mamma.” 

He flew out of the house, giving Mrs. Arkell time for no further ques- 
tioning. She supposed he had something to say to one of the young 
Prattletons, his schoolfellows, but when he reached their residence, he 
inquired for Mr. George; a relative of the Reverend Mr. Prattleton. 

‘‘ George is off in the Grounds for the evening,” cried Prattleton, senior ; 
“‘ Griffin has got a bachelor’s party. Isay, Arkell, you should have seen 
Aultane this morning, when St. John said one of the fellows had been 
down to Rutterley’s, trying to pledge a spoon with the Aultane crest upon 
it: that is, he did not actually say the crest was the Aultanes’, but his 
manner let us know it. Aultane said afterwards if he had had a pistol 
ready capped and loaded, he should have shot himself, or the dean, or 
somebody else. Serve him right, for splitting about Rutterley’s : there'll 
be a row over that yet, with Wilberforce.” 

Henry had no time to waste on gossip, and ran back to the Grounds— 
as the immediate precincts of the cathedral were called. He knocked at 
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Mr. Griffin’s house, another minor canon, whose son and heir was holding, 
as Prattleton, senior, termed it,a bachelor’s party. He asked for George 
Prattleton, and the latter came out to him, and stood outside the door. 

‘«‘ Mr. Prattleton,” he whispered, “ you have heard, I suppose, how the 
trial is turning: that it is going wrong and unjustly, because there is no 
direct proof of the fraud on the register. You must release me from my 

ise.” 

‘‘T’ll be shot if I do,” returned George Prattleton, in a tone of alarm. 
“You just hold your tongue, Arkell. What is it to you? The Carr 
folks are not your friends or relations.” 

“Tf I were to let the trial go against her, for the want of telling the 
truth, I should have it on my conscience always.” 

“My word!” cried George Prattleton, ‘‘a schoolboy with a con- 
science! I never knew they were troubled with any.” 

** Will you release me from my promise of not speaking ?” 

“ Not if you go down on your knees for it. What a green one you 
are !”’ 

“Then I shall speak without.” c 

‘* You won't,” foamed Prattleton, with an oath. 

“Twill. I gave the promise only conditionally, remember; and, as 
things are turning out, | am under no obligation to keep it. But | 
would not speak without asking your consent first, whether I got it or 
not.” 

‘‘T have a great mind to carry you, by force, and fling you into the 
river,” uttered Prattleton, in a savage tone. 

“You know you couldn’t do it,” returned Henry, quietly: “if I am 
not your equal in age and strength, I could call those who are. But 
there’s not a moment to be lost. 1am off to Mr. Fauntleroy’s.” 

Henry Arkell meant what he said: he was always resolute in right : 
and Prattleton, after a further confabulation, was fain to give in. Jn- 
deed, though he had made a last effort at holding out, this was nothing 
but what he had expected all day and for several days; and he had, in a 
measure, prepared himself for it. 

**]’ll tell the news myself,” said George Prattleton, “if it must be 
told: and I'll tell it to Mr. Prattleton, not to Fauntleroy, or any of the 
law set.” 

“I must go to Mr. Prattleton with you,” returned Henry. 

“You can wait for me out here, then. We are at whist, and my 
coming out has stopped the game. I shan’t be more than five minutes.” 

George Prattleton retreated in-doors, and Henry Arkell paced about, 
before the houses of the prebendaries. He came, in turn, to the deanery, 
and was standing near its door, lost in thought, when Miss Beauclere, the 
dean’s pretty and giddy daughter, came out of a neighbouring house, 
attended by an old man-servant. She was muffled in a shawl, and wore 
a pink silk hood: the latter she threw back from her face when she saw 
Henry Arkell. 

* Why, it’s never you!” cried she, as she halted at her door. “ Thank 
you, Jacob, that will do,” she added to the servant: ‘ don’t stand, or 
you'll catch your rheumatism: Mr. Arkell will remain with me till the 
door is opened. Were you calling to see me, Harry ?” she asked, as the 
old man went away. 
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‘No, Miss Beauclerc. I am waiting for George Prattleton: he is at 
Griffin’s.” 

‘‘ Harry, tell me—why is it you never come to the deanery? I can 
assure you there is not another boy in the college who would dare to 
set at naught the dean’s invitations.” 

“‘ Knowing what passed the last night I was at the deanery, the audit 
night, can you ask why I stay away ?” he rejoined. 

‘*Oh, but you were so stupid.” 

“Yes, 1 know. I have been stupid for years past.” 

Miss Beauclere laughed. “ And you think that stopping away will 
cure you?” 

“Tt will not cure me ; years will not cure me,” he passionately broke 
forth, in a tone whose anguish was irrepressible. ‘‘ Absence and years 
alone will do that. When I go to the university” He tone un- 
able to proceed. 

“When you go to the university you will come back a wise man. 
Henry,”’ she. continued, changing her manner to seriousness, “ it was 
the height of foolishness to suffer yourself to care for me. If I—if it 
were reciprocated, and I cared for you, if 1 were dying of love for you, 
there are barriers on all sides, and in all ways.” 

“I am aware of it: there is the barrier between us of disparity of 

ears ; there is a wide barrier of station ; and there is the greatest barrier 
of all, want of love on your side. I know that my loving you has been 
nothing short of madness, from the first: madness and double madness 
since 1 knew where your heart was given.” 

“ So you will retain that crotchet in your head !” 

“It is no crotchet. Do you think my loving eyes—my jealous eyes, 
if you so will it—have been deceived? You must be happy, now that 
he has come back to Riverton.” 

“ Stupid!” echoed Miss Beauclerc. 

‘ But it has been your fault, Georgina,” he resumed, reverting to him- 
self. ‘* You saw what my feelings were becoming for you, and you did 
all you could to draw them on: though you may have deemed me a 
child, in years, you know I was not, in heart. They might have been “ 
checked in the onset, and repressed: why did you not do it? why did 
you do just the contrary, and give me encouragement? You may have 
called it flirting, and thought it good sport: but you know that what is 
sport to one, may be death to another.” 

“‘ This estrangement makes me uncomfortable,” proceeded Miss Beau- 
clerc. ‘ Papa keeps saying, ‘ What is come to Henry Arkell that he is 
never at the deanery ?’ and then I invent white stories, about believing 
that your studies take up your time. I miss you every day; I do, 
Henry : I miss your companionship ; I miss your voice at the piano; I 
miss your words in speaking to me. But here comes your friend Prat, 
for that’s the echo of old Griffin’s door. I know the different sounds of 
the doors in the Grounds. Good night, Harry: I must go in.”’ 

She bent towards him to put her hand in his, and he—he was betrayed 
out of his propriety and his good manners. He caught her to his heart, 
and held her there ; and kissed her face with his fervent lips. 

“ Forgive me, Georgina,” he murmured, as she released herself, * It 
is the first and the last time.” 
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“T wiil forgive you for this once,” cried the careless girl; “but only 
think of the ed had anybody come up: 7 staid mamma would 
go into a fit. It is what he has never done,” she added, in a deeper 
tone. 

Henry wrung her hand. “ But for him, Georgina, I should think you 
cared for me. Not that the case would be less hopeless.” 

Miss Beauclere rang a peal on the door bell, and was immediately ad- 
mitted. Whilst Henry Arkell walked forward to join George Prattle- 
ton, his heart a compound of sweet and bitter, and his brain in a mazy 
dream. 

But we left Mr. Fauntleroy in a dream by the side of his fire, and by 
no means a pleasant one. He sat there he did not know how long, but 
until he was interrupted by his servant. 

‘“* You are wanted, sir, if you please.” 

‘Wanted now! Who is it?” 

“The Reverend Mr. Prattleton, sir, and one or two more. They are 
in the drawing-room, and the fire’s gone out.” 

“He has come bothering about that tithe case,” grumbled Mr. Faunt- 
leroy to himself. ‘I won’t see him: let him come at a proper time. 
My compliments to Mr. Prattleton, Giles, but I am deep in assize busi- 
ness, and cannot see him.” 

Giles went out and came in again. ‘ Mr. Prattleton says they must 
see you, sir, whether or no. He told me to say, sir, that it is about the 
cause that’s on, Carr and Carr.” 

Mr. Fauntleroy proceeded to his drawing-room, and there he was shut 
in for some time. Whatever the conference with his visitors may have 
been, it was evident, when he came out, that for him it had borne the 
deepest interest, for his whole appearance was changed; his manners 
were excited, his eyes sparkling, and his face was radiant. 

They all left the house together, but the lawyer’s road did not lie far 
with theirs. He stopped at the lodgings occupied by Serjeant Wrangle, 
and knocked. A servant-maid came to the door. 

“T want to see Serjeant Wrangle,” said Mr. Fauntleroy, stepping in. 

“ You can't, sir. He is gone to bed.” 

**T must see him for all that,” returned Mr. Fauntleroy. 

“ Missis and master’s gone to bed too,” she added, by way of remon- 
strance, “ and I was just a going.”’ 

“With all my heart,” said Mr. Fauntleroy. ‘1 must see the ser- 
jeant.”” 

: “Taint me, then, sir, that’ll go and awaken him,”’ cried the girl. 
‘‘ He’s gone to bed dead tired, he said, and I was not to disturb him till 
eight in the morning.” 

‘Give me your candle,” replied Mr. Fauntleroy, taking it from her 
hand. “ He has the same rooms as usual, I suppose ; first floor.” 

Mr. Fauntleroy went up the stairs, and the girl stood at the bottom 
and watched and listened. She did not approve of the proceedings, but 
did not dare to check them; for Mr. Fauntleroy was a great man in 
Riverton, and their assize lodger, the serjeant, was a greater. 

Tap—tap—tap : at Serjeant Wrangle’s door. 

No response. 
Tap—tap—tap, louder. 
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‘Who the deuce is that?” called out the serjeant, who was only dig- 
nified in his wig and gown. ‘Is it you, Eliza? what do you want? It’s 
not morning, is it ?”’ 


“?Taint me, sir,” screamed out Eliza, who had now followed Mr. 
Fauntleroy. ‘I told the gentleman as you was dead tired and wasn’t to 
be woke up till eight in the morning, but he took my light and would 
come up.” 

‘“*T must see you, serjeant,” said Mr. Fauntleroy. 

‘See me! I’m in bed and asleep. Who the dickens is it ?” 

“Mr. Fauntleroy. Don’t you know my voice? Can I come in ?” 

“No; the door’s bolted.” 

* Then just come and undo it. For see you I must.” 

“ Can’t it wait ?” 

“ If it could I should not have disturbed you. Open the door and you 
shall judge for yourself.” 

Serjeant Wrangle was heard to tumble out of bed in a lump, and 
undo the bolt of the door. Eliza concluded that he was in his night 
attire, and modestly threw her apron over her face, as a veil. Mr. Faunt- 
leroy entered. 

‘The most extraordinary thing has turned up in Carr versus Carr,” 
cried he. ‘ Never had such a piece of luck, just in the nick of time, in 
all my practice.” 

“Do shut the door,” responded Serjeant Wrangle ; ‘I shall catch the 
shivers.” 

Mr. Fauntleroy shut the door, shutting out Eliza, who forthwith sat 
down on the top stair, and wished she had ten ears. ‘ Have you not a 
dressing-gown to put on ?”’ cried he to the serjeant. 

*¢]’ll listen in bed,” replied the serjeant, vaulting into it. 

A whole hour did that ill-used Eliza sit on the stairs, and nota syllable 
could she distinguish, listen as she would, nothing but an eager murmur- 
ing of voices. When Mr. Fauntleroy came out, he put the candle in her 
hand and she attended him to the door, but not in a gracious mood. 

“IT thought you were going to stop all night, sir,” she ventured to 
say. ‘Dreadful dreary it was, sitting there, a waiting.” 

“Why did you not wait in the kitchen ?” 

‘‘ Because every minute I fancied you must be a coming out. Good 
night, sir.” 

‘Good night,” returned Mr. Fauntleroy, putting half-a-crown in her 
hand. ‘ There; that’s in case you have to wait on the stairs for me 
again.” 

"liza brightened up, and officiously lighted Mr. Fauntleroy some paces 
down the street, in spite of the gas-lamp at the door, which shone well. 
‘*What a good humour the old lawyer's in!” quoth she. “I wonder 
what his business was: I heard him say something had arose in Carr 
and Carr.” 


II. 


TUESDAY morning dawned, and before nine o’clock the Nisi Prius 
court was more densely packed than on the preceding day: all Riverton 
—at least, as many a¢ could push in—were anxious to hear his lordship’s 
summing up. At twenty-eight minutes after nine, the javelins of the 
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sheriff’s s men appeared in the outer hall, ushering in the procession of the 
J 


e senior judge proceeded to the criminal court, the other, as on the 
Monday, took his place in the Nisi Prius. His lordship had his notes in 
his 1 and was turning to the jury, preparatory to entering on his 
task, when Mr. Serjeant Wrangle rose. 

“My lord—I must crave your lordship’s permission to state a fact, 
bearing on the case Carr v. Carr.’ An unexpected witness has arisen ; a 
most important witness ; one who will testify to the abstraction from the 
register ; one who was present when that abstraction was made. Your 
lordship will allow him to be heard ?” 

Serjeant Siftem, and Myon and Mynn, and Squire Carr and his son 
Valentine, and all who espoused that side, looked contemptuous daggers 
of ineredulity at Serjeant Wrangle. But the judge allowed the witness 
to be heard, for all that. 

He came forward; a remarkably handsome boy, at the stage between 
youth and manhood. The judge put his silver glasses across his nose 
and gazed at him: he thought he recognised those beautiful features. 

‘¢ Swear the witness,”’ cried some official. 

The witness was sworn. 

‘What is your name?” demanded Serjeant Wrangle. 

“ Henry Chowley Arkell.” 

‘* Where do you reside ?” 

‘In College-terrace, Riverton.” 

‘‘ You are a member of the college school and a chorister, are you 
not ?” interposed the judge, whose remembrance had come to him. 

‘A king’s scholar, my lord, and senior chorister.” 

‘“* Were you in St. James’s Church on a certain night of last Novem- 
ber ?” resumed the counsel. 

** Yes.” 

* For how long ? And how came you to be there ?” 

‘*T went in to practise on the organ, when afternoon school was over, 
and some one locked me in. I was there until nearly two in the 
morning.” 

* Who locked you in?” 

“T did not know then. I have heard since that it was one of the 
senior boys.’ 

Tell the jury what you saw.” 

Henry Arkell, amidst the confused scene, so unfamiliar to him, won- 
dered which was the jury. Not knowing, he stood as he had done 
before, looking alternately at the examining counsel and the judge. 

*‘ I went to sleep on the singers’ seat in the organ-gallery, and slept 
till a noise awoke me. I saw two people stealing up the church with a 
light ; they turned into the vestry, and I went softly down stairs and fol- 
lowed them, and stood at the vestry door looking in.’ 

‘** Who were those parties ?” 

“The one was Mr. George Prattleton; the other a stranger of the 
name of Rolls, who was staying somewhere in Riverton. Mr. George 
Prattleton unlocked the safe and gave Rolls the register, and he sat down 
and looked through it: he was looking a long whilt.” 

‘* What next did you see ?” 
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‘When Mr. George Prattleton had his back turned to the table, I saw 
Rolls blow out the light. He pretended it had gone out of itself, and 
asked George Prattleton to fetch the matches from the bench at the 
entrance door. As soon as George Prattleton had gone for them, a light 
reappeared in the vestry, and I saw Rolls place what looked to be a piece 
of thick pasteboard behind one of the leaves, and then draw a knife ben 
it and cut it out. He put the leaf and the board and the knife into his 
pocket, and blew out the candle again.” 

‘Did Mr. George Prattleton see nothing of this ?” 

‘“No. He was gone for the matches, and when he came back the 
vestry was in darkness, as he had left it. ‘ Nothing risk, nothing win,’ 
I heard Rolls say to himself. ‘I thought I could do him.’ ” 

“« After that ?” 

‘After that, when Mr. George Prattleton came back with the matches, 
Rolls lighted the candle and continued to look over the register, and 
George Prattleton grumbled at him for being so long. Presently Rolls 
shut the book and hurraed, saying it was not in, and Mr. Prattleton might 
put it up again.”’ 

‘Did you understand what he meant by ‘it?’ Can you repeat the 
words he used ?”’ 

‘I believe I can, or nearly so, for I have thought of them often sinee. 
‘It’s not in the register, Prattleton,’ he said. ‘Hurrah! It will be 
thousands of pounds in our pockets. When the other side brought forth 
the lame tale that there was such an entry, we thought it a bag of moon- 

ghine. Put up your register.’ I think that was it.” 

‘* What next happened ?” 

“T saw Rolls hand the book to George Prattleton, dnd then I went 
down the church as quietly as I could, and found the key in the door and 
got out. I hid behind a tombstone, and I saw them both emerge from 
the church, and Mr. George Prattleton locked it and put the key in his 
pocket. I heard them disputing at the door, when they found it open : 
Rolls accused George Prattleton of unlocking the door when he went to 
fetch the matches; and George Prattleton accused Rolls of having neg- 
lected to lock it when they entered the church.” 

‘‘ Meanwhile it was you who had unlocked it, to let yourself out ?” 

“Yes. And I was in too great a hurry, for fear they should see me, 
to shut it after me.” 

“A very nicely concocted tale!’’ sneered Serjeant Siftem, after several 
more questions had been asked of Henry, and he rose to cross-examine. 
“You would like the court and jury to believe you, sir?” 

‘‘T hope all will believe, who hear me, for it is the truth,” he answered, 
with simplicity. And he had his wish; for all did believe him; and 
Serjeant. Siftem’s searching questions, and insinuations that the fancied 
George Prattleton and Rolls were nothing but ghosts, failed to shake his 
testimony, or their belief. 

The next witness called was Roland Lewis, who had just come into 
court, marshalled by the head master. A messenger, attended by a 

javelin man, had been despatched in hot haste to the college schoolroom, 
demanding the attendance of Roland Lewis. Mr. Wilberforce, confounded 
by their appearance, and perplexed by the obscure tale of the messenger, 
that “ two of the college gentlemen, Lewis and another, was found to have 
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had som’at to do with the theft from the register, though not, he b’lieved, 

in the way of thieving it theirselves,”’ left his desk and his duties, and 
accompanied Lewis. 

«You are in the college school ?” said Serjeant Wrangle, after Lewis 
was sworn and had given his name. 

‘King’s scholar, sir, and third senior,” replied Lewis, who could 
scarcely speak for fright ; which was not lessened when he caught sight 
of the Dean of Riverton on the bench, next the judge. 

“ Did you shut up a companion, Henry Cheveley Arkell, in the church 
of St. James the Less, one afternoon last November, when he had gone 
in to practise on the organ?” 

Lewis wiped his face, and tried to calm his breathing, and glared fear- 
fully. towards the bench, but never spoke. 

“You have been sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, sir, and you must do so,” said the judge, staring at his ugly 
face, through his glasses. ‘‘ Answer the question.” 

“ Y—es.” 

“ What was your motive for doing so?” asked Serjeant Wrangle. 

“Tt was only done in fun. I didn’t mean to hurt him.” 

“ Pretty fun !” ejaculated one of the jury, who had a timid boy of his 
own in the college school, and thought how horrible might be the conse- 
quences should he get locked up in St. James’s Church. 

“ How long did you leave him there ?” 

“TI don’t know. I took back the key to the clerk’s, and the next 
morning, when we went to let him out, he was gone.” 

“ Who is‘ we 2?” Who was with you ?” cried Serjeant Wrangle, catch- 
ing at the word. 

“Mr. George Prattleton. He was at the clerk’s in the morning, and I 
told him about it, and asked him to get the key, for Hunt would not let me 
have it. So he came with me and opened the church ; but Arkell was not 
there. He had got out somehow.” 

When this witness, after a good deal of badgering, was released, Ser- 
jeant Siftem, a bright thought having occurred to him, desired that the 
Reverend Mr. Wilberforce might get into the witness-box. The Reverend 
Mr. Wilberforce did so: and the serjeant began, in an insinuating tone : 

“ The witness, Henry Cheveley Arkell, is under your tuition in the col- 
legiate school, I assume ?” 

“ He is,” sternly replied Mr. Wilberforce, who had not forgotten Ser- 
jeant Siftem’s insult of the previous day. 

“Would you believe him on his oath ?” 

“On his oath, or without it.”’ 

* Oh, you would, would you !” retorted the serjeant. ‘“ Schoolboys are 
addicted to romancing, though.” 

“Henry Arkell is of strict integrity. His word may be implicitly 
trusted.” 

“T can bear testimony to Henry Arkell’s honourable and truthful 
nature,” spoke up the Dean of Riverton, from his place beside the judge. 
“‘ His general conduct is exemplary ; a pattern to the school.” 

“ Henry Cheveley Arkell,”’ roared out the undaunted Serjeant Siftem, 
drowning the dean’s voice. ‘I have done with you, Mr. Wilberforce.” 
So the master left the witness-box, and Henry re-entered it. 
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“I omitted to put a question to you, Mr. Chorister,” began Serjeant 
Siftem. ‘Should you know this fabulous gentleman of your imagina- 
tion, this Rolls, if you were to see him ?” 

“Yes,” replied Henry. ‘I saw him this morning as I came into 
court.” 

That shut up Serjeant Siftem. 

“ Where did you see him ?” inquired the judge. 

“ In the outer hall, my lord. He was with Mr. Valentine Carr.” 

The judge whispered a word to somebody with a white wand, who was 
standing near him, and that person immediately went hunting about the 
court, to find Rolls and bring him before the judge. But Rolls had made 
himself scarce ere the conclusion of Henry Arkell’s first evidence, and, as 
it transpired afterwards, decamped from the town. The next witness put 
into the box was Mr. George Prattleton. 

“‘ You are aware, I presume, of the evidence given by Henry Chevele 
Arkell,” said Serjeant Wrangle. ‘‘Can you deny that part of it which 
relates to yourself ?” 

“No, unfortunately I cannot,” replied Mr. George Prattleton, who was 
very down in the mouth—as his looks were described by a friend of his in 
court. ‘“ Rolls is a villain.” 

“‘ That is not evidence, sir,” said the judge. 

“ He is a despicable villain, my lord,” returned the witness, giving way 
to his injured feelings. ‘He came a stranger to Riverton, and I got 
acquainted with him; that is, he scraped acquaintance with me, and we 

ere soon intimate. Very soon he began to make use of me; he asked 
if I would do him a favour. He wanted to get a private sight of the 
register in St. James’s Church. So I consented, I am sorry to say, to get 
him a private sight ; but I made the bargain that he should not copy a 
— word out of it, and of course I meant to be with him and watch 
im.” 

“ Did you know that his request had reference to the case of Carr 
versus Carr ?” inquired Serjeant Wrangle. 

‘No, I'll swear I did not,” retorted the witness, in a savage tone, for- 
getting, probably, that he was already on his oath. ‘ He never told me 
why he wanted to look. He would go in at night: if he were seen 
entering the church in the day, it might be fatal to his client’s cause, was 
the tale he told; and I am ashamed to acknowledge that I took him iu 
at night, and suffered him to look at the register.” 

“ You knew where the key of the safe was kept ?” 

“Yes; I was one day in the church with the Reverend Mr. Prattleton, 
and saw him take it from its place.” 

“ Did you see Rolls abstract the leaf ?” 

“ Of course I did not,” indignantly retorted the witness. “ I suddenly 
found the vestry in darkness, and he got me to fetch the matches, which 
were left on the bench at the entrance door. It must have been done 
then. Soon after I returned, he gave me back the register, and I locked 
itup again. When we got to the church door we were astonished to find 
it open, but e 

“But you did not suspect it was opened by one who had watched your 
proceedings,” interrupted the judge. 

“No, my lord. Rolls left the town the next day, and I have never 
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seen him since. “That’s all I know of the transaction, and I can only 
publicly repeat m my deep regret and shame that I should have been drawn 
into such a one.” 

“ Drawn, however, without much scruple, as it appears,” rebuked the 
judge, with a severe countenance. ‘Allow me to ask you, sir, when it 
was you first became acquainted with the fact that a theft had been per- 
petrated on the register ?” 

Mr. George Prattleton did not immediately answer. He would have 
given much not to be obliged to do so: but the court wore an ominous 
silence, and the judge waited his reply. 

“The day after it took place, Arkell, the college-boy, came and told 
me what he had seen, but——” 

“Then, sir, it was your duty to have proclaimed it, and to have had 

~~ taken to arrest your confederate, Rolls,” interrupted the stern 


as “But, my lord, I did not believe Arkell. I did not indeed,” he added, 
endeavouring to impart to his tone an air of veracity, and therefore—as 

is sure to be the case—imparting to it just the contrary. “TI could not 

believe that Rolls, or any one else in a respectable position, would be 
guilty of so felonious an action.” 

~ The less excuse you make upon the point, the better,” observed the 

ge. 

“ For some few minutes Serjeant Siftem and his party had been confer- 
ring in whispers. The serjeant, at this stage, spoke. 

“My 7 this revelation has come upon my instructors, Mynn axd 
Mynn, with the most utter surprise, and 

“The man, Rolls, is clerk to Mynn and Mynn, I believe,” interrupted 
the judge, in as significant a tone as a presiding judge permits himself to 
assume. 

“He was, my lord, but he will not be in future. They discard him 
from this hour. In fact, should he not make good his escape from the 
country, which it is more than likely he is already endeavouring to 
effect, he will probably, next assizes, find himself placed before your 
lordship for judgment, should you happen to come this circuit, and pre- 
side in the other court. But My nn and Mynn wish to ietlaim, 3 in the 
most emphatic manner, all cognisance of this man’s crime. They 

“There is no charge to be brought against Mynn and Mynn in con- 
nexion with it, is there; ?” again interposed the judge. 

“ Most certainly not, my lord,” replied the counsel, in a lofty tone, 
meant to impress the public ear. 

“Then, Brother Siftem, it appears to me that you need not take up 
the time of the court to enter on their defence.” 

“T bow to your lordship’s opinion. Mynn and Mynn and their client, 
Squire Carr, are not less indignant that so rascally a trick should have 
been perpetrated, than the public must be. But this evidence, which has 
come upon them in so overwhelming a manner, they feel they cannot 
hope to confute. Iam therefore instructed to inform your lordship and 
the jury that they withdraw from the suit, and permit a verdict to be 
entered for the other side.” 

“ Very good,” replied the judge. 

And thus, after certain technicalities had been observed, the proceed- 
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ings were concluded, and the court began to itself of its-specta- 
sa oiailbeailemheiieamn saansleaieets Walon ened them. Foronce 


my 
The’ . Wilberforce laid hold of Henry Arkell. “ Tell 


me,” said he, but not in an angry tone, “how much more that is incom- 
prehensible are you keeping secret, allowing it to come out tome piece- 
meal ?” 

‘Henry smiled. “I don’t think there is any more, sir.” 


“Ves thereis. It is i sible why you should not have dis- 
closed, at the time, all you had been a witness to im the church. Why 
did you not ?” 


“J could not speak without compromising George Prattleton, sir; and 
if I had, he might have been brought to trial for it.” 

“Serve him right too,” said Mr. Wilberforce. 

«Tt would have been an ungrateful return, sir, to the Reverend ‘Mr. 
Prattleton, after all the kindness he has shown my family.” 

«Gratitude is a praiseworthy feeling, Arkell, but it should yield to 
justice. Had Mrs. Carr and her orphans lost their cause, through your 
not speaking, you would have reflected on yourself all your life. You 

to have thought of this.” 

“It is only within a day or two, sir, that I knew the leaf, taken out, 
had reference to Mrs. Carr’s case: indeed, it was only yesterday evening 
that I heard it would be likely to cost her the trial. And I immediately 
went to George Prattleton and told him he must absolve me from the 
promise I had given him, or else I should speak without it.” 

‘Then you gave him a promise not to betray him?” hastily inter- 
rupted the master. 

“Yes, sir; conditionally. The day following the scene in the church, 
I told George Prattleton what I had seen done. At first I could not 
decide how to act: had my father been in town I think I should have 
disclosed all to him : once I thought of telling you; then Mr. Prattleton ; 
but it was ampossible to tell any one, without betraying George. At last 
I decided to go to George himself, and I did so, and related what I had 
seen. Though he professed not to believe me, he wanted me to take an 
oath never to divulge it to any one. I would not do that: but I gave 
him my word not to disclose it, unless circumstances compelled me. He 
asked me to define what I meant by ‘circumstances,’ and I explai 
that should any mischief or injustice arise, through the theft, which my 
speaking would remedy, then I should speak.” 

“ Like what has arisen ?” cried Mr. Wilberforce. 

“Yes, sir. So yesterday evening, when George found I was deter- 
mined, he himself told Mr. Prattleton, and called me in to confirm it: 
and then Mr. Prattleton made us go with him to Mr. Fauntleroy.” 

“‘ Did your evidence in court to-day comprise all you saw and heard in 
the vestry ?” 

“ Yes, sir; nearly.” 

“Nearly! What did you omit ?” 

“T omitted nothing of what I saw, and but little of what I heard. It 
was only some conversation that passed between Rolls and George 
Prattleton : nothing that could affect the case either way, so I did not 
think myself obliged to mention it.” 
M2 
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a ee Mr. Wilberforce: “George Prattleton 
got paid for his services: and he would do the same again to-morrow, for 
money. I wonder Mr. Prattleton will have anything to do with him. 
Did you know it was Lewis who locked you up in the church ?” 

« Kot that same night. George Prattleton told me at the interview 
of the next day.” 

“ And you sesame screened him from punishment! like you now 
would screen George Prattleton to me. You are a ES boy, Arkell,” 
the master emphatically added, laying his hand upon his shoulder, “and 
you will make a good man.”’ 

“1 hope so, sir: if I live.” 

“ If you live !—what do you mean by that? By the way,” added the 
—_ recollecting himself, “‘have you found any ill effects to-day from 

e fall ?” 

“‘ There is a dull pain in my head, sir: I did not feel it much in court 
a it is aching again now.” 

“ Well, don’t come to college until you feel quite equal to it,” con- 
cluded the master, walking away. 

Henry was nearing his own home when he met a party: the dean and 
Miss Beauclerc, some friends of theirs, with Mr. St. John and his cousin, 
Lady Anne. Henry touched his cap to the dean, and took it off to 
Miss Beauclerc. The dean stopped him. 

“‘ What do you call yourself? A lion ?” 

Henry smiled. 

**T think you stand a fair chance of being promoted into one. Do you 
a: what i wished to-day, when you were giving your evidence ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ That you were my own son.” 

Henry involuntarily glanced at Georgina, and she glanced at him: 
her face retained its calmness, but a flush of crimson came over his. No 
one observed them but Mr. St. John. 

‘“‘] want you at the deanery to-night,” continued the dean, releasing 
Henry. “ No excuse about lessons now: your fall on Sunday has given 
you holiday. You will come ?”’ 

“* Ves, sir.” 

Georgina’s eyes sparkled, and she nodded to him in triumph a dozen 
times, as she walked on with the dean. 

Following in the wake of the dean’s party came the Rev. Mr. Prattle- 
ton. Henry approached him timidly. 

“T hope you will forgive me, sir. I could not help speaking.” 

“ Forgive you!” echoed Mr. Prattleton ; ‘1 wish nobody wanted for- 
giveness worse than you do. You have acted nobly throughout. I have 
recommended Mr. George to get some employment out of the town, not 
to remain in it in idleness and trouble my table any longer. He can 


join his friend Rolls on the Continent if he likes: I understand he is 


most likely off thither.” 
So, taking one thing with another, it was a satisfactory termination to 
renowned cause, Carr versus Carr. 




















STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 
By W. Cuarves Kent. 


I—POPE AT TWICKENHAM, 


Bryonp a hundred years and more, 
A garden lattice like a door 
tands open in the sun, 
Admitting fitful winds that set 
Astir the fragrant mignionette 
In waves of speckled dun : 


Sweet waves, above whose odorous flow 
Red roses bud, red roses blow, 

In beds that gem the lawn— 
Enamelled rings and stars of flowers, 
By summer beams and vernal showers, 

From earth nutritious drawn. 


Within the broad bay-window, there— 
Lo! huddled in his easy-chair, 
One hand upon his knee, 
A hand so thin, so wan, so frail, 
It tells of pains and griefs a tale— 
A small bent form I see. 


The day is fair, the hour is noon, 

From neighbouring thicket trills the boon 
The nuthatch yields in song : 

All drenched with recent rains, the leaves 

Are dripping—drip the sheltering eaves, 
The am notes among. 


And twinkling diamonds in the grass 
Show where the flitting zephyrs pass, 
That shake the green blades dry : 
And golden radiance fills the air, 
And gilds the floating gossamer, 
That glints and trembles by. 


ow blind to each hs polled foc 
t anguish on his face, 
And eyes of dreamful hue, 
That lonely man sits brooding there, 
Still huddled in his easy-chair, 
With memories life will rue. 


Where bay might crown that honoured head, 
A homely crumpled nightcap spread, 
Half veils the careworn brows : 

In morning-gown of rare brocade 
His puny shrunken shape arrayed, 
His sorrowing soul avows— 
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Avows in every drooping line, 
jection words not thus define 
eloquent of woe ; 
Yet never to those mournful eyes 
The heart’s full-brimming fountains rise 
Sweet tears to overflow. 


No token here of studied grief, 

But plainest signs that win belief, 

A =e scene and true. 

| Beside the mourner’s chair displayed, 
The matin meal’s slight comforts laid 
| The trimly board w. 


*Mid silvery sheen of burnished a 
The chilled and tarnished choco 
On snow-white damask stands ; 
lndnty pias ha lures — 
sadder minls 4 ™ 
Still cael by alta 
A drowsy bee above the cream 
Hums loitermg in the sunny gleam 
That tips each rim with go 
A chequered maze of light and gloom 
Floats m the quaintly littered room 
With varymg charms untold. 


Why sits that silent watcher there, 

Still brooding with that face of care— 
That gaze of tearless pain ? 

What bonds of woe his spirit bind— 

What treasure lost can leave behind 
Such stings within his brain ? 

He.dreams of one who lies above, 

He never more in life can love— 
That mother newly dead : 

He waits the artist-friend whose skill 

Shall catch the angel-beauty still 
Upon her features spread ! 































A reverent sorrow fills the air, 

And makes a throne of grief the chair 
Where filial genius mourns : 

Death proving still, at direst need, 

Life’s sceptre-wand—a broken reed, 

Love’s wreath—a crown of thorns! 
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MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.* 


By its express title, as well as its subject-matter, this work is serge | 
over and above a Life of John Milton. It is, avowedly, the poet’s Life 
narrated in connexion with the general history of his time—political, 
ecclesiastical, and literary. Perhaps we might, without much misprision, 
invert the description, and pronounce it the History of that particular 
time narrated in connexion with the life of John Milton. So copious 
and diffuse, so multifarious and far-glancing, so comprehensive and 
discursive, is Professor Masson’s exhaustive biography of the inspired 
bard. 

Judiciously he has intimated in his title the broad character of the 
book. His first object, he tells us, has been to narrate the Life of Milton 
fully, deliberately, and minutely, with as much of additional fact and 
illustration as might be supposed to result, even at this distance of time, 
from new cell and from a further explanation of the old materials ; 
and at the same time he has not deemed it unfit, in the instance of such 
a Life, to allow the forms of Biography to overflow into those of History. 
In other words, “it is intended to exhibit Milton’s Life in its connexions 
with all the more notable phenomena of the period of British history in 
which it was cast—its state-politics, its ecclesiastical variations, its lite- 
rature and speculative thought.” And it so happens, “as if to obli 
Biography, in this instance, to pass into History,” that Milton’s Life 
divides itself, with almost mechanical exactness, into three periods, cor- 
responding with those of the pes social movement,—the first 
extending from 1608 to 1640, which was the period of his education and 
of his minor poems; the second extending from 1640 to 1660, or from 
the beginning of the Civil Wars to the ‘ostnention, and forming the 
middle period of his polemical activity as a prose-writer; and the third 
extending from 1660 to 1674, which was the period of his later muse and 
of the publication of “ Paradise Lost.” 

It is Professor Masson’s plan to devote a volume to each of these 
periods. Volume the first monopolises nearly 800 pages to begin with; 
so that the extent of the canvas for this great historical picture may be 
imagined. The author admits that no portion of our national history 
has received more abundant, or more admirable elucidations, than the 
sixty-six years included in the three periods; but modestly suggests, with 
an unassuming “ perhaps,” that in traversing it again in that mood, and 
with that special bent of inquiry, which may be natural where the Bio- 
graphy of Milton is the primary interest, some new facts may be seen in 
a new light, and, at all events, certain orders of facts lying by the sides 
of the main track, may come into notice. “As the great poet of the 
age, Milton may, obviously enough, be taken as the representative of its 
literary efforts and capabilities ; and the general history of its literature 
may, therefore, be narrated in connexion with his life. But even in the 








* The Life of John Milton: narrated in connexion with the Political, Kecle- 
siastical, and Literary History of his Time. By David Masson, M.A., Professor of 
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political and ecclesiastical departments Milton was not one standing 
aloof. He was not the man of action of the party with which he was 
associated, and the actual and achieved deeds of that party, whether in 
war or in council, are not the property of his life; but he was, as nearly 
as any private man in his time, the thinker and idealist of the party—now 
the expositor and champion of their views, now their instructor and iu 
advance of them ; and hence, without encroaching too much on eommon 
ground, there are incidents and tendencies of the great Puritan Revolu- 
tion which illustrate his Life especially, and seek illustration from it.” 
In favour of a Biography on the present scale, or something like it, our 
author refers to what Southey said, many years ago, that a Life of Milton 
was “yet a desideratum in our literature’—meaning, among other 
meanings, that almost every Life then produced had been written as an 
introductory memoir to some edition or other of the Poet’s works, and 
on a scale corresponding to that purpose. “Useful as such summaries 
of facts are, they do not answer to the notion that might be formed of a 
Biography of Milton considered as an independent work. It is surely 
not consistent with proper ideas of Biography, for example, that such a 
man as Milton should be whirled on to the thirty-second year of his life 
[1640] in the course of a few pages, the more especially when, in that 

riod of his life, he had already done much that we now associate with 

is name, and had shown himself potentially all that he was ever to be.” 
Whether Mr. Masson may not have erred in the opposite extreme, admits 
a doubt. 

Certainly this large volume teems with information, instruction, and 
entertainment. It is proof positive of a vast expenditure of time and 
labour, of patient research and spirited investigation. There is con- 
scientious workmanship manifest throughout. And, after all, if the 
critical demur to the diffuseness of the plan, and opine that seven hun- 
dred and eighty divided by two, if not by three, would give a fairer quo- 
tient,—there is probably a numerous public to whom this diffuseness 
will minister delight, and who will gladly and gratefully familiarise 
themselves with the history of Milton’s time, while following the narra- 
tive of Milton’s life. 

Over every foot of the ground, then, Professor Masson lingers with 
amorous delay. Every little thing connected, more or less remotely, 
with John Milton, is made to justify a digression. Every single person, 
big or little, with whom John Milton ever came in contact, is made the 
excuse for an excursus. We learn a world of things by this mode of 
highway sauntering and by-way roaming, but our advance is only here a 
little and there a little—or like Hood’s ‘ Plain Direction,” 


Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square. 


This zig-zag progress, however, takes us at any rate over a deal of 

und, and interests us in a variety of else unobserved particulars. 
Heraldry, archeology, topography, statistics, theology, public-school 
life, university life, English literature from its beginnings, church govern- 
ment, politics, country life, continental life—nothing comes amiss to our 
indefatigable guide. He spends his score of pages, and upwards, on 
Milton’s “ Ancestry and Kindred,” in the lavish style of Sylvanus 
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Urban himself: this aye chapter is “ purposely excursive,” he says, 
his hope being that, by multiplying indications to the utmost, he may 
make further information ible. ‘From the position in life of the 

t’s father and mother, I expect more from examination of wills than 
from search in Herald’s Visitations and the like;” adding, that he has 
himself turned over many wills of Miltons, Jeffreys, Haughtons, and 
Bradshaws, at Oxford and at Doctors’ Commons; “ but lucky hits may 
be made by others. A search in a Registry of Wills is like fishin 
twenty throws for one bite; and at Doctors’ Commons it costs a shilling 
a throw.’’ Antiquarian anglers are not wanting, prepared in their en- 
thusiasm to pay for as many throws after this ancestral small fry, as 
other enthusiasts for throws a¢ Aunt Sally; and we should not be sur- 
prised to see this genealogical chapter, bulky as it is, increased in a 
second edition, by dint of their “ shilling a throw” researches, to well- 
nigh double its present size. 

The locality of Milton’s birth—very literally indeed, and almost too 
close, within sound of Bow bells—gives occasion to an ample description 
of Bread-street and its vicinity. Beyond which, however, the author 
takes us ideal walks with his boy-hero down Ludgate-hill to Fleet-street 
and the then “ luxurious” Strand—or again to Holborn or Old-Bourne, 
then built as far as Lincoln’s Inn-fields, or northward as far as Cripple- 
gate and the favourite suburbs of Moorfields and Finsbury; or eastward, 
through more bustling thoroughfares, to Whitechapel or the Tower. 
Or southward, round by London Bridge, or in a boat from Queenhithe, 
landing in the neighbourhood of the Globe, the Bear-garden, and other 
playhouses, which stand in open spaces amid trees on Bankside; from 
which spot, looking back across the clear stream with the various craft 
upon it to the populous opposite bank, we are enabled to see, ‘‘ over the 
dense built space, the open country to the north—Hackney a little to 
the right; in the centre, and just over St. Paul’s, Highgate; and more 
to the left, over the Temple and Fleet-street, the heights of Hampstead 
with their windmills. 

‘“‘ Something of all this, in some order of succession or another, the 
boy did see. After all, however, Milton must have been but moderately 
sensitive from the first to impressions of this kind. More important in 
his case than contact with the world of city-sights and city-humours lying 
round the home of his childhood, was the training he received within 
that home itself.” Accordingly we are next introduced within the 
threshold of the Spread-Eagle in Broad-street, where the roar of Cheapside 
and the aniuliien city becomes muffled in the distance, and catch a 
charming glimpse of the scrivener’s family group. ‘“ It is a warm and 
happy home. Peace, comfort, and industry reign within it. During 
the day the scrivener is busy with his apprentices and clients ; but in 
the evening the family are gathered together—the father on one side, 
the mother on the other, the eldest girl and her brother John seated 
near, and little Kit lying on the hearth. A grave Puritanie piety was 
then the order in the households of most of the respectable citizens of 
London ; and in John Milton’s house there was more than usual of the 
accompanying affection for Puritanic habits and modes of thought. Re- 
ligious reading and devout exercises would be part of the regular life of 
the family. And thus a disposition towards the serious, a regard for 
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religion as the chief concern in life, and a dutiful love of the parents 
who so taught him, would be cultivated in Milton from his earliest 
years. Happy child to have such parents ; happy parents to have such 
a child !” 

The scrivener’s ‘grave Puritanic piety” was not, however, of that 
stern cast, or sombre hue, which accounts worldly culture an abomination. 
He had a passion for music, and was a notable composer in his time. 
Other instruments besides an organ were to be heard under his roof ; and 
often must the child John, as Mr. Masson suggests, have bent over his 
father while composing, or listened to him as he played ; while there 
would often, of an evening, when one or two musical acquaintances 
“‘dropt in,” be voices enough in the Spread-Eagle for a little household 
concert. ‘Then might the well-printed and well-kept set of the 
Orianas [a volume of twenty-five madrigals, in praise of Queen Bess, 
one of them by the harmonious scrivener] be brought out; and, each 
one present taking a suitable part, the child might hear, and always 
with fresh delight, his father’s own madrigal : 

Pair Oriana, in the morn, 

Before the day was born, 

With velvet steps on ground, 

Which made nor print nor sound, 

Would see her nymphs abed, 

What lives those ladies led : 

The roses blushing said, 

*O, stay, thou shepherd-maid ;’ 

And, on a sudden, all 

They rose and heard her call. 

Then sang those shepherds and nymphs of Diana, 
* Long live fair Oriana, long live fair Oriana.’ 


They can remember little how a child is affected who do not see how 
from the words, as well as from the music of this song, a sense of fan- 
tastic grace would sink into the mind of the boy—how Oriana and her 
nymphs and a little Arcadian grass-plat would be before him, and a 

orus of shepherds would be seen singing at the close, and yet, some- 
how or other, it was all about Queen Elizabeth! And so, if, instead of 
the book of Madrigals, it was the thin large volume of Sir William 
Leighton’s ‘Tears and Lamentations’ that furnished the song of the 
evening. Then, if one of his father’s contributions were selected, the 
words might be, 

QO, had I wings like to a dove, 
Then a I from these troubles fly ; 


To wilderness I would remove, 
To spend my life and there to die. 


How, as he listened, the lonely dove would be seen winging through 
the air, and the wilderness, its destination, would be fancied as a great 
desolate place, somewhere about Moorfields. ... . Joiming with his 
young voice in these exercises of the family, the boy became a singer 
almost as soon as he could speak. We see him going to the organ for 
his own amusement, picking out little melodies by the ear, and stretching 
his tiny in search of img chords. According to Aubrey, his 
father t him music, and made him an accomplished organist.” 
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Man nme to forget that Milton was ever young—to dis- 
believe that 1e Was os joyous and debonair—to overlook his suthorship 
of L’ Allegro, and his specifie strictures on moroseness. But the 

was no such puritan, as this oversight would imply. Milton was no 
Malvolio, in this sour-faced saturnine sense. At ei , or thereabouts, 
we find him describing the playhouse, for instance, as one of his habitual 
recreations when in London. ‘When I am wearied,” he writes to his 
old schoolfellow, Diodati, ‘‘ the pomp of the winding [?] theatre takes me 
hence, and the garrulous stage calls me to its noisy applauses —whether 
it be the wary old gentleman that is heard, or the prodigal heir ; whether 
the wooer, or the soldier with his “yn doffed, is on the boards, or the 
lawyer prosperous with a ten years’ lawsuit, is mouthing forth his gib- 
berish to the unlearned reg Often the wily savant is abetting the 
lover-son, and at every turn cheating the very nose of the stiff father; 
often there the maiden, wondering at her new sensations, knows not what 
love is, and, while she knows not, loves.” And so the Cantab goes on, 
with allusions possibly to Romeo and the Ghost in “ Hamlet,” and direct 
ones to the @dipus of Sophocles—treasuring up impressions that he was 
one day to record in imperishable verse; w im in “ divinest melan- 
choly ” mood, he would 


Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 

Or what (though rare) of later age 

Ennobled hath the buskin’d stage— 


or else, in mirthful mood, with a sharp appetite for the humours of 
Master Stephen and Master Matthew, or the witty devices of Rosalind 
and the fun of her fool i’ the forest— 


Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learnéd sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 


In his twentieth year, Milton delivered an oration in the hall of his 
college (Christ’s), on this thesis: that sportive exercises on occasion are 
not inconsistent with the studies of Philosophy. And mark the scope of 
his rhetoric, as Englished by Professor Masson from the original Latin. 
Undertaking the praise of jocularity, the B.A. futurus exclaims, in the 
course of a nearly two hours’ long oration: ‘ Nor are my praises unde- 
served! What is there that sooner conciliates and longer retains friend- 
ship than a pleasant and festive disposition? Let there be a person who 
has no jests, nor fun, nor nice little facetiz in him, and you will hardly 
find one to whom he is agreeable and welcome. . . . . But if there is any 
one who would rather not be considered urbane and gay, let him not take 
it to heart if he is called country-bred and clownish. Well do we know 
a certain illiberal kind of fellows who being themselves perfectly morose 
and unfestive,” &c. “The poets, most sagacious shadowers forth of truth, 
bring in Jupiter himself, and the rest of the celestials abandoning them- 
selves to joviality at their feasts and cups. ... . But perchance are 
not wanting some bearded Masters, very crabbed and harsh, who, think- 
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ing themselves Catos, and not little Catos, their countenances com- 
posed to a Stoic severity, and shaking their stiff polls, will tetchily 
complain,” &c. &c. Enough to show the drift of Milton’s Praise of 
Folly. For he too, like Erasmus, could be an encomiast thereof, in fit 
season, and in due measure. 

The jovial will retort that such seasons came few and far between, and 
that the measure was very scant. And judging by their own rule, they 
are so far right. Milton was constitutionally and habitually serious. He 
speaks of “festivities and jests” as things “in which I acknowledge my 
faculty to be very slight.’’ He had no turn that way. As his bio- 
grapher says, his pleasure in such pastimes was small ; and, when he did 
good-humouredly throw himself into them, it was with an apology for 
being out of his element. “ But still more distinctly was the same 
seriousness of disposition shown in his notion as to where innocence in 
such things ended. In the nickname of ‘the Lady,’ as applied to Milton 
by his college-fellows, we see, from his own interpretation of it, not only 
an allusion to his personal appearance, but also a charge of prudery. It 
was as if they called him ‘the Maid.’ He himself understood it so; and 
there are passages in some of his subsequent writings, in which he seems 
to regard it as due to himself, and as necessary to a proper appreciation 
of his whole career, that such references to the innocence of his youth 
should be interpreted quite literally.” 

Professor Masson forcibly shows Milton’s deepest “fixed idea,” from 
his youth upwards, to have been that of the necessity of moral integrit 
to a life of truly great work or truly great endeavour of whatever ind. 
His authority is justly said to be dead against the “ wild oats” apologists 
—the poet’s “fixed idea” being, that whoso “ would not be frustrate of 
his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a 
true poem”—that he who would not be frustrate of being great, or doing 
good hereafter, must be on his guard from the first against sensuality as 
a cause of spiritual incapacitation ; and he was careful to regulate his own 
conduct by a recollection of this principle. For not in vain had he prayed 
on his twenty-third birthday to be taught so to number his days that he 
might apply his heart unto wisdom—to be instructed in the value of 
time, and the significance of life, and, whatever his lot, 


——have grace to use it so, 
As ever in his great Task-Master’s eye. 


His being nicknamed “the Lady” in his college, seems to imply a 
‘‘certain prevailing air of the feminine in his look”—which may agree 
well enough with what we are told of his unusually delicate complexion, 
his light brown hair falling to his ruff on both sides of his oval face, and 
his slender and elegant rather than massive or powerful form. The 
“feminine,” however, observes his present biographer, was of that peeu- 
liar sort—let connoisseurs determine what it is—which would consist 
with clear eyes of a dark grey and with a “delicate and tunable voice,” 
that could be firm in the low tenor notes and carry tolerably sonorous 
matter. And, ljady-like as he was, there was nothing effeminate in his 
demeanour. ‘ His deportment,’’ says Wood, “was affable, his gait 
erect and manly, bespeaking courage and undauntedness.” A vein of 
‘“‘unbashful self-assertion” is unquestionably discernible throughout all 
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Milton’s own hy and may well be believed to have shown itself through- 


out his whole life. 

Perhaps this very quality made him somewhat unpopular among his 
fellow-students at Christ's, who may have meant no compliment in any 
sense when they dubbed him “the Lady.” Passages in his college 
exercises imply a certain amount of ill-will, and a defiant readiness on his 

rt to give them sneer for sneer, sarcasm for sarcasm, slang for slang. 

hat Milton was a master of virulent abuse, his polemical tracts ro 
only too manifest, in paragraph after paragraph of truculent personality. 
And he seems to have given his Cantab coevals a taste of this quality— 
nor would they complain of the seasoning as too mild. It is a pity to see 
that even young John Milton could indulge in untranslatable coarseness, 
and provoke broad grins by elaborate nastiness. True, it was the annual 
custom of the University at that time to sanction these rhetorical 
revelries, ‘in which the Latin tongue was ransacked for terms of 
buffoonery and scurrility, and the classic mythology for its gross anec- 
dotes.” Milton, therefore, only fell in with the rest. But he took care 
not to fall behind the rest. If anything, he probably outran his duller 
competitors. And surely this was a bad eminence to attain. Professor 
Masson thinks he can aver, from what he has seen of other extant speci- 
mens of such revelry, that Milton could beat the Clevelands and the 
Randolphs even in this sort of thing when he chose. His choice might 
have been better had he chosen to be second-best. 

The chapter which relates all that is known* of Milton’s college 
course, winds up with some remarks on what our author had charac- 
terised, in a previous work, as his “ intellectual inquisitiveness’’—a 
quality that partly served as substitute for that of humour, in which he 
was confessedly deficient. For no one, we presume, will deny, that, 
although Milton could occasionally condescend to mirth and jocosity, it 
was not as one to whom the element was natural; or that, while he had 
plenty of wit and sarcasm, and could also, in a ponderous way, revel in 
ludicrous images and details, still ‘‘ one would hardly single out humour 
as one of his chief characteristics.” The office of this “ intellectual in- 
quisitiveness,” then, was, to make the poet expansive in his researches, 
and jealous of all restraint, impatient of all constraint, upon his self- 
culture. As he had by nature “an intellect of the highest power, so 
even in youth he jealously asserted its rights. There was no narrowness 
even then in his notions of what it was lawful for him to read and study, 
or even to see and experience. He read, as he himself tells us, vee fs 
which he considered immoral, and from which young men in general 
derived little that was good. He thought himself quite at liberty also to 
indulge in his love of art and music, and to attend theatrical per- 
formances, and laugh at what was absurd in them. Probably there was 
not a youth at Cambridge who would have more daringly resented any 
interference with his intellectual freedom from any quarter whatsoever. 
They might call him ‘the Lady’ at Christ’s College with respect to his 
personal demeanour; but he could show on occasian that he had no need 
to yield to the roughest of them with respect to the extent of his informa- 
tion. In fine, I can say for myself, that, having read much in the 





* Upon the alleged whipping nothing very new or noticeable is offered. 
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writings, both in. and in verse, both in Latin and in English, that 
remain to show what kind of men were the most eminent by — 
and the hi Milton’s academic raries from 
1625 ease, I oes doubt whatever left that, sidbgeoead merely, 
but in actual faculty and acquisition while he yet bond amidst them, 
Milton was without an equal in the whole University.”’ 

Consistently with his scheme throughout, Mr. Masson enters at great 
length into the hi of the University at the period under review. He 
does. the same by St. Paul’s School—introducing us with all formality not 
only to Milton’s head-master but to the founder, Dean Colet, and the 
first. master, fine old William Lilly ; and taking occasion to dilate on Du 
Bartas and his English translator, when describing the books with which 
our young Pauline, or “ Paul’s pigeon” (as the St. Anthony’s free-school- 
boys would call him), was likely to be familiar. Sending him up to 
Cambridge, we are then presented with a catalogue of the fellow-com- 
moners, pensioners, and sizars, who were entered with him, as men of the 
same year; and a list of the numbers on the boards of all the sixteen 
colleges is added—his own college standing third in that respect, and 
showing a total of 265 members. We are here made to see him moving 
for the first time through unfamiliar streets, observing college after col- 
lege, each different from the others in style and appearance, with the 
majestic King’s conspicuous in the midst; and gazing for the first time 
on the famous Cam; and scrutinising the faces and figures of his fellow- 
students, collected from all the counties of England, and answering to 
names many of which he had never heard before. ‘ Which of these 
faces, some fair, some dark, some ruddy, were to be most familiar and the 
most dear to him in the end? In which of these bodies—tall, of mid 
stature, or diminutive—beat the manliest hearts? As all this was inte- 
resting to Milton then prospectively, so it is interesting to us now in the 
retrospect. Nor, with due search, would it be impossible, even at this 
distance of time, to present in one list the names, surnames, and scho- 
lastic antecedents of all the two hundred youths or thereby, whom, as 
they were congregated in the hall or chapel of Christ’s in the spring of 
1624-5, Milton may have surveyed with the feelings described.” One 
is rather surprised than sorry, that the painstaking Professor has not 
actually presented such a list, embodying faithful and minute biographies 
of the two hundred youths “or thereby”’—some fair, some dark, some 
ruddy—some tall, some of mid stature, some diminutive. The ante- 
cedents individually of these two hundred might be slightly de trop. 

Of course we have a full account—and it is a lively and interesting one 
—of old Hobson, the Cambridge carrier—whose cart-bells had 
tinkled, we are reminded, all through Shakspeare’s life, along the London 
and Cambridge road: “he had driven the team as a grown lad for his 
father before Shakespeare was born ; and now [1624-5], eight years 
after Shakespeare’s bones had been laid under the pavement in Stratford 
Church, he was still hale in his old vocation.’? And a man of substance, 
too—one of the wealthiest citizens of Cambridge, yet continuing still, in 
his eightieth year, to take the road with his wain and horses. After six 
years more of. fetching and carrying, he would be celebrated by Milton 
in two genial epitaphs, with as much humour in them, probably, as exudes 
from any product of that stately pen. 
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To illustrate the on-goings at Cambridge, while “our John” was in 
statu pupillari, Mr. Masson gives frequent extracts from the letters of 
Joseph Meade, of whom an appropriate sketch is annexed, at becoming 
length. Then again the ceremonial of Alma Mater’s annual “ Com- 
mencements” is depicted in full—a tit-bit for novitiate students of the 
Cambridge Calendar, profanely called the freshman’s Bible. Moreover, 
an ample and particular account is offered of the custom of performing 
plays at the University. The havoc wrought there by the plague, re- 
current every a is also described in successive pages ; and the 
story of the Vice-Chancellor’s suicide (Dr. Butts) is told with effect. And 
every name of any renown that was any way connected with Cambridge 
during Milton’s residence, ensures its owner a notice in this all-embracing 
work. 

With corresponding fulness of detail is every step in the poet’s after- 
life described. The statistics of Church and Dissent are scrupulously 
tabulated, and accompanied by historical dissertations on the lessons 
involve. Archbishop Abbot and Lord Keeper Williams, apy om 
and Strafford, Laud and Juxon, all are portrayed in lively colours. Every 
member of the episcopal bench, English, Irish, and Seoteh—every member 
of the Privy Council, layman or clerie—is registered by name ; not one 
of them is wanting. ‘The foreign chaplaincies are reviewed, and the 
colonial church ; and one excellent chapter, of six score pages, comprises 
a survey of British literature as it then flourished, for which conspectus 
no Seneca (say ae Hall—for so they styled him) is too heavy, no 
Plautus (say Sir John Suckling) too light; and in which eloquent 
criticism and statistical enumeration alike find room and verge enough. 

Then again we get exact particulars as to the neighbourhood of Horton 
in Buekinghamshire, where Milton spent six or seven years between 
leaving Cambridge and going abroad. And the notice of “ Comus” 
induces a plenary description of Masques, as well as an archeological 
report upon Ludlow Castle and the Egerton family. The parish registers 
of Horton are overhauled to show the devastations of the plague in that 
quiet nook. The death, by drowning, of Edward King (“ Lycidas”) 
is illustrated by a competent list, so far as the author can trace them, of 
all the scraps of Latin verse that well-lamented scholar left behind him— 
together with plentiful specimens from the commemorative verses (Jn 
Memoriam—with a difference) produced wholesale by his regretful 
friends. It is marvellous how Milton’s glorious Monody is thus relieved 
by contrast. Of “ Lycidas” and all other of his poems, written previous 
to his continental journey in 1638-9, critical analyses are given, not un- 
worthy of the discriminative but genial “ Essays, chiefly on English 
Poets,” which Professor Masson collected and republished, to the gratifi- 
cation of thoughtful readers, some three years since. 

His seventh chapter includes a complete summary of the troubles in 
Scotland, which resulted in the Solemn League and Covenant. His 
eighth, and last, opens with a survey of the continental states collectively, 
with a view, he says, to make their relations to each other and to Eng- 
land more intelligible henceforward. The poet is then a started for 
Paris, at his father’s expense—taking one man-servant with him, and in- 
tending, perhaps, to be several years absent. ‘The expense to which 
his father consented cannot have been less than about 200/. a year of the 
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money of thatday. Till Milton was over thirty-two years of age [he 
was now thirty], he did not, as far as I know, earn a penny for himself.”’ 
—The day was coming, though not just at nt, when Milton should 


write Paradise Lost, and earn by it an immediate payment of five pounds 


Mr, Masson’s account of the young gentleman’s Continental Journey 
will be, to many readers, the most novel and interesting section in the 
volume. We follow our open-eyed tourist from Calais to Paris, and 
thence in leisurely progress through southern France to Italy, which he 
enters by its land-frontier at Nice, instead of following good old Wot- 
ton’s counsel, to take ship from Marseilles to Genoa. His time at the 
latter city seems to have been short. From it he takes packet to Leg- 
horn, and thence travels inland to Pisa, on his way to Florence. Here 
he remains two months, and makes the acquaintance of Jacobo Gaddi, 
and Carlo Dati, and Coltellini, and others, about all of whom his bio- 

her has compendious little histories to tell, while the visit to Galileo 
is commemorated with becoming emphasis. Two months more are 
spent at Rome, where the English scholar makes the “ usual round of 
the Pantheon and the Coliseum, the Capitol and the Tarpeian Rock, the 
Baths, the Temples, the ancient gates, the arches, the columns, the aque- 
ducts, and the tombs.” He goes to a “ magnificent concert” in Cardinal 
Barberini’s palace, and there aon Leonora Baroni, accompanied on the 
lute or theorbo by her resplendent mother, Adriana of Mantua—which 
singing thus accompanied is the greatest treat musical Italy has to offer, 
mi Milton’s fine ear appreciates it, no doubt, as few travelled English- 
men can do. In three epigrams addressed to Leonora he gives expres- 
sion to his rapture. Moreover, he is introduced to Cherubini, and Hol- 
stenius, and other local celebrities ; and quitting Rome for Naples he is 
courteously entreated by the venerable Manso, Tasso’s friend, and Marini’s 
—in whose villa, “close by the hill of Posilipo, and the grotto of Poz- 
zuoli, with the sea at its feet, and the view of the bay from its windows,” 
he listens to stories of those two famous poets, and “ experiences the 
courtesies which they had experienced” in the same room, and under the 
same blue sky. Here too he may have had a glimpse of Domenichino 
and Salvator Rosa. Perhaps he notices among the lazzaroni a young 
lad from Amalfi, whose song now “rises light on the breeze,”—to be 
known far and wide, a few years hence, as the fisherman Masaniello. 
Sicily and Greece had been in Milton’s programme ; but “ sad news of 
civil war coming from England” subvert his designs in that direction, 
and he comes back to Rome, aud Florence, and spends a few days at 
Lucca, and, having crossed the Apennines, passes through Bologna and 
Ferrara on his way to Venice. From Venice he makes a rapid transit 
across the northern Lombard plains—crosses the Alps by St. Bernard— 
spends a week or two in Geneva—and thence by Lyons, the Rhdéne, and 
Paris, finds his way home to this troubled England of ours. It is in 
July or August, 1639, that he sets his foot again on his native shore, 
having been some fifteen months away. And here, with Mr. Masson, 
we leave him—with every wish to meet again, as soon as the require- 


ments of so copious and conscientious a biography will allow. 
J.C, X. 
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CRAIG LUCE CASTLE. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY,. 


Part I. 
Own the dreary coast of Wigtonshire, in Scotland, just above the 
almost icular and frightfully rugged rocks that form the inhos- 


pitable-looking Mull of Galloway, stands an old castle, partially in ruins, 
with its naked grey walls unsheltered by hill or wood, and exposed to all 
the blasts that sweep over that gloomy shore. There is nothing about it 
of picturesque beauty; remarkable only for the cheerlessness and loneli- 
ness of its situation, it conveys to the beholder no idea but that of com- 
plete desolation—of a “ parched place in the wilderness,” to borrow the 
expressive language of Scripture. It is seldom that the modern tourist 

"is tempted to explore the uninteresting neighbourhood of this forbidding- 
looking structure, yet if its old walls could speak they might disclose 
scenes of passion, of grief, and of guilt as stirring as any of the romantic 
legends of the castellated Rhine, and at the same time more recent in 
their occurrence. 

The dismal-looking edifice to which we refer was the ancestral abode 
of a proud and ancient family, the Lockharts of Craig Luce. It had — 
descended, in a long unbroken line, from father to son, and its possessors 
had borne their part in the various civil and other wars which form so 
prominent a feature in the annals of Scotland. Like the Highland lairds, 
they had never been wealthy, according to the English acceptation of 
that term, and as they had never added to their patrimony by marrying 
rich “ up-starts,” as they called them; and as the haughty younger sons 
had never condescended to enter into any lucrative professions, the family 
rent-roll had gradually diminished, untif at length the strictest economy 
became necessary to enable them to maintain their position among the 
hereditary landholders of their country. 

The occupiers of Craig Luce Castle at the time our story commences, 
were Lad Lilias Lockhart, a widow lady, her son Archibald, and his 

oun wife, who was a cousin of his own. The mother of Lady Lilias 
had en a Lockhart of Craig Luce ; she became the wife of a Scoteh 
earl, and their beautiful daughter, Lilias, was engaged at an early age to 
her younger cousin, Hector Lockhart, a fine, spirited young man, who 
a determined not to remain a burden on his father and a drone at 
ome. 

But, shortly before the period fixed for the marriage to take place, 
Malcolm Lockhart—the elder brother, who had been making what was 
then called “the grand tour,” without accomplishing which no young 
gentleman of standing in society, in these former days, was supposed to 
have satisfactorily completed his education—returned home. He was 
introduced at Edinburgh to the Lady Lilias, whom he had not seen since 
she was a child, and he fell violently in love with her. The rather 
sudden death of old Mr. Lockhart of Craig Luce caused the intended 
marriage of his niece and his younger son to be put off, and, much to the 
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distress of Hector, when the period of mourning had expired, Lady Lilias 
announced her intention of bestowing her fair hand upon his elder 
brother. 

Expostulations and entreaties were alike in vain; the beautiful but 
calculating and cold-hearted Lilias preferred to be the lady of Criag Luce 
Castle to sharing a bungalow in the East Indies with her first love, aud 
Hector Lockhart had to depart alone to win honours and rupees in a land 
where, at that time, fortunes were so easily made. Hector Lockhart rose 
rapidly in. the army—he held situations of trust and emolument, he dis- 
tinguished himacl? on several occasions, and Lady Lilias sometimes 
regretted in her secret.soul that she had discarded him for his indolent, 
comm elder brother, and condemned herself to the monotonous 
solitude of Craig Luce Castle, instead of reigning as a belle and a beauty 
in the highest circle of India, where ladies, at that period, were the 
objects of the utmost attention and adulation. When, in the course of 
some years, Major Lockhart married abroad, the jealousy and anger of 
Lady Lilias knew no bounds. How dared the man who had once been 
her lover forget her for another ? 

Meanwhile, the brother for whom she had jilted him was far from 
happy in his union with her. He was fond of society, but the state of 
their finances prevented them from receiving many guests, Lady Lilias’s 
haughty manners displeased the few families in the neighbourhood with 
whom might have been on sociable terms, and her imperious temper 
made his e miserable. They had two sons—the elder, a handsome, 
high-spirited, clever boy, the pride and darling of both father and mother; 
the younger, an ugly, stupid, heavy child, whom his mother declared to 
be “a born fool.’”” The latter, Archibald, was neglected in every way, 
left to the companionship of the servants and the cotters’ children, and 
searcely taught the most common rudiments of education; while the 
former, Hector, was carefully brought up, and. received every advantage 
that could be obtained for him. 

Lady Lilias was wrapt up in this son ; he was the only being im the 
world foe whom she felt any real affection, for she was utterly indifferent 
to her husband, and entertained no sentiment but. disgust towards her 
half-idiotic. younger child. It was a dreadful blow to her, therefore, 
when at the age of sixteen, and full of talent and promise, her favourite 
Hector was suddenly snatehed from her. Being a bold, self-willed boy, 
he had persisted, in spite of his'father’s remonstrances, in riding an ex- 
tremely vicious horse, and one day, when not on his guard, he was 
thrown, dashed off among a heap of sharp stones, and killed upon the 
spot. This calamity rendered Lady Lilias more morose than ever, and, 
united to the gloomy tenor of his existence, drove the bereaved father 
into habits. of intemperance, which ultimately carried him to his grave. 

Arehibald was about two years younger than his brother, consequently 
about fourteen at the time of his death. An awkward, lubberly-looking 
boy ‘he was, who spent most of his time in wading, without shoes or 
stockings, in the sea, at the foot of the massive walls of rocks, picking 
up sel ih and seaweed, or, stretched on the stunted grass on low 

above, watching the sheep in company with the shepherd lads. 
Heetor’s demise had suddenly raised him into importance ; he was now 
the heir, the only representative, in a direct line, of the proud Lockharts 
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of Craig Luce, and if he died childless, the property would away to 
some distant counexions, who were abhorred by Lady Lilias. She 
therefore directed all the energies of her powerful mind to “make some~ 
thing of him.” He was furnished with good clothes; a tutor was en- 
for him ; rewards and punishments were bestowed with a liberal 
d; but “book learning,” as he called it, was hateful to him, and he 
preferred playing ‘chucky stanes” with the lowest churl on the estate 
to any more refined amusement that could be devised for him. 

“ What lady on earth will ever marry that fool ?” was Lady Lilias’s 
frequent despairing question to herself, as she looked with dismay on his 
great unmeaning eyes, which resembled green gooseberries, his carroty 
locks, his freckled skin, and his capacious mouth, always as wide open 
as if a doctor were about to examine his throat in a case of inflamma- 
tion. 

But, as years wore on, the stern Lady Lilias contrived to mould her 
surviving son somewhat to her will; he was dreadfully afraid of her, 
and, to borrow his own phraseology, was “ obliged to mind his p’s: and 
‘ g’s” in her presence. Fate also favoured her more than she could pos- 
sibly have anticipated. When Archy, as he was generally called, was 
about twenty-three—but still under the surveillance of a tutor—a young 
lady came toreside at the castle. She was the only child of Colonel 
Lockhart, who had bequeathed a large fortune to her, and left her to the 
care of her aunt, Lady Lilias, the idol of his youthful days. Time had 
softened his displeasure at her treachery to himself; he only remembered 
the graceful, beautiful girl, who had once seemed so much attached to 
him, and he flattered himself that she would transfer to his: orphun 
daughter the regard he fancied she had in former days bestowed upon 

J Lockhart’s mother had died when she was a child; and when 
her father could bring himself to part with her, she was sent to England 
under the care of some acquaintances, who thought they had done their 
duty when they placed her at a fashionable school in London. The so 
called accomplishments were diligently taught at that establishment, but 
moral and religious instruction was but little attended to. The forms of 
religion were not indeed neglected; prayers were said morning and even-~ 
ing, the young ladies went regularly to church, and there was a Bible 
and catechism class for the younger ones on Sunday. Ev ing was 
conducted in the most decorous way ; but whether the girls grew up 
heathens or Christians, strict or lax in principles, with high moral sen- 
timents or prepared to be giddy and impradent, did not seem to be any 
concern of the faultlessly elegant lady who, with her staff of good musi- 
cians, good linguists, é&c., presided over the young spirits that were 
training for this world and for eternity. 

Jessy had attained her seventeenth year, and was expecting her father 
home, when he had promised to take her from school and introduce her 
into society. Balls, operas, beaux, floated in dim yet delightful eon- 
fusion before the young girl’s eyes, when—sad tidings—the ship that 
was to have t her father to England, conveyed only the intelli- 
gence of his death in India, and the consequent ction of all her 
bright prospects. Was she, then, to remain at school? No; that evil 
at least was spared her. She was to go to Scotland, the land of romance, 
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and to reside in a fine old castle, and, of course, have Highland chief- 
tains by the dozen at her feet. Her companions envied her; and, busy 
a ae she accompanied an old Scotch countess, one 
of the few friends Lady Lilias had retained, from London to Edinburgh, 
and thence to her future abode. Poor Jessy’s heart sank as she entered 
its gloomy walls ; the grim old portraits frightened her, the roaring of 
the sea and the whistling of the wind saddened her, and the haughty, 
cold manners of her aunt seemed to freeze her life’s blood. She was 

ified at the strict seclusion in which the family at the castle lived. 
On her arrival, the very tutor had been dismissed, for Lady Lilias did not 
choose that the contrast between her half-witted son and a young man 
who was at least a rational being, should be presented to her niece. No 
one ever visited at the castle except the Presbyterian clergyman of the 
neighbourhood—a grave, solemn person, who looked like a resuscitated 
mummy, and the grey-headed old doctor, who resided in an adjacent 
pee Still Jessy had hoped that when the mourning for her father 
was laid aside, Lady Lilias would open her doors to the beau monde, and 
the old castle be filled with guests. 

But when the dreary winter had at length passed away—when spring, 
with its bright sunshine and opening buds, awoke the scarcely dormant 
longing for life’s gayer scenes—poor Jessy found how delusive had been 
her hopes, how gloomy were her prospects for the future. She had no 
sympathy, no companionship ; in the — of Lady Lilias she always 
felt under the greatest constraint, and her very waiting-maid seemed to 
be a dragon set to be a spy — her, for she was a stiff, cross-looking, 
elderly woman, who never spoke but in monosyllables, or in the shortest 
sentences. It was dreadful! and poor Jessy was glad of the slight varia- 
tion in her wearisome life which was afforded her by taking an occasional 
long ramble on foot with her stupid cousin Archy, or a ride on horseback 
with him along the lonely roads. Unaccompanied by him, Lady Lilias 
had forbidden her ever to venture beyond the precincts of the castle 
domains. The wily Lady Lilias had thus gained one point—her victim 
owed to Archy her almost only recreation. Almost, for it was not guite 
her only one. For want of other amusements she had taken to garden- 
ing, and here again Archy’s influence had obtained for her a small plot 
of ground, wiildhidhe was permitted to call her own. But was the garden 
or the gardener the attraction ? 

Donald Munro, the gardener at Craig Luce Castle, had succeeded his 
father and his grandfather in that situation. He was much attached to 
the family name, but disliked Lady Lilias, as all her tenantry did, and, 
of course, regretted the imbecility of the present master. Donald also 
pitied sincerely the lovely girl, who was as much imprisoned as ever 
damsel had been by necromantic art. Donald was well read in legendary 
and fairy lore ; indeed, he was well informed on many subjects, and had 
an intellectual turn of mind. He had been educated at an excellent 
grammar-school, and was a good Latin scholar. He had a fine figure, a 
handsome face, and very good manners for one in his station. There was 
a degree of refinement, too, in his language, which doubtless arose from 
Nature's having made him somewhat of a poet. Happily, in addition to 
all these qualities, Donald was a sensible, well-principled, and “‘ God-fear- 
ing” young man, as they say in Scotland. It was for Miss Lockhart’s 
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own good that he sought to create some occupation for her, and to inte- 
rest her in her little garden. He was always very respectful to her, and 
never encouraged her to forget, as she was often inclined to do, the 
distance between their ranks in life. 

It was not long, however, before the vigilant Lady Lilias found out 
that Jessy held longer conversations with Donald Munro than was neces- 
sary for obtaining information respecting the culture of her flowers; and 
though she did not suppose that a Lockhart could condescend to entertain 
any penchant for a person in Donald’s humble position, she felt that 
Archy must appear to great disadvantage com even to a good-look- 
ing and intelligent gardener. She accordingly determined to lose no more 
time in bringing about the marriage on which she had set her heart. 
That she was dooming her unfortunate charge to a did not cost her 
one pang. She wanted Jessy’s money to improve the property, and 
Jessy herself to be the wife of the awkward booby, whose deficiencies, she 
well knew, would prevent his ever being accepted by a member of any 

ble family. 

Her first care was to obtain Archy’s consent. She found him very 
unwilling to agree to her proposal. Not that he disliked his cousin—he 
admitted that she was “a bonny bit lassie’—but he had a great objec- 
tion to marrying; for, doubtless remembering how his mother had 
domineered over his father, he declared his belief that all husbands were 
hen-pecked, and all wives viragoes. If he married, he was quite convinced 
he would not be able “to call his head his own.” Lady Lilias smiled at 
the value he put upon that brainless commodity, but endeavoured to re- 
assure him as to his rights. Jessy, she said, would and should be 
entirely at his orders ; he should have more pocket-money if he consented 
to marry, and she would buy the new pony for him he had so long been 
wishing. ‘The pony and the pocket-money carried the day, and Archy 
agreed to enter into the bonds of matrimony. 

Lady Lilias found her niece more refractory. Jessy, albeit her fear of 
that dignified lady, plucked up spirit enough to refuse to marry her 
cousin. It was impossible, she declared. ‘‘ She would not, could not 
consent to such a sacrifice ; she would rather go back to the boarding- 
school in London.”’ But Lady Lilias returned to the charge again and 
again. Poor Jessy was of a soft and yielding disposition, and when her 
aunt told her that, as a young unmarried woman, she could not enter 
into society without a chaperone, and there being no one to undertake 
that office, she might linger on for years and years at Craig Luce until 
she became an old maid, whereas, if she married Archy, she would be 
able to mix with the world and partake of all its amusements, her oppo- 
sition became fainter and fainter, until at length, by false promises, Lady 
Lilias carried her point. ‘The deluded girl was united to her half-witted 
cousin, and his wicked mother triumphed in her success. 

She allowed the young couple to make a wedding tour, and to spend 
a few weeks in the Scottish capital: she then thought it was time to clip 
their wings, and recal them to the castle, for it was no part of her plan 
to let them escape from under her jurisdiction. Jessy, indeed, wished 
to rebel, but Archy had been too long accustomed to obey implicitly his 
mother’s commands to venture on disputing them; and, moreover, the 
strong influence of habit made him wish to return to his home. Jessy 
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thought of running away from her husband and his tyrannicel mother— 
but whither could she go? She had no relations or friends—no one to 
countenance her; so with a heavy heart she went back to her gloomy 
If Jessy had been unhappy before her marriage, she was still more 
discontented and wretched now, for the light of hope was extinguished 
incher:mind. Bitterly did she lament her own folly in allowing herself 
torbe chained to such a creature as her cousin Archy. Intensely did she 
hate Lady Lilias, and her naturally sweet temper became soured by her 
many trials. cw aunt she was distant ~_ — es ~ — 
contemptuous often cross. Arehy saw how chan e was, but 
it did not give him much annoyance; he solaced himself by drinking 
more :freely than ever, and he had always been inclined to the vice of 
drunkenness. 

About ‘this time Donald Munro, Jessy’s humble friend, married a 
young woman who had been a dressmaker at Wigton, and the flirtation, 
for such it was on Jessy’s part, which had helped to break in a slight 

the tedium of her life, could not be carried on so vigorously. 
Another event, however, happened soon after the gardener’s wedding, 
which made very great changes at the castle. 

One evening when, as usual, gloom was on every countenance, and 
stiliness, unbroken save by the sound of the winds and waves, reigned 
within that cheerless mansion, two gentlemen, aecompanied by a ser- 
vant, applied at the gate for admission. They were going from Eng- 
land to the Highlands of Scotland, and had taken a circuitous route to 
see this wild part of the country. The roads in the neighbourhood of 
Craig Luce were bad; driving perhaps carelessly, they had been over- 
turned ; both were bruised, but one was much more injured than the 
other. The least hurt was Lord Angus, a young Scotch nobleman, and 
a distant relation of Lady Lilias by her father’s side. He claimed her 
hospitality for himself and his friend, and Lady Lilias exerted herself to 
receive them courteously, nor did she think it necessary to prevent Jessy 
from assisting in doing the honours of the castle. 

Much shocked were both the guests to find so beautiful a young 
woman as Jessy thrown away upon such a miserable creature as Archy ; 
and ‘they were still more surprised when Lord Angus called to mind that 
her father had left her a considerable fortune. She was the theme of 
their discourse after the ladies had retired to rest, Mr. Latimer declaring 
he had half a mind to run away with her when he recovered from the 
effects of his accident, and Lord Angus vowing that had he known such 
@ gem was under the charge of his old cousin, Lady Lilias, he would 
have besieged the castle, made the fair Jessy Lady Angus, and taken 
comfortable possession of her golden stores. Both agreed that Lady 
Lilias was a cunning and wicked old fox to sacrifice such a sweet girl to 
her ugly idiot of a son. But by what magic had she achieved this 
sacrifice? That puzzled them. 

Poor Jessy’s dreams that night were tinged with romance—a knight- 
errant and his faithful squire had arrived to deliver her from bondage. 
Lady Lilias was condemned to imprisonment in the dungeon-keep beneath 
the castle, and placed in the custody of Donald Munro, who appeared 
equipped in armour, with a shield and helmet, among the lofty plumes 
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of which floated a lock of her own beautiful hair. Archy was compelled 
of 


to divorce her, and was carried off to be shut up in a.mo 
La Trappe; while she herself, in a garment of silver tissue, with a 
diamond coronet resting on her brow, was led to the altar by the knight, 
who turned out to be a prince in disguise ! 

From these vagaries of sleep she awoke to the pleasant reality that 
there were two agreeable strangers in the house, whose society she might 
enjoy, unchecked even by the odious Lady Lilias. ve 
were for the poor recluse! She constituted herself Mr. Latimer’s chief 
nurse, and never Jeft his sofa except for a walk or a ride with Lord 
Angus, who speedily drew from her the history of her wron He said 
all he could to console her; assured her that Archy would soon drink 
himself underground ; and promised that he would then get his sister to 
invite her to her house, and, once introduced into good society, she would 
be certain to make a brilliant marriage, for everybody liked pretty young 
widows. Lord Angus did not add—what he thought—* and rich ones.” 

Lord Angus loitered eight or ten days at the castle ; then finding that 
it might be some time before Mr. Latimer would be able to travel—at 
least so said Latimer, and the doctor did not contradict him—and having 
a large party invited to join him at his Highland abode, he took his de- 

re, with many protestations of gratitude to Lady Lilias for her 
indness, and many apologies for still imposing his English friend as a 
guest on her. 

Time flew on, yet still Mr. Latimer remained at the castle as if it had 
been his home. He was now quite well—he could no longer assume to be 
an invalid—what caused him thus to prolong his stay? Had that ques- 
tion been asked of Jessy Lockhart, her heart would have answered—love ; 
had it been asked of truth, the answer would have been—sin. Mr. 
Latimer found Jessy beautiful, artless, and affectionate, and he did not 
scruple to take advantage of her misplaced confidence in him. It was a 
pleasant little episode in his life, nor was his object very difficult of 
attainment, for the young dame of the castle was not fortified against his 
seductions by much strength of principle. At first their intimacy was 
carried on with a good deal of caution, and Lady Lilias having been 
confined to her room by illness for some time, they had not her lynx eyes 
upon them. But when she got better, she soon perceived enough to 
arouse her suspicions. She watched them stealthily, but closely, and it 
was not long before conviction forced itself on her mimd. Dire was her 
wrath at the discovery, and eagerly did she pant for revenge upon the 
smiling traitor who had brought ruin and disgrace into the family, under 
owe highly honourable roof he had been received with so ne hospi- 

ity. 

“My son must take vengeance on the miscreant!” she exclaimed to 
herself. ‘ Half idiot as he is, he will surely feel such dishonour.” 

Archy generally kept very much out of his mother’s way, but she knew 
his haunts, and she intercepted him one day as he was making for a cot- 
tage where a rustic beauty resided of whom he was a great admirer. 

* Archy, stop, I wish to speak to you,’’ she said. 

“If you're goimg to gie me a sereed about the kirk, mother, it’s no 
use: the minister may say what he likes, but I’m not going to put my 
foot in the kirk.” And the poor fool endeavoured to assume a very 
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courageous look, though his eyes quailed beneath his mother’s blazing 


“ Jt is not about the church that I want to speak to you; go to it, or 
stay from it as a wre I wish to speak to you about your wife— 
about that wretched x 

* Oh—ay! Jessy. ell, I can’t help if she’s wretched; you made 
her so, not me. I ken very well that she’d rather hae married Donald 
the than me; and I’m sure I'd rather hae married Bessie down 
y . She’s worth fifty J — 

‘‘ Archibald! that miserable Jessy has played you false: she has taken 
up with yon villain of an Englishman, whom, to our misfortune, my 
cousin, Lord Angus, brought here. That base betrayer must not go 
unpunished; you must revenge your wrongs.” 

“How?” asked the injured husband, very calmly. 

“Need I tell you? You must horsewhip him soundly—you must 
kick him out of the house, and then shoot him as you would shoot a 
mad dog.” 

“ Ay, must I? That’s easy said, mother, no so easy done,” replied 
Archy, with a broad “a8 “Two people can play at that game. Do 

ou think now, my leddy, that yon English chiel is going to stand, like a 

lind, auld, mangy cur, for me to beat him, and kick him, and shoot 
him? Hoot,no! I'll be the one that'll be beaten, and shot too; and 
I’m not going to give my life for any Jessy.” 

“ Archy, think of the Averett dishonour cast upon our name!’’ 

But look here, mother—if you'll just keep your tongue quiet,” said 
Archy, who was waxing bold in his colloquy with Lady Lilias, “ and no 
be screeching about it, who’s to know it? They won't tell upon them- 
selves. I'll not say a word even to Bessie; and where will the disgrace 
be then ?” 

“Oh, fool—fool! Despicable craven!” cried Lady Lilias, wringing 
her hands in despair. ‘“ Can there be a drop of my blood in your veins ?” 

“ Of course not,” replied Archy, with a wise look. ‘ How could 
it come there? I’ve got my own blood in my veins, and I’m no going 
to have it spilled for any havers about disgrace.” 

“Oh, Hector! my noble Hector! would that you had lived to have 
sustained the honour of our now fallen house—our ancient name!” ex- 
claimed Lady Lilias, in great agitation. Then turning once more to her 
living son, she said, “‘ Young man, will nothing induce you to punish the 
Southron scoundrel as he deserves ?” 

“‘Nothing!’’ replied Archy, doggedly. Any allusion to his brother 
always offended him, for he well ae on how differently, as children, 
they had been treated. 

“Then a woman’s hand shall do the deed!” hissed Lady Lilias, as her 
features assumed a determined and fiendish expression. Her look abso- 
lutely frightened Archy, who slunk away; and when he had got to the 
distance of a few paces from his mother, began to stride rapidly across 
the field, as if to escape her terrific presence. 

‘She'll murder that man,” he muttered to himself, when he stopped to 
take breath. “But that’s nae business of mine, I'll keep out of her 
way hough, for fear she murders me too, now she’s got the deil in her. 
Oh, but she’s an awfu’ woman, yon!”’ 
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BARTHOLOMEW FAIR.* 


QvarnT and recherché is this handsome volume, outside and in. The 
fine old-fashioned type, the accurately copied old engravings, the fan- 
tastic head-pieces and tail-pieces, the matter of the book and the manner 
of the man, all are in excellent keeping. If all the fun of the fair is 
inside, there is an under-current of grave beneath the gay. Mr. Morley 
—as previous works of his have notably attested—is contemplative philo- 
sopher as well as industrious compiler. And, indeed, by any historian 
unaddicted to the moralising mood, a record of Bartholomew Fair, or 
Coventry Fair, or May Fair, or Vanity Fair, or any other, would be un- 
endurable in a thickset demy octavo. 

The memorials of a national institution. must always be attractive to 
students of national life and character. And a national institution once 
was Bartholomew Fair, though now dead and gone, and that without 
leaving one decent mourner to bewail it with a Why did ye die? In its 
early , ee it had the form of a religious gathering. That lost, it still 
flourished as a gathering-place for traders; and then also, and long 
afterwards, as a means of popular amusement ; and its historian’s design 
indirectly is to show, how, as knowledge advanced and refinement spread, 
better enjoyments than it could offer drew away from it, beginning from 
above, class after class, till such pleasure as it was in its nature to afford 
became a true thing only to the lowest. ‘ When, even to these, there 
were offered and made acceptable purer sources of enjoyment, Bartho- 
lomew Fair no longer represented any living truth; and as it had long 
ceased to be a place of worship or a haunt of trade, so, also, it was out- 
grown by the people as a haunt of pleasure. Therefore, become worth- 
Jess in its last possible form, it has, in our own time, vanished from the 
midst of London.” 

The story of the Fair shows it to have been, says the author, as trul 
as the House of Commons, part of the Representation of the Englis 
People ; not, indeed, its Lower, but its Lowest House. ‘* When Spain 
threatened us with an Armada, the monkey of the Fair was taught to 
show defiance of the King of Spain. When Gunpowder Plot was the 
topic of the day, it was the great show of the Fair, played to eighteen or 
twenty penny audiences, nine times in an afternoon. When England 
broke loose from civil and religious despotism, the Puritan was in the 
Fair preaching down vanity ; and the Cavalier was in the Fair with all 
the puppets on his side, crying down excesses of religious zeal.” And so 
it went on, the booths presenting a coarse but energetic embodiment, 
from age to age, of what was uppermost in public opinion—-satirising the 
folly of the day, grossly pris and glorifying the favourite of the hour, 
= as grossly. At one time the incomparable, indomitable, impeccable 

ing Elizabeth is made a divinity of ; at another, poor, discrowned, de- 
throned, runaway James the Second is the sport of the groundlings. 





* Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. By Henry Morley. With fac-simile draw. 
wes engraved upon wood, by the Brothers Dalziel. London: Chapman and 
- 1859. 
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Sir Robert Southwell, in 1685, wrote from Kingsweston to his son in 
a shrewd and sensible letter on the subject of the Fair (which 
son Ned and his tutor will visit of course),in the middle of which this 


markworthy h occurs: ‘The main importance of this fair is not 
senile, and the sup ying what people want; but as a 
sort of Bacchanalia, to gratify the multi 
Mr. Morley expresses his belief (pp. 423 sg.) that the quiet love of 
what as [best called “fun,” in which the Englishman stands high above 
all .zivalry,.and his quick instinct for the ridiculous, which is a part of it, 
have been uur ea Me than his patriotism in gs germs 
extravagance, and keepin sense U ost in public writing and in 
public action. That, in fact, if there hed been no epirit of fun in us, we 
might have gone to ruin in one Revolution; and then, good patriots as 
we all are, have clashed about the fragments of our constitution in the 
chaos of a dozen revolutions more. Therefore he looks with no contempt 
nae fooleries of pomgimncag A Fair. ‘ : 
jack-puddings are gone, he continues, “but we have still goo 
Pa kas ca Christmas, and the nation is the stronger for its 
power of enjoying them. ‘The ‘ Humours interspersed’ at the Fair with 
tales of Rome and Babylon, still live in the farces and burlesques which 
keep us merry at the meng We practise ourselves well in laughter 
over feigned absurdities, and we in the mean time learn to subdue with 
laughter also real absurdities of life, which, in a nation holding itself to 
be wiser for its want of foolishness, would prompt only to follies that occa- 
sion tears and - Then let us not stand aloof magnificently from 
the nonsense of the Fair. The ludicrous things to be read in the Mani- 
festoes of its Ministers of Pleasure, are in the worthiest sense State Papers 
to us, if we understand them thoroughly.” As State Papers our author 
deals with them, and constitutes himeclf a commission to report the 
result. Which result is no unreadable Blue Book, but these entertain- 
ing Memoirs, clad in crimson and gold. 
tells from first to last the story of a Festival which was maintained 
for seven centuries in England. Of the few popular Festivals, he says 
(pp. 493-4), that occasion yearly gatherings of strangers in the open 
streets of one of our great cities, this was the chief. In its humours he 
shows us the humour of the nation blended with the riot of its mob. 
Yet when the nation had outgrown it, a Municipal Court with the help 
of but a few policemen put it quietly away. From Seneca he selects 
the apophthegm which gives character to his title-page : 


Omnia Mors poseit; Lex est, non Poona, perire. 


The origin of modern fairs has by some been referred to the markets 
of the Romans. But the nundines of the Romans, Mr. Morley objects 
(p. 96), were not fairs, they corresponded in effect to our own weekly 
market-days. ‘To modern fairs he ascribes a natural and independent 
origin all their own, and he allows them to be analogous to nothing in 
the ancient world but the assemblies formed during the celebration of the 
_ games. ‘There were the Greek church festivals, begetting fairs. 

us, a true fair was associated with the Olympic Games ; and we learn 
from Demosthenes, that all causes relating to the festival of Bacchus 


e in their wandering and irre- 
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were heard on the spot”—to which custom answers the court of Pie- 
powder in Bartholomew Fair. 
eae aie, c the historian describes how the — fairs ate 
a ene ees and pilgrims about 
places, and within or about the walls of s and cathedrals 
on the feast days of the saints enshrined in them. St. Basi!, towards 
the close of the sixth century, complained that his own church was pro- 
faned in this manner. Under the Fatimite Caliphs, in the eleventh cen- 
, there was an annual fair held even on Mount Calvary. Bishops 
abbots enco such a flow of profit to their churches and monas- 
teries, and granted li to traders—every fair taking the name of the 
saint whose feast day brought it to life. ‘‘ There were the fairs. of St. 
James, St. Denis, St. Bartholomew, and at first their duration used to 
be for the natural period of three days: the day of assembling on the 
eve of the feast; the feast day; and the day following ; when there 
were farewells to be said to friends, matters of business to further among 
strangers, and fairings (relics, perhaps, or images of saints, the ancestry 
of our small figures in gilt gingerbread) to be procured for relatives at 
~ home, before the general dispersion of the holiday assembly.” The first 
fairs of modern Europe were long time the chief resorts of trade ; and 
even in the sixteenth century, we are told, there was so little of commer- 
cial life in English towns, that stewards of country houses made annual 
purchases of household stores at fairs that might be a hundred miles 
distant from the establishment for which they were providing. 

Mr. Morley records at full length the rise and progress of the particular 
fair of St. Bartholomew—its beginning in a grant from Henry I. to his 
ex-jester, Rayer the Monk, by whom was founded the Priory (afterwards 
Hospital) named after the same saint—the miracles that gave prestige to 
this feast and fair—the growth of trade (including - of men and 
women) there—the tournaments on Smithfield site—the earliest dramas 
and first wild-beast show there exhibited—the Piepowder Court therein 
established—the relations between the fair and the City corporation—its 
extension into a fourteen days’ fair after the Restoration—the attempts 
to suppress it—its decay as a place of merchandise—its reduction again 
to three days—and so on, down to its last proclamation by a lord mayor 
in 1850, and its extinction in 1855. The digressions which branch out 
from the main subject are numerous, nor does the author decline entering 
an detail into “collateral issues” by which his narrative may gain in in- 
terest, though it may lose in compact unity by these extraneous aids. 
Wherever a glimpse of something real and striking in history is con- 
nected with the annals of the fair, he wisely and forcibly makes the most 
of it. Thus, on the first day of the fair (the Eve of St. Bartholomew) 
in 1305, we are called to see the traders and pleasure-seekers, the friars 
and the jesters, clothiers, tumblers, walkers upon stilts, hurrying across 
the grass of Smithfield to see an execution under the Elms. “ An exe- 
eution during Fair time on that ancient exhibition ground, was enter- 
tainment ravely furnished to the public ; for the Church forbade, among 
other work, fulfilment of a sentence of the law on any holy day of fes- 
tival, and a Fair was a Saint’s holiday. But on this oecasion, law was 
eager to assure the execution of its vengeance. The redoubtable Wal- 
lace, hero of the Scottish people, had been taken. The rugged patriot, 
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of heart and strong of hand, had been brought to London in 
the day before the Fair was opened, and on the day of the 


is 


of the Fair was arraigned and condemned at Westminster as a 
and without even a day’s ite, at once sent to his death, 


J 
§ 


Under the Elms, therefore, in Smithfield, stood all the concourse of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, when William Wallace was dra thither in chains at 


the tails of horses, bruised, bleeding, and polluted with the filth of Lon- 
don. The days had not yet come when that first part of the barbarous 
sentence ike treason was softened by the placing of a hurdle between 
the condemned man and the mud and flint over which he was dragged. 
Trade in the Fair was forgotten while the patriot was hanged, but not 
to death; cut down, yet breathing, and disembowelled. Mummers and 
merchants saw the bowels burnt before the dying hero’s face, then saw 
the executioner strike off his head, quarter his body, and despatch from 
the ground five basket-loads of quivering flesh, destined for London, 
Berwick, Newcastle, Aberdeen, and Perth. Then all being over, the 
stilt walkers strode back across the field, the woman again balanced 
herself head downwards on the points of swords, there was mirth again 
round the guitar and tambourine, the clothiers went back into the church- 
yard, and the priest perhaps went through a last rehearsal with the man 
who was to be miraculously healed in church on the succeeding day.” 
If the body of this extract is true ghastly-graphic, the concluding hit is 
thoroughly like the author of a Defence of _~ selig when the humour 
ee irony is strong within him, and oozes out at the finger-ends that guide 
n. 

p ae glimpse we have of Smithfield horrors—in the martyrdom, 
for instance, of Anne Ascue and others. “She was burnt in Autumn, 
and the ground must have been still black with the ashes of that 
Christian heroine, over which the dogs danced, and the devil in the 
miracle play jested, not very many days later at Bartholomew Fair.” It 
was on a parcel of ground outside the Priory gates, and occupied by 
the tumblers and mummers and merry-andrews of the Fair, that the 
“ik in Henry the Fourth’s reign and afterwards, were usually 
indled. 

When Bartlemy was in its prime, princes of the blood royal, and 
the highest nobles of the realm, would assist at its festivities. In the 
eighteenth century we find a ‘“‘ Wonderfull Tall Essex Woman” has 
the “ Honour to Gn herself before their Royal Highnesses, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales,’ afterwards King George II. and Queen Caro- 
line, “and the Rest of the Royal Family, with great applause.” A 

ph in the Daily Post of August 30th, 1732, informs us that 
“ Yesterday the Prince and Princesses went to Bartholomew Fair, and 
saw Mr. Fielding’s celebrated Droll called the Earl of Essex and the 
Forced Physician, and were so well pleased as to stay to see it twice 
performed.” The Forced Physician is, of course, Fielding’s adaptation 
of Moliére’s Médecin malgré lui,—indeed Moliére seems to have gone 
off well in more than one of his broader pieces, as Englished for the 
occasion by Henry Fielding, in whose booth it was, by-the-by, that Mrs. 
Pritchard made a sensation, and first took the town by storm. The 
prime minister, Sir Robert Walpole, is said to have been a constant 
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visitor at the Fair. In the previous century it was resorted to, and de- 
scribed, not — by a Pepys and such-like gentlemen at lange, but by a 
serious John Evelyn, and a hard-headed John Locke. y 
Russell’s titled sisters go to the Fair, and bring her home fairings, and 
— am - doubt, of ee there to be seen. Monsters 
0 the am ritish fair-goers, as S un- 
eathy bane citaws ty ie smeutih of Trinculo, when that witli i ts 
on the prostrate form of Caliban, and is puzzled what to make of that 
nondescript creature: “‘ Were I in England now (as once I was) and 
had but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a piece 
of silver: there would this monster make a man; any strange foase 
there makes a man; when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.” Among the early 
attractions of the Fair in this department, the year after the Great Fire 
presents the following “‘ WonpErR or Nature,” at Mr. Croome’s, at the 
sign of the Shoe and Slap, near the Hospital Gate in West Smithfield— 
to wit, “‘ A Girl, above Sixteen Years of Age, born in Cheshire, and not 
_ above Eighteen inches long, having shed the Teeth seven several Times, 
and not a perfect Bone in any part of her, only the Head; yet she hath 
all her senses to Admiration, and Discourses, Reads very well, Sings, 
Whistles, and all very pleasant to hear. Gop Save a, “Se The 
Thomasina Thumb of the day lacked not her Barnum, it seems, even in 
the year of grace 1667. . Morley observes that the Kings and 
Queens of Europe in the years before and after 1700, shared in the 
taste of all classes for men who could dance without legs, dwarfs, giants, 
hermaphrodites, and scaly boys—a taste which still lin among un- 
cultivated re in the highest and the lowest ranks of life, but which in 
the reigns of William and Mary, or Queen Anne, was almost universal. 
‘‘ The taste for Monsters became a disease; of which the nation has in 
our own day recovered with a wonderful rapidity in presence of events 
that force on the development of all its powers. Bartholomew Fair is 
gone, and there are few English boys who now would care to see the 
giant under whose arm it pleased Charles the Second to walk.” Hand- 
bills and broadsheets of the period make us acquainted with, now a 
Double Child without a nose, and with a mouth beneath the chin, and 
“other yet more wonderful peculiarities’—now “the Northumberland 
Monster,” born to Jane Paterson of Dodington (1674), having the Head, 
Mane, and Feet of a Horse, with the rest like a man, which, immediately 
after birth, was scalded to death by advice of the schoolmaster of the 
town—now “two Girls joined together by the Crown of their Heads,” 
and therefore unable ever to “go, sit, or stand”—now a Two-Headed 
Child—now (for sixpence apiece) a Monster ‘“ Humane upwards, and 
Bruit downwards, wonderful to behold”—now a “ Living Fairy, sup- 
posed to be a Hundred-and-Fifty years old,... having no Scull, with 
several Imperfections worthy your Observation”’—now a “ man-chi 
having in his right eye the words Deus Meus, and the same written in 
Hebrew in his left eye”’—now (poor wretch!) “a Mail Child with a 
Bear growing on his Back alive’—now “a strange Monstrous Female 
Creature that was taken in the woods in the Deserts of ZrH1oPiA in 
Prester John’s Country.” Then again, after the Revolution, the ex- 
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hibitors at the Fair announce “a Man with one Head and two distinct 
Bodies, both Masculine”—a Changeling, aged Nine Years and more, 
not above eighteen inches high, the whole Anatomy of whose Body you 
might see by setting it against the Sun, without teeth, yet “the most 
voracious-and hungry Creature in the World, devouring more Victuals 
than the Stoutest Man in England”—“ a Woman having Three Breasts,” 

a hter similarly endowed—a Child with “ Leggs” and 
‘¢gixteen Too’s”—a “ Woman with two Heads one above the other,” &c. 
&e. &c., not in secula seculorum, but down to the days of Miss Biffin 
and Master Vine. 

The wild-beast shows were of a less exceptionable character. The 
exhibition of rare animals appears, indeed, to have been confined to the 
Wombwells and Atkinses of the time. Sir Hans Sloane studied in 
Bartholomew Fair, and had drawings taken of the denizens of the 
menagerie. 

A prominent place is given in these Memorials to the theatrical doings 
of most ancient Bartlemy. ‘In fairs, the manliest form of modern 
imaginative literature, the dramatic, had its origin”—our playhouse being 
an offshoot from the Church, our Wigans and Comptons and Keeleys 
the lineal descendants of the Father Peters and Father Johns who per- 
formed in miracle plays, and mysteries, to crowded houses (at chureh). 
We cannot accompany the chronicler along so extensive a route; suffice 
it so say he lies the curious with all they need care to know about 
Fair dramas, from times long previous to the countryman’s “ Ancient 
Song of Bartholomew,” 


Their zights are so rich, is able to bewiteh 
The heart of a very fine man-a; 

Here’s patient Grisel here, and fair Rosamond there, 
And the History of Susanna,— 


down to the s es and thrilling melodramatic romances of 
Richardson and bis + 


The: pickpocket is demonstrably an attaché to St. Bartholomew’s 
Smithfield corps-d’élite. The first man who has “taken the trouble to 
describe what he saw” at the Fair, is one Paul Hentzner, a German 
tutor, who visited it in 1598, and who, in the course of his narrative, 
mentions that “while we were at this show, one of our company, Tobias 
Salander, Doctor of Physic, had his pocket picked of his purse, with nine 
crowns, which, without doubt, was so cleverly taken from him PY an 
Englishman, who always kept very close to him, that the Doctor did not 
or tee This always keeping very close to him onthe part of the 

nglishman reads just like a bit of evidence from to-day’s Times, before 
Sir Robert Carden at the Mansion House or Mr. Henry at Bow-street. 
Ben Jonson’s famous comedy—of which an analysis is furnished in this 
volume—takes due account of the “ = try,” and their 
share of the spoils in Ursula’s booth. e oldest of the extant tracts 
(1641) professing to describe the Fair, speak of it as “full of gold and 
silver drawers: Just as Lent is to the fishmonger, so is Bartholomew Fair 
to the pickpocket ; it is his high harvest, which is never bad, but when 
his cart goes [Tyburnia way] up Holborn.” Sir Robert Southwell com- 
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memorates the same fraternity. Monsieur Sorbidre (in 1698) says, 

« Knavery is here in perfection, dextrous Cut-purses and Pickpookets.” “ 
In the eighteenth century, Smithfield got to to be hemmed in by regions, 

“ black with neglected ignorance, in which were some of the most famous 
haunts of London thieves.” It is noticeable that.in 1798, a pi 

caught in the Fair, protested to the City Marshal that he “ got a very 
honest living by bu hes and selling bad shillings” In 1807 a gang of 
children was brou ht to eo at Guildhall, one of whom, aged ten, 
turned king’s par) wees. and showed that. the associates, fourteen in 
number, disposed of their plunder (including toys, stolen not to play 
with) through & sa ing Fagin, with the Christian misnomer of 
= Perfect. 


cking was but one item, and far from the heaviest, in the 
i apart of the Fair's bad deeds. Centuries ago the Fair was 
denounced, i. no puritans either, as the “ scandalous nursery of all vice, 
a eT Grand Juries began ak mrs as a nuisance. 
Pulpit t in warnings against its pestilent effect—its t 
- pro i wiieaaie inducements cineadaial debauch 
of offenders were convicted, but the multitudes that ‘the eon- 
stable’s eye, much more the magistrate’s sentence, must have been 
shamefully great. By George the Third’s time, though decency might 
still visit the Fair to er ee toys, and look at its presentable outside, its 
recesses had become too dark for any creditable visitor to explore, “ and 
showmen. were left to discover, that an ignorant and vicious rabble was 
the public by whose pleasure they must live.” At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, “all that. was vile in London held its revel at the 
expense of much that was respectable.” In September, 1815, forty-five 
cases of felony, assault, &c., committed in the Fair, were heard i in one 
morning at Guildhall. “Wiser men than that rude enthusiast,” Boat- 
swain Smith, “longed for the release of London from a yearly riot of 
iniquity.” Where there’s a good will there’s a way, longer or shorter, 
rougher or smoother. Accordingly the desired release was at length 
accomplished, and a happy release it was. Old Bartlemy, with all its 


lions, ot off like a lam 
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MY FRIEND PICKLES ; 
AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEVANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Vil. 
AROUND THE CHRISTMAS FIRE. 


I, FOR one, am anxious to raise my voice against a new and odious 
tice which is gaining ground among our modern writers—particularly 
in the newspapers and magazines—of running down all our hearty old 
_English feelings and sentiments. The “ fine old English apne ’ for 
instance: they either caricature this noble specimen of the genus homo, 
or ignore his existence altogether. He was a low, vulgar, swearing, fox- 
hunting, wine-bibbing fellow, say they ; Sir Roger de Coverley is a mere 
shell made up by Addison and Steele—there was never any fish in it: or 
if there were, it was coarse, and smelt horribly strong. I have faith in 
him, nevertheless, and I have liked him much better since I came in contact 
with the specimens of our improved civilisation, who are taking his places 
of authority and filling them in an upstart, purse-proud, overbearing, and 
tyrannical style. Many of our modern periodical writers, however, are 
never so happy as when they are trying to make out that everything is 
a sham ; was a sham—Sir Walter Scott an impostor ! His. 
toric doubts and a maudlin scepticism are the rage. My friend Racketter 
knows a gentleman who is writing a work to prove that Alexander Po 
was a rollicking fellow of six feet, and wrote all that appeared under the 
name of Addison, no such person having in reality existed. Sham, 
counterfeit, tinsel, conventionalism, humbug, bosh, impostor, are the 
favourite words of their vocabulary: honour, loyalty, British bull-dogs, 
the Englishman who can thrash six Frenchmen, the gun that said, 


Load me well, and sponge me clean, 
And I'll carry a ball to Calais Green, — 


all these h to scorn. Losing all our self- ct in this way— 
say salt love’ hry self-glorification if oa i nbam to danger of a 
coming a set of drivellers who will some day cry “ peccavimus” to the 
world, and scream out, “There, don’t hit us, gentlemen ; we are too 
polished a people for fighting !”’ 

But the most disgusting thing is that the funny writers whom the 


newspaper and — e proprietors hire to write a funny commentary, 
and supply funny enna ‘to the funny pictures of ~ Ain isha, 
Phiz, M‘Connell, and the other funny fellows who draw such very pretty 
girls that Mrs. Pickles says they ought to be ashamed of themselves, for 
you never see such in | life—the men who are set to work to write a 
jolly rollicking column or two about our plum-puddings and snapdragon, 

ve got into a way, of late years, of beginning by proclaiming Christ- 
mas to be a solemn farce. No one is jolly, they declare : it is all non- 
sense and moonshine. We are trying hard to persuade ourselves that 
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we are merry, but it won’t do. Are we not nipped up with cold? are 
not our fingers covered with chaps, and our feet with chilblains? have 
we not caught a villanous cold, and has not the doctor prohibited our 
tasting so much as a glass of wine? Are not our water-pipes frozen, 
or, worse still, burst ? isn’t the snow coming in at the roof? Isn’t there 
something to be miserable about ? If not, remember what a lot of bills 
there will be to pay next week, or how the turkey was overdone by just 
one turn. It’s all nonsense: Christmas is a nasty, cold, cheerless, 
season, and the people who try to make themselves and others believe 
it isn’t, are all humbugs! 

Christmas amusements, i’faith! Fine amusements for rational beings! 
And away they cut right and left at the pantomimes, denouncing them 
with might and main as childish. Childish! why, of course they are! 
Can’t we all be happy, laughing children once a year, and enjoy them ? 
No! we must have classical spectacles, and extravaganzas with political 
allusions, that the little things—happy children !—can’t understand, or 

ieces written with a high moral purpose that they go to sleep over. 

‘“‘ But then,” whine these Pharisees, “ think of the poor, who have no 
- Christmas—the poor in the streets!” 

Here | join issue. If it were not for Christmas, would the paupers 
in the workhouses ever taste roast beef and plum-pudding—-would Dives 
of a moderate degree ever send his five shillings in postage-stamps to 
Arrow-street Police-court, or Rubicundus wax charitable enough to con- 
tribute to the Refuge for the Houseless? It is Christmas (and in too 
many instances only Christmas) that evokes our Christian sympathies, 
and thereby proves itself a Christian institution. What do you do 
towards it, Grumbler ? Is it well to chill our Christmas enthusiasm ? 

What pleasure these gentlemen can derive from demolishing the harm- 
less but happy fallacies (if, indeed, they be so) which we have been 
trusting to from childhood—which lighted up our early years, and shed a 
ray of evening sunshine upon our last ones—I can’t conceive. But | 
deny the truth of their assertions. I maintain it’s only their digestions 
out of order, or their minds out of original ideas. There’s my friend 
Racketter, for instance, he wrote the Christmas article of the Weekly 
Visitor—and a precious unwelcome visitor he made it for Christmas time 
—a grumbling, discontented, cold-striking visitor, that stopped the merry 
laugh, and damped the jovial spirits of many a Christmas fireside. But 
I know how it was: he lives all alone in London—that is, all alone out 
of his set, and they are all men in chambers; he has not a household or 
a family among his circle (even Mrs. Pickles puts off the day when I am 
to ask him to come and dine with us); and he has to stay in town to 
look after the pantomimes, so cannot go and spend the holidays in the 
paternal cabin at Mullockabar. And there he sat, in that dismal old 
room at Gray’s Inn, with no plum-pudding to cut into, concocting his 
manifesto against the Christmas of merry circles, and blowing out all 
their Christmas candles. Well, he’s to be pitied, perhaps, but why write 
at all about the season if only to tell us it’s a sham?’ We don’t find it 
so! Picking (and stealing sometimes) the plums, stirring the pudding 
playing kiss-in-the-ring and hunt-the-slipper to please the children, sur- 
rounded by the ringing laugh of childhood freed from school—is there any 
harm in this, Mr. Thomas Racketter or Mr. Bilious Briefless? Better sit 
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down in that sombre old room of sew ee aa 
client/who haunts it still, or the goblin in wig and gown who hovers 
t its staircase. If you can’t be funny, hold your tongue, but pray 
don’t be so dismal. Mrs. Pickles cheers up at Christmas: and, after the 
anxiety about the turkey and the pudding, which has been consuming her 
for the last week, is relieved by every one pronouncing them excellent, 
she sends out some almonds and raisins to her old enemy in the kitchen, 
and draws into our circle round the fire, and joins in the children’s for- 
feits, laughingly chides me as a silly old fellow when I tell the story of our 
courtship or our honeymoon, and then rings for candles, and piles up her 
halfpence, to try her luck withal at the royal game of goose, laughs till 
the tears roll down her cheeks when she gets into the maze or the gaol, 
and throws into the pool her last halfpenny to get outagain. And such 
mistakes as she makes in counting the dice! and in a state of breathless 
suspense, wanting only two of the game, is sure to throw three, and has 
to begin again ; and how we laugh at her—and the old girl takes it all in 
good part, and begins at one, with a dead certainty of getting into the 
maze and gaol again. Lord bless you, Mr. Briefless, you're suffering 
from enlargement of the mind! 

I am no advocate for riotous gatherings or tumultuous departures at 
six o'clock a.M.; nor do I sympathise with the solitary soaker who abe 
Christmas by himself and crawls up to bed on. all fours. I don’t altogether 
approve of the conduct of my next door neighbour, Mr. Jolly, who holds 
a comfortable situation under government, and receives eight hundred a 
year for attending a room with a nice Turkey carpet and gilt screen, 
from ten to four, reading the Zimes, and taking the glass of sherry and 
sandwich which another public servant, who is paid a hundred and fifty 


pounds a year to wait on him and two other gentlemen in adjoining 
rooms, brings him in at one o’clock. Mr. Jolly is a bachelor of sixty, 
with an oe tendency to apoplexy, and a yearning fondness for the 


good things of this world. 

“ Fine weather, Mr. Pickles,” said he, over the garden wall the other 
day. 

‘ It is indeed,” I replied, “‘and I think we shall get some frost for 
Christmas.” 

“T hope so,”’ he rejoined, rubbing his hands; “that’s the style—a 
sharp frost abroad aud a bowl of punch at home—eh, Mr. Pickles, eh ? 
I do love Christmas, but I’m obliged to be very cautious, you see, for 
my doctor says my life may hang on a glass more or less. However, 
Christmas is an exception, or must be made one, so I lay in a dozen 
Seidlitz powders, half a pound of salts, and twelve fine, fresh, lively 
leeches, to be prepared against all emergencies, and then I—I go it !” 

No, it was not an agreeable picture, that solitary being shutting himself 
up and enjoying himself in this reckless fashion alone: Christmas must 
be shared with others, or it is no Christmas after all. We muster over a 
dozen every year. There are myself and my wife and my wife’s second 
husband—I mean my wife’s sister’s second husband and is wife, and my 
five children and their three children, and an orphan niece of mine that 
never had any father or mother as far as is known, poor little thing! She 
is very small—not so big as our Sarah Jane, although two years older— 
but my wife is very kind to her, and I put her to school, because she is 
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so like me when I was a young man, they say; and that poor, 

lain, relationless girl the governess, the don of my poor old lost 

iend Throatstrong, who at last drank himself to death in opposing me 
(he called it competition, poor fellow), and—my grandmother! You will 
hardly believe it, I dare say, but it is true; my grandmother—ninety- 
eight, and (once a year) in a brocaded satin of "98 that would stand 
alone—never at Christmas time alluding to the way things were done 
in when she was young (which she has a nasty habit of doing at 
other seasons), nor dropping objectionable reminders as to how her poor 
dear son, my deceased father, stuck to his business till the day of his 
death, for people didn’t think of retiring in those days—yes, there she 
sits with three children on her knee going a steeple-chase to Banbury- 
cross! Now, our sports and games may be very silly and childish, but, 
Lord! I ask again, can’t we be childish once a year without a pert, 

riggish young barrister walking in and telling us we're a parcel of fools ? 
i know well enough that there is a sour bachelor concealed in that 
Christmas supplement, and under cover of Mr. Meadows’s holly and 
mistletoe borders, who has just taken his solitary rump-steak at the 
Cheshire Cheese, which don’t agree with him, and who has nowhere to 
go to spend his Christmas, and is dying to say to us, “ It’s all bosh and 
nonsense, my dear sirs and ladies; you’re not enjoying yourselves—it’s 
all conventional humbug!” Ask the children—aren’t they enjoying 
themselves P Ask Mr. Dickens if his friends didn’t enjoy shipsedl vee at 
Dingley-dell? If we don’t, there must be something the matter with the 
times, for Christmas is a hearty English season; and we'll laugh, and 
sing, and dance, and play forfeits, and eat plum-pudding and mince-pies, 
me give extravagant prices for turkeys, and buy the fattest of beef that 
cannot be eaten; and slide if there is ice, and draw the curtains and be 
jolly if it rains, and have a jorum of egg-hot on Christmas-eve,.and a 
bowl of punch on Christmas-day. All this we'll do in right merry style 
at Turtledove Villa, in spite and defiance of all the funny writers of 
Gray’s Inn or Grub-street ! ' 

They should see Mrs. Pickles for a month before Christmas, surrounded 
with great pans and little children, who are helping her in their own 
way with the plums; they should see me at top of a pair of steps, my 
legs held by Sarah Jane lest I should turn giddy, arranging an ever- 
green arch across our hall, after a peculiar Gothico-general design of 
my own, surmounted by the word ‘* Welcome,’ in silver letters—a perfect 
marvel of caligraphy; the children helping me now, for mamma is 
chopping the suet, which has no charms; they should see the man 
staggering up the steps with more holly and more ivy, till he looks like 
a jack-in-the-green ; they should see the air of connoisseurship with 
which I taste the first brew of egg-hot; the weight of anxiety depicted 
on my wife’s countenance when the pudding is borne in lest it may have 
broken; they may stand outside the windows and listen to the laughing, 
aud singing, and sounds of mirth (for they shan’t come in-doors; I'll 
have none of them or their funny Christmas numbers), and they'll be 
convinced they can never hope to undermine Christmas with us! 

What if we are a week getting the house to rights again? What if 
a few plates and dishes are broken ? What if my head aches a little 


with—the noise, I suppose? Why, as Mrs. Pickles says—and keeps on 
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ying up till Twelfth Night, when she puts on her harness, and drives 
oh heaschold coach to its strict time again—“ we've enjoyed ourselves 
this year, at all events, and didn’t they all enjoy themselves ?” (That’s the 
best of it, it’s no fun unless every one is happy.) “And, after all, 
Christmas comes but once a year.” 
For my part, J wouldn’t mind if it came oftener! 








VIII. 
OUR WINTER CAMPAIGN. 










OvR winter campaign has commenced—we are armed to the teeth ! 

Poor Jolly, next door, has been garotted. His account is very con- 
fused, and well it may be, poor fellow! He had been dining with a 
friend, and, coming home alone, saw a great fellow standing on the kerb- 
stone. It had been raining, and as our paths are new and rather slush 
and the kerbstone the soundest walking, he kept to it, but the fellow 
would not move off to make way for him, and on his coming up, struck 
him a tremendous blow on the face. This is all he knows, and certainly 
poor Jolly was quite insensible when the police brought him home in the 
morning. It does not appear that he was robbed of anything, and Mrs. 
Pickles, who is, Iam sorry to say, at times rather uncharitable in her sur- 
mises, will have it that he had taken too much wine, and run against a 
lamp-post. My triumphant reply, however, is, how, in that case, could he 
have walked along the kerbstone ? She doesn’t know what it is to have 
taken too much wine, or she would not talk in that way! He has got a 
terrible gash on his nose and seam across his face, at all events. 

The panic first seized us in August, but it was only a false alarm. It 
| was the first day of oysters, and our servant had been out to get some 
for supper. She is not very correct in her pronunciation—in fact, does 
' not appear to have received a very liberal education ; and, on my wife 
letting her in, she exclaimed, with some show of excitement, “ Oh, 

marm ! there’s such a big grotter round the corner!” 
“A garotter! good gracious!” cried my wife, slamming the door, and 
putting the chain up. But the mistake was soon explained, and we 
/ burglariously entered a great number of oysters’ houses in peace. 
I have not been garotted yet, nor, indeed, can I well be, for Mrs. 
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| Pickles will not let me be out after dark whilst the work lasts; but I 
| shudder to think what might be the consequences to me if I were, witli 
; my undeniably short neck ! 

I confess it is rather startling, when one is sitting over the fire these 
| , long winter evenings, to hear the smothered cry of “ Police!” outside, 
) as I did only the other night at our very gate. I crept stealthily to the 
ah window ; I heard the death-struggle ; ; 1 imagined the grapple at the 
throat of that poor victim at my garden- gate ; ‘and, breaking from Mrs. 
Pickles, who would have restrained me, I rushed to the door. Ay, poor 
fellow! there he lay sure enough, with that gurgling sound in the throat 
which I should say denotes a man garotted. I “Tift 1 up my eyes and look 
for the garotter. Whither has he flown ? it is bright moonlight, and I 
can see all around. He must have fallen into one of the gravel-pits, and 
if so, Jacet in pace! say I. So I turn to lift the poor ‘victim—phew ! 
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whew! drunk !—offensively, odiously, and odorously drunk! Rum, beer, 
gin, tobacco—ugh! Oh, horrible! horrible! This is the only case of 
garotting that has occurred in our road, and in this case, you see, the 
victim had garotted himself. 

Potter, however, has been really garotted, and there is no doubt about 
it, for the fellows are taken, and confess it. For many nights he had 
gone to bed with his boots at the side of it, and his great-coat and hat 
in the room, for reasons that will be immediately apparent to fathers of 
families; and the other morning, at two o’clock a.M., had to run out a 
distance of three miles, in a dreadful fog, to invite an elderly female out 
of a court to come and take a bed in his house for a month, to partake 
of the best his house affords, and for whose entertainment he had pre- 
viously laid in a stock of English spirits and the best tea. It ma 
seem strange to my friends in chambers, but he did, and we all do it 
sometimes. They did not get much from him though, for he had not 
stopped to put his money in his pockets, only half-a-crown for a cab 
back, nor his watch in his fob, nor his ring on his finger; but they knocked 
him about (poor fellow, I often think he’s used to that!), and, ever since, 
there have been mysterious cookings in our kitchen of jellies and subtle 
compounds—but they’re not for Mr. Potter—and innumerable inquiries 
sent after the health—assuredly not of Mr. Potter! But all his cry, I 
am told, is, “‘ Bother the children!’ Silly fellow, as if it were children 
who garotted him ! 

But the number of burglaries we have had !—counting alarms and all 
(for we have only had our washhouse door forced once—to be sure it 
didn’t lock, so it didn’t require much force, even if the servant had not 
left it open, which she may have done). About five nights in each week 
the alarm is raised after this manner : 

Mrs. Pickles—* Pickles, are you awake ?” 

Pickles—“ No, my dear; that is, I was not.” 

Mrs. Pickles (in a confidential whisper )—“ There’s somebody in the 
house !” 

Pickles—*“ God bless my soul, my dear, is there?” 

I shuffle out of bed, shuffle on certain articles of clothing, and then 
we arm—arm heavily. I take my life-preserver in one hand and an 
old pistol in the other (it isn’t loaded, for I don’t like to handle the 

entleman when he is, but the thieves don’t know that), and my wife 
follows, with a poker, and a rattle, and the light. And thus we proceed 
cautiously and stealthily down stairs, peeping into empty rooms, nttie 
behind curtains, poking into dark corners, and (so vigorous in her search 
has Mrs. Pickles become of late) opening the smallest cupboards, and 
even table-drawers, “for these fellows,” she says, ‘‘ sometimes manage 
to introduce mere infants into the House in the daytime to let them in at 
night.” And then, as sure as clock-work, when we are in the remotest 
and most suspicious lowest regions of the house, little Willy is heard 
screaming at the top of his voice, and away go mamma and light, leaving 
me to grope my way up again in the dark, with a most extraordinary 
noise on the stairs above me. I fall over the cat, who is coming down 
with a cold chicken in her mouth, rush up, and scramble into bed again, 
chilled to the marrow. And this is a Christian country, and I pay four- 
pence in the pound for police to protect me! It’s really shamefal: and I 
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have written seores of letters to the Times about it, varying my signa- 
ture from“ Paterfamilias” to “ Suburban,”’ storming as “ A Sufferer,”’ 
or claiming to be heard as “ An Englishman;” but the editor refuses 
them insertion. He’s either in league with the thieves, or don’t know 
what ‘it is to look over the house im the middle of a cold night in 
winter. 

We have caused great bolts to be put on the doors, bars to cross them, 
and iron to line'them. The shutters are cased with iron: iron hooping 
there, sheet iron there ; verily, it is the iron age with us! And yet the 
ery is “ More iron! more iron!” We are the most ingenious and perse- 
vering inventors of fastenings—every one of them deserves a patent. 
‘Uneasy thoughts sometimes cross my mind as to how we should get out 
in ease of ‘fire ; and, in addition to all, we have bells hung on to every 
door and shutter in the house. These are sometimes causes of vague 
apprehensions, and. Mrs. Pickles will sometimes say in the middle of the 
ment, “ Hush, Pickles, 1 thought I heard a bell!” And then we lie, 

ing our'breaths, till Iam sure I for one am blue in the face, listen- 
ing for the'famtest tinkle-tinkle of an alarm. 

ittle Willy has caught the infection, and gives us most terrible 
— at most unseasonable hours. The other night, when I went up 
to bed, having been for some time seeing to the fastenings after Mrs. 
Pickles had-retired, I found that good lady quite cataleptic up in the 
bedroom. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come, Pickles,” said she; “ I’ve had such a 
start !” : 

‘‘ Why, what's the matter, my dear ?” I ask, rather nervously. 

“ There isn’t any one there—behind the cheval glass—is there ?” she 
rejoins, without turning her head. 

“Lord bless me! I hope not. No, nota soul, Why?” 

“Oh, that stupid child! Do you know, when I came mto the room, 
he was standing upright im his crib, and cried out, ‘ Oh, mamma, there's 
a man in the corner!’ ” 

As soon as it gets dark, and when one wants to sit for a few minutes 
before the candles are lighted, looking into the fire, and ruminating, the 
little urchin is sure to begin: ‘ What's that ?’’ ‘“‘ What’s that noise ?” 
“‘There’s'a black man coming in!” (A black man, of all others!) My 
eyes are for ever over my shoulders ; and at last the candles have to be 
brought in. 

An especially luminous idea occurred to Mrs. Pickles lately, and we 
now have lights burning in every bedroom in the house where there are 
no shutters, for, she says, the thieves will think there’s somebody in 
them—the neighbours will think we keep dreadful hours, or a lodging- 
house! Moreover, she has half a dozen of my old hats always on the 
hat-stand in the hall, to convey the impression abroad that there are as 
many male residents in the house. 

But this is not the worst. Once or twice she has said, in her most 
bewitching tones, ‘‘ Wouldn't it be nice, now, when we can afford it, 
and the gas-pipes are laid down, to have a lamp in our front garden, 
and another in our back, so that we could see out of nights ?”’ I have 
assented, with the variation on her sentence of “ Yes, if we could afford 
it;” and so the alarming suggestion rests at present. Why, it would be 
preposterous! We should be knocked up at all hours of the night by 
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such drunken revellers as were abroad, who would mistake. Turtledove 
Villa for a house of public entertainment. If these burglaries increase, 
I’m afraid I shall hear more of it. 

And all this trouble, and anxiety, and alarm, is caused by the non- 
supply of the half-dozen policemen whom we pay for! 

Mind, I do not complain of inattention on the part of the police: the 
single policeman who occasionally comes round is particularly attentive. 
He is always requesting to be allowed to look at the back, as he saw a 
suspicious ¢ in the field, or making us feel remarkably comfort- 
able on foggy nights, by advising us to be “on the listen ;” or calling to 
caution us that the were stolen yesterday at a house up the road ; 
or inquiring whether our windows are all secure—and Mrs. Pickles 
always rewards him with a glass of gin. Sometimes he, too, knocks us 
up, and when I go down in my dressing-gown and open the door, his 
lantern nearly blinds my half-shut eyes, as he informs me that he found 
our gate open. I wish he could shut it without bringing me down stairs. 

But of what avail is one policeman with an area of fifty acres, full of 
_ hiding-places, to traverse? It is in these outlying, half-finished settle- 
ments that the aggressive tribes of the night make forcible entry, not 
in the blazing high-streets, where you meet Z from | to 207 at every 
step. And yet they pay no greater police-rate in the High-street, or in 
Prickleton proper, than we do away among the brick-fields and the 
gravel-pits. I wish the District Parochial Reform Association would 
take that up—or the policeman take ¢ up, as it staggers out of the 
Turtledove Arms at night. 








HORATIAN LYRICS AND PATRICIAN TRANSLATORS. 


Born in an age of poets and philosophers, enriched with the divine 
gift of genius, and trained in the desire of honour, Horace acquired early 
in his lifetime that esteem of the great and gifted which has been 
throughout succeeding ages continued to his works. Gratitude to an 
emperor and to a patron, no less than ambition to win enduring fame, 
inspired him, from the first, to seek his laurels in the field of lyric poetry, 
in which among the Romans he had but one predecessor; and so suc- 
cessfully did he invoke the muse, that writings which were admired in 
the court of Augustus are studied in that of Victoria, and have for ages 
helped to form our statesmen and grace our speech, insomuch that Horace, 
it has been said, may be regarded as a kind of honorary member of the 
British constitution. His poems show that he had great knowledge of 
the world, they afford maxims for conduct, and teach contentment and 
virtue. Embracing an immense variety of subjects, we find those of the 
lighter kind treated with appropriate gaicty and grace, and those of the 
graver character recommended by a lofty dignity and strength. States- 
men, prelates and scholars, poets, and men of no poetic serpgemment, 
have all endeavoured to naturalise him in our tongue. Milton bent from 
his Christian sanctities to an ode of Horace; Dryden employed his 
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masculine vigour on Horatian verse ; and now we are indebted to an 
English nobleman for a most attractive and polished translation of his 
Odes. Books relating to Horace fill of themselves one of the two thou- 
sand folio volumes into which the British Museum catalogue is now 
growing—such is the extent of Horatian literature. Nearly three hun- 
dred years have elapsed since the first attempt was made to translate any 
of the works of Horace. Forgetting that the translation of such an 
author should itself be classical, ‘like an antique or a gem,” we have had 
him clothed in Elizabethan ruffles and in Georgian tie-wig ; and as his 
unrivalled felicity of expression renders the difficulty of imitating the form 
even greater than that of finding an equivalent for the sense, we have still 
had to desiderate a translation which should ‘convey to the English reader,” 
to use the words of Lord Ravensworth, “a just idea of the grace and 
beauty of composition which are almost faultless in the original Latin.” 

At this object Lord Ravensworth has aimed in the translations con- 
tained in the volume* now before us, and we congratulate the noble 
author on his success. Horace, when wearied with the public life of 
Rome, sought refreshment in ‘‘the still land of truth and fancy,” and his 
latest translator, who was long known in parliament before his accession 
to the peerage, must have devoted to this labour of love no small part of 
the leisure hours of a not inactive life. Lord Ravensworth has produced 
a translation that can be read with pleasure, and has given another proof 
that true poetry may be transfused from one language into another. If 
the enormous difficulty of conveying in an English form the felicity, the 
dignity and music, of the polished verse of Horace has necessitated some 
indulgence in paraphrase, and prevented, except in the case of one noble 
ode, a translation stanza for stanza of the original, Lord Ravensworth’s 
translations, at all events, show that the full spirit and meaning of the 
original may be caught, and even its grace of expression preserved, by a 
translator of kindred mind. 

We should like to give some extracts for the purpose of enabling our 
readers to judge of the extent to which these translations “ convey a just 
idea of the grace and beauty of composition” of Horace’s Odes, but to do 
this adequately we must fill more pages than can be devoted to the pre- 
sent notice. We must be content, therefore, to select a few translations 
which at once afford fine examples of the poet’s philosophy and style of 
moralising, and show that the curiosa felicitas has not eluded Lord 
Ravensworth’s pursuit. For their fidelity we must refer our readers to 
the original Latin, the text of which luxuriously faces each translation 
in this elegant volume. 

One of the lyrics which show that Horace was essentially a philosopher, 
is that eighteenth ode of the Second Book, in which he reproves the 
luxury and avarice of some of his countrymen, their rapacity and pride, 
and from his own example commends Contentment, of which pleasing 
ode Lord Ravensworth gives the following version, the latter part of 
which is confessedly a paraphrase rather than in the strict sense a trans- 
lation : 


My humble ans boasts no rich arcade, 


With ivory panelled, and with gold o’erlaid ; 


* The Odes of Horace. In Four Books. ‘Translated into English Lyric Verse 
by Lord Ravensworth. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. London: 
Upham and Beet. 1858. 
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Nor Libyan columns prop the architraves 

Of sculptured marble from Hymettus’ caves ; 
Nor do I venture, as a doubtful heir, 

The wealth or throne of Attalus to share ; 

Nor do my clients’ honest wives outspread 

For me the mantle of Laconian red. 

Yet here contentment brings a kindly vein 

Of mirth and wit; nor do the rich disdain 
My humble home: why then should I complain, 
Or kneel a suppliant. at some patron’s door, 

Or weary Heaven to grant a larger store ? 

Time rolls his course; each morning leads to noon, 
Revolving months behold their changing moon, 
Whilst thou, oblivious of the fleeting hour, 

Art founding now a palace at threescore ; 
And—halting upon life’s extremest verge— 

Art wont with age’s petulance to urge 
Encroachments stretching o’er the Ausonian main 
Displeased on Baie’s cliffs and Naples’ plain. 
What though you level landmarks, and confound 
All ancient limits on your clients’ ground; 

Men, wives, and children from their dwellings torn, 
Their household gods within each bosom borne, 
Unpitied wander from their ruined door 

To beg the succour that they gave before ;— 

And yet, bethink thee that no surer doom 

Awaits the spoiler than the insatiate tomb. 

What wild desires are thine! th’ impartial grave 
-Yawns wide alike for tyrant and for slave. 

Death, called or uncalled, welcomed or abhorred, 
Triumphant reigns, an universal lord. 

Death strikes the wise, the wealthy, and the bold, 
Derides their courage and rejects their gold ; 
Steeps in oblivion’s stream the mourner’s woes, 
And lulls the labourer to a long repose. 


In the same spirit are the following stanzas from the tenth ode of the 
Second Book, which one can imagine the poet writing under the pine- 
tree sacred to Diana that waved above his villa: 


Whoe’er observes the golden mean, 
Enjoys a quiet home 

In sweet security, between 

The pauper’s sordid hearth unclean 
And grandeur’s envied dome. 


The stately pine or giant ash 
Most feel the tempest’s shock, 

The lofty towers with direr crash 

Fall down, and oft the lightning’s flash 
Shivers the highest rock. 


We are much pleased with the noble translator’s version of the well- 


known admonitory ode, ‘‘ Equam memento”—the third ode of the Second 
Book : 





Dellius! since all are born to die, 
Remember, in adversity, 

To show thyself resigned ; 
Nor less when Fortune’s favouring gale 
Impels thy bark with swelling sail, 
Maintain a placid mind. 
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Whether relentless Care hath cast 

Her gloomy shadows o’er the past, 
Or aires and Ease 

Have seen thee woo the vernal wind 

And quaff the purple grape reclined 
Beneath the waving trees ; 


Where the tall pine and poplar white 
Their mingled foliage unite 
In hospitable shade ; 
And where the struggling rivulet 
In rocky channel seems to fret 
Its winding course delayed. 


Here bring the perfumes, bring the wine, 
And round thy brow fresh roses twine 
Ere yet their bloom be fled ; 
Or ere the Fates, stern Sisters three, 
Have past the immutable decree 
To cut Life’s slender thread. 


Then must thou leave thy lands and home, 
Thy noble villa’s lofty dome, 
And Tiber murmuring nigh ; 
Resign thy groves and gardens fair, 
To gratify thy longing heir 
ith riches heaped on high. 





* * * * 


We all must pass that dreaded bourne 
From whence no travellers return, 
And all alike explore, 
Early or late, those regions dark, 
Where Charon plies lis fatal bark 
To th’ undiscovered shore. 





In the same style of moralising is the ode in which the poet addresses 
Sextius on the departure of winter : 


Now Cytherea leads the dance, 

And by the quivering moonbeam’s glance 
The Nymphs and Eenen? quire 

With step alternate brush the dew; 

While Vulcan and the Cyclops’ crew 
Stir up their mouldering fire. 


And then, true to the Epicurean philosophy, proceeds : 


Tis now the time to wreathe our brows 
With woodland myrtle’s glossy boughs, 
Or earth’s expanding flower ; 
And immolate in shady groves 
The lamb or kid that Faunus loves 
As best befits the hour. 


Death with the same —_ tread 


Knocks at the beggar’s lowly shed 
And shakes the palace gate ; 

Ah, favoured Sextius ! life’s brief sum 

Forbids long hope of days to come, 
And warns us of our fate. 
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But as Horace derived from the uncertainty of life a warning to enjoy 
its pleasures, many of his most celebrated odes are of an amatory charac- 
ter, and of these we select the famous little ode to Chloe, of which we 
unhesitatingly prefer Lord Ravensworth’s version to any previous trans- 
lation: 

You fly me, Chloe! like a vagrant fawn, 
Tracing the footprints of its parent deer 
Through each sequestered path and mazy lawn, 
While woods and winds excite a causeless fear. 


For should the aspen quiver to the breeze, 
Or the green lizards rustle in the brake, 

It bounds in vague alarm among the trees, 
Its heart-pulse flutters and its fibres quake. 


Yet not as tigers do I follow you, 
Or Libyan lion, to destroy your charms ; 
Then cease to linger in a aelbare view, 
And learn the rapture of a lover’s arms. 


Horace, however, like all good and wise men, changes his thoughts 
with hisage, and believes that every stage of life has its proper avocation; 
and so, when he had attained years at which he thought hie should re- 
nounce love and gallantry, he wrote that beautiful ode to Venus which 
begins the fourth book, and of which Lord Ravensworth has given us 
this pleasing version : 


Dost thou again, O Queen of Love! 

These eon tten transports move ? 
Spare me, oh spare, I pray ! 

The wingéd years relentless pass, 

I am not now what once I was 
In Cinara’s blest day. 

Ah, cruel! thy seductions cease, 

And leave my fifty years at peace. 


Go where the young with blander prayer 
Invoke thy seasonable care ; 
Speed on thy purple wings, 
And join the revellers who come 
To Paulus’ hospitable home, 
Inflict on him thy stings ; 
For noble is the youth, and kind, 
And blest with pure and generous mind. 


He, richly stored with liberal arts, 
Thy chains shall bind o’er captive hearts, 
And spread thy trophies wide ; 
And if he smile, by thee made bold, 
Triumphant o’er his rival’s gold, 
On Lake Albano’s side 
Thy marble form shall stand portrayed 
With beams of cedar ove 


Nor shall the mingled strait be mute 

Of lyre and Berecynthian flute, 
When youths and virgins round, 

Led by the Salian priest, shall greet 

Thy name, and tread with snowy feet 
In choral dance the ground ; 

While incense, steaming to the skies, 

Attests the bloodless sacrifice. 
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Me, neither gentle woman’s love, 

Nor that fond credulous hope can move, 
Which warms each mutual vow; 

No more the jovial task be mine 

To pass around the flowing wine, 
Or wreathe with flowers my brow. 

Yet why, Corinna, tell me why 

Do silent tears bedew mine eye ? 


Why doth my faltering tongue refuse 
Its wonted eloquence, nor choose 
To express the secret thought ? 
While dreams my sleeping hours invade, 
And paint thee ooush the midnight shade 
A willing captive brought ; 
Sometimes pursued o’er ale and hill, 
Sometimes Sonnath the eddying rill. 


We must conclude our extracts with Lord Ravensworth’s graceful ver- 
sion of the celebrated ode “ Diffugere nives”—a composition full of a lofty 


pensiveness. Here, as in the other versions, no fetters are —: 
the composition has the freedom and the flow of an original production, 


and approaches what we may suppose the author would himself have 
written had English been his language : 


TO TORQUATUS., 


The winter snows have fled, the grassy lea 
Grows green, and foliage decks the tree ; 

Earth feels the change, within their banks the rills 
Diminished trickle from the hills ; 

With zone unbound, the nymphs and graces dare 
To frolic in the vernal air. 

Do thou take warning from the fleeting year, 
Nor hope for joys immortal here. 

Spring comes, the zephyrs thaw the frozen glade, 
And summer follows, soon to fade ; 

Brown autumn sheds his ripened fruit, and then 
The sluggish winter comes again. 

Yet in this changeful system, loss is soon 
Repaired by each revolving moon ; 

Herein destruction hath no lasting power ; 
While we frail beings of an hour, 

When once we sink into the greedy grave, 
Which swallows up alike the brave, 

The rich, the poor, the mighty, and the just, 
Moulder in ashes and in dust. 


Such poems are written for all time; their teachings have lost none 
of their force ; their universality gives them continued life; and English 
readers are greatly indebted to Lord Ravensworth for clothing the 
imperishable thoughts. of Horace in verses marked by so much refine- 
ment and good taste. The noble translator has for ever connected his 
name with the odes of the Roman poet, and has shown that he, at all 
events, is a scholar among lords, and more than a lord amongst scholars. 











HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS.* 


Previous to the year 1772 the British army had no corps of mechanics 
permanently attached to it. Since the formation of a wanes « force in 
this country, those of our wars which were not purely naval had been 
carried on in concert with other powers; so that such a force, when not 
unnecessary, had been supplied by the resources of our allies. In Great 
Britain, works of defence were then, as now, so rare, as compared with 
continental states, that it was considered better economy to have the 
necessary repairs and alterations executed by civilian contractors and 
labourers, who worked under the direction of the officers of Royal Engi- 
neers. When, however, about the year 1765, the aspect of our «tl 
tions with Spain became threatening, it was judged advisable to add con- 
siderably to the fortifications of Gibraltar. In spite of the wounded pride 
of its natural owners, this fortress had been in our possession nearly 
seventy years; nor had the successive failures of frequent attempts to 
regain it served to reconcile the Spanish government or people to the 
continued alienation of so valuable a possession. It was evident, there- 
fore, that in case of a rupture, their first and principal attack would be in 
this direction; and to provide against such an attempt, workmen were 
being continually employed in strengthening and enlarging its means of 
resistance. But foreign labourers could not be trusted, and though 
mechanics from England might be tempted thither by a high -rate of 
wages, their exertions were neither regulated by discipline, nor stimulated 
by competition. The great expense and uncertainty which any change 
involved frequently compelled the authorities to continue inefficient men 
upon the works, and at last the chief engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Green, suggested the formation of a corps which should unite 
the enforced regularity of soldiers with the mechanical skill of civilian 
artisans. The plan was immediately adopted by the home authorities, 
and a company was quickly raised in England called the “‘ Company of 
Soldier-Artificers,” and forwarded to Gibraltar; it consisted at first of 
three sergeants, three corporals, and sixty-eight privates. 

The superiority of the new system was very soon apparent, and in ’74, 
"75, and ’76, the company was augmented, till in the latter year it con- 
tained a hundred and sixteen privates. By their efforts, aided by working 
parties from the regiments in garrison, the works quickly progressed, and 
the whole place was put into such a state of defence, that when in 1779 
war was declared by Spain, and an immediate attack made upon the for- 
tress, it was euabled to stand successfully one of the severest sieges on 
record. The details of its defence, by General Elliott, the sufferings of 
the garrison, and the ultimate destruction of the enemy’s batteries, are 
too well known to need recapitulation. It will be sufficient to say that 
the soldier-artificers rendered invaluable service in repairing breaches and 
erecting works. One name ought to be specially mentioned in con- 


* History of the Royal Sappers and Miners. By Quartermaster Conolly 
Second edition. London: Longmans. 1858. 
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nexion with this siege—that of Sergeant-Major Ince*—to whose es- 
tion and direction is due the formation of om wonderful galleries and 
tunnels the rock, which, though their utility in a purely military 
point of view has been doubted by authorities of no mean value, must ever 
remain as lasting memorials of the skill and ingenuity of their inventor. 
The siege lasted four years, and at the cessation of hostilities in 1783 the 
town was a heap of ruins. Consequently, the labour of the soldier- 
artificers became as necessary in rebuilding and repairing as it had been 
in destroying. Their conduct, also, since the time when they first landed, 
had been most exemplary ; and so popular were they with all classes, that 
soon after this, when a change of uniform was ordered, the Jews of the 
place offered at their own cost to substitute gold lace for the yellow 
worsted ornaments! An offer which of course could not be 

In 1786, the Duke of Richmond, then Master-General of the Ordnance, 
taking into consideration the defenceless state of the country, laid before 
parliament some estimates for an extensive system of fortification to be 
carried out in various parts of the country. The plan, however, was con- 
sidered an unnecessary expense, and consequently rejected ; but a smaller 
one for strengthening the defences of Plymouth was allowed, and with a 
view to its execution on the most reasonable terms, the duke proposed to 
Mr. Pitt to raise six companies of military artificers, similar to, but at the 
same time independent of, those of Gibraltar. The royal consent having 
been obtained, a warrant was published October 10, 1787, authorising 
their formation. The men were readily enlisted, good character being 
the only n qualification, and no absolute standard being required 
either for age or height. Each company consisted of one sergeant-major, 
three sergeants, four corporals, and two drummers, with ninety privates, 
divided into—12 carpenters, 10 masons, 10 bricklayers, 5 smiths, 5 
wheelwrights, 4 sawyers, 8 miners, 2 painters, 2 coopers, 2 collar-makers, 
and 30 labourers. 

As might have been expected, their embodiment excited great jealousy 
among the civilians employed on the government works ; and a quarrel 
having arisen at Plymouth between one of the latter and an artificer, it 
was so warmly espoused by the partisans of each as very quickly to assume 
the of a general affray. Nor did the public readily comprehend 
or easily assent to the terms upon which the new force was raised, for 
when the Mutiny Act was being passed in the first session of parliament 
after the organisation of the companies, and was found to include them, 
the proposal met with the warmest opposition in both Houses, but was 
eventually carried by large majorities. 

In 1798, war having broken out with the Convention, it was deter- 
mined to despatch a body of the military artificers to the West Indies. 





—— a 7 - _— 


* He was afterwards r yreseem overseer of the mines at Gibraltar, an’ in that 
capacity won the esteem of successive governors of the place. The Duke of Kent, 
when holding that situation, one day met Ince very badly mounted, and shortly 
afterwards sent him a handsome charger from his own stables. Meeting him 
again soon after, mounted as before, the duke naturally asked him why he was 
not riding his new horse. Ince replied, that being an old man, the horse was too 
much for him, and begged to be allowed to send him back. “No, no, Mr. Over- 
seer,” said the duke, “if he’s too good for you, put him into your pocket.” A per- 
— which Ince very gladly availed himself of by selling the animal at a very 
arge price. 
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The proposal caused great dissatisfaction and ill feeling amongst the men. 
Because the Gibraltar companies had been raised for a local sbject, those 

the later formation believed, or affected to believe, that they were not 
removed from their original position, and that this new order, there- 
an infringement of the terms of their enlistment. Many of 
wives families, and all the best workmen had civil oecupa- 
which they had time and permission to attend to besides their 
ilitary duties. When they diseovered their mistake, a large number 
their discharge, while the more needy or more unscrupulous 
the speedier method of releasing themselves from their en 
desertion. The first detachment that started for foreign service 
consisted of one corporal and seventeen privates, and was divided between 
Granada and Antigua; but in a few months it was totally cut off by 
yellow fever. At the same time two companies were sent to join the army 
then serving in Flanders under the Duke of York, and rendered very 
. valuable assistance at the siege of Valenciennes. One of them was then 
withdrawn, and was sent to the West Indies, where they served in the 
expedition under Sir John Jervis and Sir Charles Grey for the reduction 
of Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guadaloupe. But again the yellow fever 
broke out amongst them, as it had amongst their predecessors; and 
though they were reinforced by a draft sent out under Sir R. Abercrombie 
to St..Domingo and the Windward Islands, they were very soon reduced 
to such a small effective number as to be scarcely of any service. A 
similar fate attended another reinforcement, and in consequence it was 
determined to send out no more recruits from England, but to supply 
future vacancies by qualified volunteers from the regiments already ac- 
climatised by service in those parts. In 1795 the second Flanders com- 
pany returned to England, and was then occupied in the erection and 
repair of fortifications on the south coast, and for the protection of the 
Thames. 

When, in 1795, a great portion of the army mutinied, and the infec- 
tion had extended to the fleet at the Nore, the military artificers, — 
in a few individual cases, remained firm; and Lord Cornwallis, in pub- 
lishing the order for an increase of pay to the ordnance troops, bore ample 
testimony to their loyalty. They, in fact, had no grievances to complain 
of; for, although they received no better pay than the rest of the army, 
they had in addition working pay when actively employed either at home 
or abroad, and were allowed to add to their earnings by working at their 
trades. Yet on other occasions they appear to have found causes for dis- 
content, and to have adopted very similar means for expressing it. The 
Gibraltar companies, for instance, which were incorporated this year with 
the other six, outlived their good reputation, and it was thought ex- 
— to bring them under the more immediate superintendence of the 

me authorities. During the erection of the fortifications, the siege, and 
the subsequent rebuilding of the town, the services of the artificers could 
not be spared from the works; and while thus constantly employed no 
attention to personal appearance could be expected of them. If they were 
not faultlessly temperate in their habits and orderly in their behaviour, it 
was only when the work of the day having been completed some sort of 
excess, if not really earned, might be not unreasonably expected. But 
when their occupation as artificers was gone, it was discovered that neither 
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in appearance nor discipline were they soldiers, and the efforts of the 
authorities to assimilate them to the rest of the garrison in this respect 
were received with very considerable dissatisfaction. Nor was this all ; 
for subsequently, when, owing to the adoption by the Duke of Kent, then 
ernor of the place, of some stringent measures for the suppression of 
ness in the garrison, a mutiny broke out in the Royals and 25th 
Regiment, the artificers seized the opportunity of manifesting their dis- 
content by joining the mutineers. The outbreak was soon repressed, and 
some of the linesmen were executed, and several more punished in various 
ways ; but unwilling to forget the extraordinary services of the artificers, 
o perhaps anxious to conciliate men who, on account of their very 
utility, were disowned by both soldiers and civilians, the duke not only 
pardoned them, but granted their principal demand, by ordering that for 
the future they should be drilled only by their own officers.* 

In order to stimulate and assist the opposition of the Porte to the 
pryedte of Napoleon in the East, a small force was sent by the Ordnance, 
under General Koehler, to Constantinople. Having remained some 
time there, and at Gallipoli, they proceeded to Syria, where they forti- 
fied Jaffa and some other places, and eventually accompanied the Otto- 
man army in its march across the desert to Cairo, On the arrival of 
Sir R. Abercrombie’s force in Egypt, they returned to Malta, and soon 
afterwards to England, having lost their commander and more than half 
their number by disease, accident, or privation. 

Three years afterwards the fort on Spike Island was erected by one 
of the companies, and small parties of the corps were attached to Lord 
Cathcart’s Hanoverian expedition, to the force which accompanied Sir 
J. Craig to Naples, and afterwards tv Calabria, and still later to that 
which finally wrested the Cape of Good Hope from the Dutch. But 
‘the necessity, which was becoming more and more acknowledged, of 
having a body of artificers attached to every expedition, rendered it im- 
portieny necessary not only to fill up the vacancies which occurred, 

ut also to augment the total strength of the corps. Volunteering from 
the line had always been permitted at Gibraltar, and latterly, as we have 
seen, in the West Indies; but now it became necessary to draw five 
volunteers from every line and militia regiment at home. Of this plan 
it is said, “ Filling up the corps in this manner was highly prejudicial 
to its best interests and efficiency, so far as the transfer from line regi- 
ments was concerned. Officers of these regiments were naturally averse 
to parting with their good men, and out of a batch of volunteers the five 
least reputable in every battalion, unless under extraordinary circum- 
stances, were selected to be transferred. To prevent the reception of 
such characters, every precaution was taken by the engineers appointed 
to this duty; but, with all their cireumspection, some of the most aban- 
doned characters were passed into the corps. With the different militias, 
however, this was not the case. All the volunteers were unreservedly 


* The reader should constantly bear in mind that there were at this time no 
commissioned officers belonging to the corps of military artificers. On the works 
the men were under the direction of the officers of Engineers; but as these could 
not be spared to superintend the drilling, a “ sub-lieutenant ” was soon after this 
period added to each company for that purpose, and his duties corresponded with 
those usually performed by the adjutant of an ordinary regiment. 
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surrendered to the recruiting officer, who was at liberty to pick from the 
number those whom he desired, and subject them to whatever examina- 
tion he pleased before accepting them. In this way some of the ablest 
mechanics and many of the best conducted men joined the corps, and 
their behaviour and usefulness in after service furnished the best test 
of the advantage derived by receiving volunteers from the militia 
regiments.” 

By these means two companies were added, and the old ones some- 
what augmented; and it was at this period, also, that three companies 
were raised at Malta from the natives of the island, and the adjoining 

s, for duty in the Mediterranean ; two of them being stationary in 
alta and Gozo, and the third being attached to such expeditions or 
garrisons as required its services. The principal reasons for this plan of 
employing foreigners were probably its greater economy, and the scarcity 
of English recruits ; but Sir C. Pasley does not hesitate to declare* that, 
as the Gibraltar companies were, from circumstances, the worst in the 
corps, the detachments formed from them were found so very inefficient 
that Maltese and Sicilians were preferred for the important service of 
the engineer department. With these additions the corps now contained 
seventeen hundred and ninety of all ranks ; and from this time its services 
became more extended. Passing by minor expeditions in various parts of 
the world, the first great undertaking we find them engaged in was the 
lines of Torres Vedras, the completion of which occu 8 a year. At no 
time were there more than eighteen artificers pac es at once upon 
this work ; each man having under his control some hundreds of soldiers 
and labourers; so it may well be imagined that the great power and 
responsibility vested in each member of the corps, while it served to bring 
out all their energy and resolution, made them at times forget their sub- 
ordinate position. A certain Corporal Wilson (so the story runs) having 
under his orders a number of Portuguese cagadores, allotted to two of 
them a task which they thought excessive. The question was referred 
to the superintending engineer, who took their part; whereupon the cor- 
poral offered to bet him a dollar that he (Wilson) performed the task 
single-handed, within the allotted time. The officer took the bet, and 
lost it. 

In 1811 a further increase was made to their numbers by the addition 
of a thousand men, and two great improvements were also effected in the 
management and training of the companies. Before this time each had 
had its own peculiar station in England, from which it never moved ex- 
cept to goon active service abroad. Now, however, this system was 
abolished, and the artificers henceforth partook of the general mobility 
of the rest of the army. Secondly, no instruction had been hitherto 
given to the men in field-works, but the failure before Burgos occurring 
this year, such a course was strongly advocated, and accordingly an 
establishment was formed at Chatham for this purpose, under the com- 
mand of Major Pasley, of the Plymouth company, and the name of 
artificers became merged in that of “ Sappers and Miners.” 

‘“‘ Greater attention was now paid to arming the corps. Heretofore in 
this respect great irregularities had crept in. At Newfoundland the de- 





* Elementary Fortification, note A, p. iv. 
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tachment was armed with swords, cutlasses, and accoutrements of every 
saved from the American war. In the West Indies the companies 
the shattered remains of old armouries and black accoutrements of 
various patterns. In Sicily, the military artificers could only nruster a 
few foreign cumbersome firelocks ; whilst the Maltese companies were 
unable to appear with a weapon of any kind. For a number of years the 
Gibraltar companies wore the obsolete accoutrements and cartouche- 
boxes of a disbanded Newfoundland regiment, and a of the corps, 
on its way to the Peninsula, did duty with pikes and blunderbusses. 
Among the sergeants the swords and belts were very dissimilar. Per- 
mitted to purchase their own arms, more attention was paid to fancy and 
ability of payment than uniformity. These, and other anomalies, were 
ively removed from the corps in consequence of the improved 
method of officering the companies.” 

Meanwhile, the war in the Peninsula was going on, and siege followed 
siege in rapid succession. Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, and Burgos fell one 
after the other, and in work so well fitted to them, the sappers, it is un- 
necessary to state, earned their full share of honour. But it was not till 
the siege of St. Sebastian, in 1813, that the first detachment from home, 
educated under the new system, joined the army, and got the nickname 
of “ Pasley’s Cadets ;” and when the army moved forward after the cap- 
ture of the place, Captain Frank Stanway, R.E., and his company, were 
left to direct the Spaniards in rebuilding their fortifications. With the 
construction of the bridges over the Bidassoa, the Nive, and the Adour 
the labours of the sappers in this war may be said to have terminated ; 
but at the end of it, in 1814, three companies were employed in repairing 
and improving the fortifications at Ypres, Tournay, Brussels, and several 
other Bat The labourers under their direction were the peasantry of 
the country, no small part being of the softer sex.* These companies 
were largely reinforced at the breaking out of the war in 1815, but no 
part was engaged at Waterloo. Immediately after the conelusion of 
peace the two stationary companies at Malta and Gozo were disbanded, 
and the third shared their fate in 1817. 

One company was attached to Lord Exmouth’s expedition to Algiers, 
but as no landing was effected, the men served as artillerymen on board 
the Queen Charlotte and Impregnable. 

With this event may be said to elose the first era in the history of the 
Royal Sappers and Miners. Hitherto we have seen them employed 
wherever British arms were engaged, taking no unworthy part in the 
great struggle then going on between constitutional government and 
military despotism, and contributing not a little to the result. On all 
occasions where engineering skill could be serviceably employed, they 
occupied the foremost position of the army ; erecting batteries or mount- 
ing breaches with a readiness which proved that the most reckless daring 
is by no means incompatible with scientific knowledge. Moreover, we 
have seen them serving independently of the rest of the army, and paving 
the way to its future successes ; applying the resources of modern warfare 


* It is mentioned of Sergeant John Purcell that he had from three hundred to 
four hundred women under his orders at Ypres, and “ obtained from their willing 
obedience and energies an amount of labour that was altogether astonishing.”— 


Qy. for its magnitude or insignificance? 
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to the old battle-fields of the East, and awakening echoes which, 
may have slumbered unheard since po answered the 
Crusaders. But wide as the sealibanaiy of th eir po | has herr we 
at a a aE ae oe ealarged, and thei serviees more 
usefully, not less y It would be impossible wi 
cr limits give evra meg eatin of al i expeditions for warlike 
purposes in which the corps ety stem verse tee 
peace of 1815 From the North Pole to the Cape of ood Hope, from 
and to Australia, will henceforth be found traces of this ubiquitous 
body ; and while the progress made in the art of war since that period 
has am its services indispensable im all civilised warfare, we shall 
find small parties of it acting, veka as the messengers of peace and 
order, and in the wildest and most uninhabitable ious of the earth, 
doing duty as the vanguard, frequently, alas! as the forlorn hope of en- 
rise and civilisation. 
pe June, 1824, it was determined, in consequence of a recommendation 
of a committee of the House of Commons, that a trigonometrical survey 
of the whole of Ireland should be taken with a view to an adjustment of 
the local burdens. In — ws effect this most efficiently and economi- 
cally, a company of a pers and Miners, under the command of 
Major W. Reid,* was mete at E Chatham, selected for the service from 
- the other companies, and trained for its special duties by Colonel Colby, 
R.E., to whom the direction of the whole work was entrusted. In the 
course of the following year their zeal and proficiency gave so much satis- 
faction that two additional companies of the same description were raised. 
The survey of Ireland occupied seventeen years, and the number engaged 
at a time averaged two hundred. Beigg necessarily scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land in very small parties, they were but little 
under the control of their officers, and much exposed to temptations of all 
kinds; but they steadily maintained their good reputation, and their 
exemplary behaviour not only conciliated the inhabitants of the districts 
in which they were engaged, but earned the admiration of the more dis- 
tant authorities. They were assisted in the work by a few civilians, who 
undertook the drawing and engraving of the plans, but the labour of sur- 
veying, the management of the instruments, and the verification of the 
results, was entirely accomplished by the sappers. Another great under- 
taking which was accomplished by them about this time, was the Rideau 
Canal, which forms a connecting link between the two provinces of 
Canada, begun in 1827, and finished in 1831. By means of dams and 
locks, vessels are raised upon it to a summit ‘level of two hundred and 
eighty-three feet in eighty-four miles, and again are lowered one hundred 
and sixty-five feet in forty-three miles. A very great number of deser- 
tions to the United States took place amongst ve employed here, 
and by this means the work was considerably wuntkh In consequence 
of this, the plan of sending married men only to reinforce the Canadian 
companies was afterwards ad 
In 1835, Colonel Chesney, in his descent and ascent of the Tigris and 


Euphrates, was accompanied by five sappers, who had been previously 


* Afterwards Sir W. Reid, K.C.B., and lately deceased. He was author of 
me Law of Storms,” and ‘successively governor of Bermuda, Barbadoes, and 
ta. 
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instructed at Birkenhead in the manufacture and management of steam- 
engines. The difficulties which they encountered at the outset are thus 
described : 

“ the mouth of the Orontes to Bir, a distance of one hundred 
and forty-five miles, the sappers as well as the other soldiers and seamen 
were employed in transporting the materials for the construction and 
armament of two steamers across a country of varied and difficult features, 
intersected by a lake and two rapid rivers. Boilers of great weight were 
forced up hills inch by inch by means of screw jacks; and through the 

ing exertions of officers and men, and their patient endurance of 
suffering and fatigue, was accomplished one of the most gigantic opera- 
tions of modern times.” 

Two of the sappers died in consequence, and another was lost in a 
storm which they encountered whilst ascending the Euphrates, after their 
return from Bombay. 

As if in order to extend the range of their operations to a hitherto 
untried element, and the more thoroughly to realise their lately-acquired 
motto,* the sappers became in 1838 engaged in working under water, 
for the purpose of removing sunken vessels. T'wo ships, one off Tilbury 
Fort, and the other off Gravesend, were blown up by them with the aid 
of some civilian divers; but in the following year they undertook, 
unassisted, the removal of the Royal George, which had lain for nearly 
sixty years at the bottom of Portsmouth harbour, and rendered the 
enous very unsafe. As the work could only be carried on during the 
summer months, it lasted for five years, and during that period several of 
the men became very expert in submarine labour. One especially, 
Corporal Harris, acquired a knowledge and experience here which 
enabled him afterwards to execute the difficult task of deepening St. 
George’s Harbour, Bermuda, by removing coral reefs at the bottom 
of it. 

In 1836, a small detachment of the corps under Lieutenant Vicars, R.E., 
was attached to the force under Lord John Hay, employed against Don 
Carlos in Spain. It consisted at first of volunteers from the different 
companies in England, and comprised, of course, some of the worst cha- 
racters in the corps—men to whom the frequency of punishment in their 
present situation had made any change acceptable, and whom their 
officers were only too glad to part with at any price. However, strict 
discipline, active employment, and the admixture of some reinforcements 
of a better stamp soon gave a tone of steadiness to the men, and brought 
out their better qualities. They did good service at the attack of Anatza 
Gana and Oriamendi, and being afterwards attached to the army of 
General O’Donnell, narrowly escaped being taken prisoners at the siege 
of Aindoin. Before they left Spain they received the thanks of Lord 
John Hay, and had become regarded as a most invaluable force by their 
Spanish allies. 

In 1838, government accepted a contract for the tithe surveys in Eng- 
land, allowing ninepence per acre for the work. This being very much 





° ‘* Ubique 
Quo fas et gloria ducunt,” 
granted to them in 1832. 
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beyond the cost of similar works executed by the Ordnance, the contractors 
were enabled to outbid the government in their price for civilian assistance, 
Consequently the non-military surveyors in government employ resigned 
their posts, and the authorities of the Siew Guards, in order to supply the 
deficiency, and render themselves more independent for the future, largely 
augmented the survey companies. Even this plan, it was found, was 
insufficient ; for the men, after being thoroughly educated for their duties, 
either deserted or purchased their ate) and therefore, with a view 
to creating sufficient inducement to them to continue in the service, the 
working pay, which had hitherto never exceeded two shillings a day, was 
raised to three, and subsequently to four. In addition to this the number 
of non-commissioned officers was increased, in order to quicken and facili- 
tate promotion. 

One corporal and seven privates accompanied Captain Trotter in 1840 
in his expedition to explore the river Niger. They entered its mouth in 
August, but the crews became so enfeebled by fever that it was found 
necessary to abandon the enterprise. They returned to Fernando Po in 
the middle of October, and in the course of the next year the sappers 
were sent back to England. 

About this time, the British government having resolved on making a 
permanent settlement on the Falkland Islands, a Ssoshenent of the co 
was sent thither under the command of Lieutenant Moody, R.E.,* to 
erect a government house and other buildings at Port Louis, the capital 
of the colony. The whole population of these miserable islands only 
amounted to about two hundred souls, from various sources, and of a 
loose and heterogeneous character. One of the principal duties, there- 
fore, of the sappers consisted in maintaining order, and a hill near Port 
Louis still commemorates, under the name of ‘‘ Hearnden’s Hill,” the 
non-commissioned officer who superintended the police department of the 
islands. In 1843 the seat of government was removed to Port William, 
and the company remained there building a town, making a harbour, and 

nerally nursing the infant settlement till 1848, when it was removed. 

In 1843, it being found necessary to define accurately the boundary 
line separating the possessions of Great Britain in North America from 
those of the United States, some sappers and miners, having undergone 
a preliminary training at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, were 
despatched across the Atlantic under the command of Captains Pipon 
aud Robinson. Their number was at first but six, but was afterwards 
increased to twenty. The importance and eee | of their duties 
are described by our author (perhaps a little pedantically) to have con- 
sisted in— 

“The taking and calculating observations for latitudes and longitudes, 
and for absolute longitudes by lunar transits, and culminating stars, to 
discover the azimuthal bearings of the line as defined by the treaty of 
Washington.” 

The survey likewise included the chief natural and artificial features 
of the country, in order that the line might be at any future time more 
easily discoverable. An ingenious method of ascertaining the difference 





* Now Lieutenant-Colonel Moody, Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Vancouver’s Island. 
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of longitude in a case where the usual method of an interchange of 
chronometers could not be is thus described : 

‘«‘ Between the north-west branch station and Quebec, a hill some 
twenty miles from the former and visible from the latter, was selected as 
the station for an observing party. Captain Pipon, therefore, established 
his transit instrument on the plains of Abraham, with a pocket-chrono- 
meter, tent, provisions, and gunpowder. Sergeant Bernard M‘Guckin 
removed to a range of hills from the Lake Hill station, and encamped 
himself and his labourers on the highest point of the range, which was 
covered to the top with dense wood. Climbing the height, and finding 
that he could see back to the Lake Hill and forward to Quebec, he set 
his labourers to clear away the summit, except one high tree, which he 
stripped of all its leaves and branches likely to intercept the free range 
of the observations. At the base of this tree he constructed a high plat- 
form, and every evening, for two hours, at intervals of ten minutes, the 
sergeant fired flashes of gunpowder, by hoisting the charge, with the 
assistance of a pulley, to the top of the tree, with a slow match attached. 
.... The result of the experiments was most successful.” 

Deficient as our campaigns at the Cape naturally have been in scientific 
features, nowhere has the value of our ‘scientific corps been more 
thoroughly felt. This may appear strange at first, but will be easily 
understood if we bear im mind that the wars with the Caffres, though 
tedious, expensive, and bloody, were in reality nothing more than a series 
of skirmishes and forays on both sides, which affording but little scope 
for combined movements or recognised systems of tactics, depended in a 
great measure for their success on the aggregate amount of individual 
judgment in the troops engaged. In this respect the sappers, from their 
peculiar habits of self-reliance, acquired in situations of independent re- 

nsibility, were superior to troops who had been trained as much as pos- 
sible to regard themselves and to act only as parts of an organised whole. 
Sir Harry Smith was especially pleased with their conduct both in action 
and im‘camp; and on one occasion complimented them thus: “ Well 
done, my lads; you can build works, and storm them too.” In these 
campaigns, also, it was found that they derived no small advantage, espe- 
cially at the first start, from their industrious habits, and regular employ- 
ment when the rest of the army was inactive; and it was on this account 
that they were less affected by the fatigues of long marches, and ap- 
peared to exhibit a greater endurance. 

In 1846, part of a company was employed under Captain Yolland in 
the survey of the town of Southampton. The result was the most 
elaborate plan that had yet been completed by the corps. It was executed 
on a scale of sixty inches to the mile, in a minutely accurate and highly- 
finished manner, by two non-commissioned officers; and was subsequently 

iby the Ordnance to the town of Southampton, amongst the 
archives of which it may still be seen. But perhaps the most important 
and most responsible duty discharged this year by the sappers was the 
superintendence of the government works in Ireland. In many parts of 
that country roads were being made and repaired in order that employ- 
ment and wages might be found for the starving population. In the 


direction and supervision of these works was required not only shrewdness 
and industry, but also unflinching integrity. Great frauds had been 
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prupavier by and upon the local overseers, who, partly under the in- 
uence of intimidation, partly from a wish to court popularity, allowed 
inferior and insufficient labour to be paid for at the full price. A great 
deal of the money likewise found its way into the hands of the farmers, 
who (it was reported) employed the people on their own farms, and thus 
saved their own pockets at the ex of the public charity. To remedy 
these defects was no easy task. Stationed by himself in the midst of a 
hungry and reckless people, the non-commissioned officer to whom the 

of the work was entrusted, had every inducement which fear or 
odium could furnish, to neglect his duty. Without force to back him he 
had to overawe the turbulent, and by his own unaided vigilance to exact 
a just amount of labour from men whom the sharp pangs of famine alone 
compelled to work, and whose object, therefore, was to keep body and 
soul together upon the least possible amount of exertion. Not unfre- 
uently, too, his remittances ran short or were delayed, and it required 
ioe no ordinary amount of tact to keep the labourers from breaking out 
into violence and bloodshed ; and no small credit is due to the temper 
and forbearance of either party, that not .a single case is recorded of a 
sapper having been maltreated in the performance of his duty at this 
period. 

Besides that of Southampton already alluded to, surveys were taken of 
Pembroke and Windsor, and in 1848 the great one of London was 
begun, and finally completed in June, 1850. Most people will re- 
member the “ crow’s nest” which was for a long time hanging on to 
the ball and cross of St. Paul’s, like Mahomet’s coffin, between heaven 
and earth. From this position were visible the signal staffs erected on 
the loftiest buildings of the me is and the adjacent hills, and the 
relative angular distances were thus determined. This formed the 
groundwork of the plan, and upon this basis a minute and comprehen- 
sive survey was filled im. In addition to the exact position of every 
alley and separate building, the gradients and relative height of every 
street was ascertained and noted. As the work could not well be carried 
on while the streets presented only a moving mass of vehicles and pas- 
sengers, it was begun soon after daybreak, and continued until the streets 
became too thronged. 

In 185], Lieutenant-Colonel Reid having been appointed chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Great Exhibition, two companies were 
placed under his orders to carry out the details of management. To 
them the building was entrusted by the hands of Messrs. Fox and Hen- 
derson ; and in their care it remained, together with all internal arrange- 
ments, from the business of unpacking in the spring to that of packing 
up in the autumn. The superintendents of the former operation had 
their virtue not unfrequently tested by bribes offered by the owners of 
goods for priority of time or space. Many such cases were reported to 
the committee, and it is believed that none of these offers were accepted, 
At night the building remained entirely in the care of the sappers, in 
whose charge also was the machinery provided in case of fire, the means 
of ensuring proper ventilation, the registration of the thermometers, 
cleaning of the building, and superintendence of a party of forty boys 


employed every morning in sweeping the floors. At the close of the 
building, a sum of 600/. out of the surplus proceeds was distributed 
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amongst the non-commissioned officers and men, and each received, ac- 
cording to the length and value of his services, a memento of this most 
arduous but pacific duty. 
We have now brought down the history of this memorable corps from 

its first poner to a period within the personal recollection of the 

oungest of our readers. e have seen the unpopularity which greeted 
y ; 
its formation, and the results which have proved the success of the expe- 
riment. The rapid and continual augmentation of the eapialectine 
been the consequence, and the nature of their duties increasing with their 
numbers, it becomes hard to say whether we ought to admire most their 
services in war or peace. In this brief sketch from the original narra- 
tive much has been already omitted, and not a little might be added that 
has occurred subsequently. We have not alluded even passingly to the 
volunteers who accompanied Sir John Richardson in his Arctic voyage, 
and for the sufferings and hardships of Captain Grey and his companions 
in New Holland and South Australia his own narrative may be consulted. 
The deeds of the few gallant spirits who shared Omer Pasha’s Danubian 
campaign, the less brilliant but no less useful services of their brethren in 
the Crimea, are still too freshly remembered by us all to make it neces- 
sary to remind our readers of them. Since the Crimean war the corps 
has again changed its name, and is now included under the general head 
of “ Royal Engineers.” To any one who wishes to judge of the literary 
taste and industry of the non-commissioned officers, we can confidently 
recommend the work before us. 
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Book THE SECOND. 
I. 


fi I ENTER UPON MY PROFESSION. 


In January, 1798, I entered upon active business as assistant to a 
medical man in Weimar. He was a strange, precise person, rather 
eccentric in his habits. Well do I remember his black coat and knee- 
breeches, his tight-fitting stockings, shoes and brilliant buckles, with his 
hat invariably under his arm ; for he never wore anything on his head 
whilst in the open air, but, as if by the rule of contrary, when he was in 
the house his head was always covered with a dark blue velvet cap, from 
which hung a long black tassel. He spoke in short, concise sentences, 
and very much to the point, though tart and cold. One of his many 
peculiarities was a continual nervous kind of grunt, which never ceased 
during the day, and before I became accustomed to it, it cost me many a 
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hard s le to prevent smiling, which would have been a most unfor- 
tunate indiscretion, as he was excessively sensitive on the point. 

The first visit I paid the poor old man was rendered rather ludicrous 
from this natural infirmity. It was thus he addressed me : 

“You are the young student, are you ?—hum, hum, hum.” 

I thought these last exclamations were internal comments on my | 
appearance, and bowed low, imagining him to be an eccentric gentleman 
fond of uttering his thoughts in an under tone to himself, but when the 
sound continued during the whole of my answer, I could scarcely contain 
my astonishment, and gazed at him in wonder. 

“ Have you studied many works on medicine ?—hum, hum, hum—or is 
your knowledge founded chiefly on experience ?—hum, hum, hum.” 

What could “ experience—hum, hum, hum,” mean? I wondered, but 
I replied quite gravely that my experience was as yet small. 

“‘ Name some of the works—hum, huin, hum—that you have read.” 

I went through a list of books which seemed to surprise him, for they 
comprised authors of all times, both ancient and modern. 

“The last—hum, hum, hum—work you mention is very good, but 
why do you waste your time over such books as Galen’s ? aes men 
should occupy themselves with modern discoveries, not puzzle themselves 
with antiquated—hum, hum, hum—ideas which are extinct.” 

“Ts it not as well to learn what the science was in its infancy? We 
are not likely now to be led away by the errors which blinded our fore- 
fathers.” 

“ Do not contradict me; I say you ought to attend to modern writers, 
and you must—hum, hum, hum.” 

The sublimity of this reproof was marred by its delivery, and I am 
afraid I did not look like the submissive youth he wished me to be, for I 
was very proud of myself, and, like most young men who have studied 
hard, had no small amount of self-sufficiency. 

In spite of rather a choleric temperament, which was increased by a 
tendency to gout, he was a kind-hearted old man, and though he de- 
spised the youthful mind in general, and looked upon me as scarcely to 
be trusted, we jogged on very comfortably together without ever ae 
to any violent outbreak; and as I was constantly in his rer he an 
lived almost entirely under his roof, this was something to be said. 

The family, of which I may call myself a member, consisted only of 
three, the old doctor, his wife, and a niece—poor Margaret. To her is 
attached a most painful history, and to excuse her subsequent conduct, 
as well as excite pity, I must endeavour to sketch her character justly 
and without reference to private feeling. 

Margaret was a quiet, ordinary-looking person, with nothing to re- 
commend her outwardly but a sweet voice and retiring manner. She 
was plain, short, and stoutly made, but her step was light, and when she 
moved it was as if she were fearful of attracting attention. Her eyes 
were the only striking feature of her face, but, though very expressive, 
they were not handsome. The colour was that eaerpes | to which 
the bright blue eye of childhood so often changes, and she had a habit of 
fixing them upon the object she wished to look at as if they could never 
move again. 

I think I see her knitting in the corner of the sitting-room which was 
peculiarly hers ; no one ever sat upon that low chair but Margaret, and 
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there was always.a footstool near her, the property of the favourite cat 
which followed its young mistress wherever she went, and curled its large 
body round upon this stool as soon as ever Margaret sat down to rest, 
after having performed the more active duties of the house. They were 
inseparable companions, and I can never think of the large Cyprus cat 
without the face of its mistress rising up before me. Margaret 
seldom spoke, but her eyes watched everything that went on, and they 
alone, of all that placid form, told of a quenchless fire within her breast, 
which was ever ee up or smouldering in morbid fancies, but: still 
there, preying upon her very life-blood. Noone knew of it then; no one 
guessed it existed ; no one believed her capable of entertaining such deep- 
rooted passions as she was ultimately to display. ‘Still waters run 
deep,” the wise have told us, but yet placidity and passion seem incom- 
tible with each other. We are slow in letting ourselves believe how 
ittle we know of those who surround us and daily cross our path; we 
cannot picture to ourselves the fact that perhaps a tragedy is enacting in 
the inner life of the very person we are sitting next, and to whom we 
may probably be in the constant habit of talking carelessly. 
Sontuttonl read a great deal, more especially of poetry. This sur- 
ised me when I discovered the fact, for a book was rarely ever seen in 
er hand; she used to read at night by moonlight, or very early in the 
summer mornings, when she could be quite alone, and there was no fear 
of interruption. Her uncle was devotedly attached to her, but not being 
a demonstrative man, I fancy she was scarcely aware of the great ten- 
derness with which he regarded her. Margaret was reserved, but I can- 
not help thinking this arose more from the constant self-restraint she put 
upon herself than from its being a natural trait in her character. Very 
woven and intricate was this poor girl’s inner life. I dare hardly under- 
take to decipher it, and yet I must, for she lived within herself; her food 
was dreamy thought, her life-blood sentimentality. The ideal occupied 
the principal place in her mind, still nothing could be more practical than 
her daily life. Never was a person more distinctly two in one; out- 
wardly, she was a calm, common-place, industrious woman ; inwardly, a 
wild dreamer and a dreamer of the worst sort, building upon false im- 
pressions, and allowing sickly sentiment to gain the mastery over her 
mind. She read Goethe’s romance, ‘‘ Werther,” and it had done her no 
good ; she was at an age when the heart is most prone to receive impres- 
sions, and she gave way to full, entire sympathy and admiration for the 
hero. Suicide e in her eyes the natural and right result of misery 
and disappointment in love. ‘ Of what use is a blighted life? Better 
end it at once,”’ she might have reasoned. ‘“ We were not meant to be 
miserable, but when it comes upon us we cannot shake it off, it over- 


whelms and destroys us ; we had better die, for in death we shall be re- 


stored to happiness.” 
al mixed little in the world, and the appearance of a young 
man in the close family circle was a thing unknown, till advancing age 
and growing infirmities obliged the doctor to devolve some of his duties 
on an assistant, and I entered the abode of peace. Margaret scarcely 
spoke to me, except by monosyllables, for the first weeks of our acquaint- 
ance, but when we were in the room together I used to feel ber eyes 
ing on me, though I did not see them, and I was restless and uncom- 


under her gaze, as if the strange orbs of that poor girl had some 
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secret power in them which could fascinate the object on which she 
turned them. 

It is very difficult to trace the mysterious charm which inclines two 
human beings towards each other more than to all the world besides. 
We cannot often discover the starting-point—the strange growth of affec- 
tion—in our own breasts ; it would be vain, therefore, to attempt to trace 
it in others, more especially when we ourselves are the objects which 
excite that affection. 

It may appear cruel to tear open with a ruthless hand the sad veil 
which shrouds a life of sorrow, yet I must do so, for it is a prominent 
incident in my history, and I feel less compunction in exposing the 
tragic end of poor Margaret to the world now that I alone of that little 
circle am left, and those whom I might thus have pained are far above 
earthly mortification and sorrow. 

Few of my readers will be unaware of the dangerous mental disease 
prevalent about this time; it was not confined to Germany, though, 
perhaps it showed itself here in its worst form. Its chief features were 
axity of moral strength, free scope to morbid sentimentality, and a want 
of good principle in general. Suicide lost all its terrors, and the act 
was regarded with admiration, as a proof of strength of mind and reso- 
lution. Death was a friend, life an enemy, which had to be borne. The 
former was regarded as rest, the latter as perpetual turmoil and pain; to 
get rid of an enemy was no crime; death, therefore, was courted, and 

oans and tears considered praiseworthy in a mortal condemned to 
ive. 

Poor Margaret was affected by this contagious disease of the age, and 
its inward workings peered out from her strange, lustrous eyes. She never 
spoke of herself, and, therefore, I was ignorant, for the first year, of her 
state of mind; events then disclosed it to me, but I must not antici 
them, and now that I have sketched Margaret’s character, I will begin 
at the beginning of my story, and let my readers develop the rest by 
degrees for themselves. 

‘Gretchen, get the cakes out, and put them before Herr Mitterkamp, 
our new partner.” 

This was my introduction to the niece. She rose from her quiet 
corner, and bowing to me prepared to obey the order, when I stopped 
her by assuring them that I wanted no refreshment. The large cat, 
perceiving that a stranger had intruded into the abode, got up, and 
stretching itself leisurely on its cushion, advanced cautiously to inves- 
tigate my heels. I know not if the result were satisfactory or no, but 

ter a deliberate sniff it retired with noiseless step, and ensconced itself 
on its bed again. 

“Where is your aunt ?” asked the old man. 

“ Gone to market, uncle.” 

“ Tiresome! she has always gone to market when I want her at home. 
When will she be back ?” 

" “T cannot say exactly, for she talked of paying a visit on her way 
ome.” 

“ Most provoking—hum, hum, hum.” Then, turning to me, he said 
he was obliged to go out for half an hour, if I would excuse him. 

“Gretchen, show Herr Mitterkamp whatever the house contains that 


is amusing. ” 
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This was a terrible order for the poor girl to execute; she had scarcely 
taken her eyes from my face since the time I entered, but now that she 
was expected to entertain me she let them drop, the colour mounted to 
her cheek, and she looked the picture of agitated simplicity. In hopes 
of reassuring her by making myself at home, without waiting to give 
her the pain of asking me to sit down, I took a chair, making at the 
same time an easy and common-place remark. I was destined to receive 
no response. I put forth a question, and a very soft “ yes’’ was the reply. 
I begged her not to let me disturb her in any way, and I hoped she would 
continue her knitting. She blushed, and took it up without speaking; 
but her hand trembled, and the balls of cotton ran under the table. Of 
course I dived after them, and received some gentle thanks. Now came 
a dead pause. It is almost impossible to talk to a shy stranger, and in 
despair I began playing with the cat's tail, which made it very angry, 
and I got a scratch for my pains. Margaret was distressed at this, and 
getting up with the plea of putting the cat out of the room, she left me 
and did not return, which was a relief—a relief, not from the embarrass- 
ment of want of conversation, but from the expression of her eyes, the 
strange a of which affected me even on our first interview. 

In February my sister Veronica was married, and went with her hus- 
band to Berlin. She was a merry little bride, and we had joyful letters 
from both. The great city excited her admiration, but we heard more 
of Heinrich in these first days than of anything else. She always used 
the pronoun “we,” never the selfish “I,” and yet I much question if 
Schlosser had an equal share in the enthusiastic admiration she displayed 
for the beautiful Queen Louisa. When I wrote to her I asked if we 
meant J in that part of her letter. Her answer was, “We is most natural 
to me now; it is a dear little word which expresses unity, and my onl 
ambition is to convey our thoughts to you, for I wish to think and feel as 
Heinrich does.” Such is the simple dodre of early married life ; it does 
not often last long, but there are some few instances where unity of mind 
and will is the aim throughout, and this I fondly hoped would be the 
case with Schlosser and his little wife. Nor was I mistaken, although 
time naturally tempered exaggerated sentiment into a more healthy, 
practical attachment. 

My life was a busy one at times, whilst at others I had much leisure, 
and could devote myself to study. The evenings were often spent with 
my mother, or at Rosenthal’s house. I forced myself to meet Ida with 
indifference, and the rather cold manner which she henceforth preserved 
towards me made my task much easier. Custom wore away the first 
bitterness I had felt, and my heart ceased to beat faster when I met her. 
Love vanished, but left a tenderness in its place which prevented me from 
looking upon another woman as worthy to fill her place. I could never 
love again: I might marry, but affection, not passionate love, would be 
all I could bestow on my wife. 

Thus matters stood as I entered upon the practical scenes of life. I 
had escaped the prevalent disease of the age—suicide ; but now, when I 
look back on all I suffered at Strasburg, I see how near I was to the abyss. 
I owe much, very much, to the stranger of the cathedral tower, and the 
thought how meagrely I expressed my thanks to him pains me now that 
he is no longer on earth to receive a renewal of them. 

Summer came. I was intimate in the family of the worthy doctor. 
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Margaret was no longer shy in my presence; she talked more to me than 
to any one. She liked to hear about Veronica, and would fix her eyes 
upon me all the time I spoke. She had a sweet voice, but was no per- 
former on the piano, so that I offered to accompany her, which she gladly 
accepted, and her old uncle used to make us soothe him to sleep. Once 
or twice I remarked that Margaret’s eyes filled with tears whilst singing, 
and her voice had a slight tremor in it, but I never took any notice of this, 
and she would soon recover herself. 

I had learnt to read English, and though my pronunciation would doubt- 
less have astonished a native, I understood the language theoretically. 
Margaret happened one day to express a wish she had long cherished 
—to learn English—and, upon my confessing my acquaintance with it, 
asked timidly if I would help her in the first commencement, as the 
difficulties frightened her when she attempted them alone. I willingly 
agreed to do so, and she thanked me so humbly that I felt interested in 
aiding her. Our time for study was limited, but we set to work in a 
manner that would have done credit to a paid translator, and never 
deviated from our object to talk of other concerns. Margaret’s applica- 
tion astonished me; she learned long poems by heart, wrote exercises, 
and prepared pages of reading, and all this without any one ever seeing 
her at work. The poor girl sat up at night, depriving herself of at least 
half her natural rest, with the sole object (as I afterwards learned) of 
making the lessons less irksome to me. I remonstrated once or twice, 
when I discovered the secret of her being able to get through so much, 
and she said, blushing scarlet, that if Z wished it, she would not sit up 
any more. 

“It is not for me to express a wish,” I rejoined. “I did but fear that 
you might injure your health by over-application, and you must weigh 
well in your own mind whether that or the acquisition of the English 
language is of the most consequence to yourself.” 

She agreed with me in thinking the preservation of health most neces- 
sary, but I found no difference in the quantity of work she got through ; 
so I concluded she had made no change, and I was right. Some weeks 
after I could not help remarking how ill she looked. Her whole face 
brightened as she heard me say so, and I inquired the reason. 

‘‘T want to be ill,”’ she simply replied, and refused further explanation. 

My eyes began to open to her strange character, but still they were 
blind to a point I ought to have discovered, and this blindness has 
caused me many a bitter pang of remorse. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EMPRESS CATHERINE IL* 


How the Memoirs of Catherine the Great—the Semiramis of the 
North, as Voltaire called her, but the Messalina of the North, according 
to others—indited by herself, ever saw light, is a mystery. We have a 
— penned by the editor, A. Herzen, in which the history of the 

. is recorded from the day when the Emperor Paul ordered Count 
Rostoptchine to seal the papers of the defunct empress to that when 

ies were circulating even in the library of the poet Pouschkine; and 
from the time when Nicholas ordered the confiscation of the said copies 
to the day when one or two more came into circulation : it is insinuated 
as a consequence of the present emperor having in 1855 requested to 
have it in his power to peruse the same scandalous record. All this 
gives zest to the mystical history of the manuscript, without enhancing 
tts authenticity. As to that, we are told it is sufficient to read two or 
three to be convinced. 

C ine II, propounds her Memoirs then with an axiom, vindicated 
by a syllogism, which is again enforced by two examples: 


“Fortune is not so blind as she is imagined to be. She is often the 
result of just and calculated measures not perceived by the vulgar, yet 
which nevertheless preceded the event. Still more is such the result of 
personal qualities, character, and conduct. | 

“Tn order to render this more palpable, I shall expound it as fol- 
lows : 

“ Qualities and character are the major ; 

“ Conduct, the minor ; 

“ Fortune, or misfortune, the conclusion. 

“ Here are two striking examples: 

‘* Peter ILI. 
** Catherine IT.” 


Considering the fate that awaited Peter ILI. at Catherine’s hands, the 
conclusion arrived at is, to say the least, a strange one. Peter III. was 
brought up by his cousin, Adolphus Frederick, Bishop of Lubeck, Duke 
of Holstein, and afterwards King of Sweden. His education was super- 
intended by Brummer, a Swede, but the young prince spurned all tutor- 
ship to cultivate the more congenial society of his two valets, Cramer, a 
Livonian, and Romberg, a Swede. He particularly affected the latter, 
a rude and coarse dragoon of the time of Charles XII. Already, ten 
years of age, the prince is said to have shown a marked predilection for 
drink. 

The Empress Elizabeth having succeeded to the throne of Russia, she 
sent for her nephew from Holstein. Catherine, whose mother was sister 
to the Bishop of Lubeck, was acquainted with the prince before he left 
that country, when she was also about ten years of age. He was, she 
declares, given to drink, impetuous, and self-willed, disliking those who 
were around his person, sickly-looking, thin, and delicate. 





_* Mémoires de I'Impératrice Catherine Il. Ecrits par elle-méme, et précédés 
d'une préface par A. Herzen. ‘Triibner and Co. 
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Peter having been inducted into the Greek Church, was declared heir 
to the Empress Elizabeth, and Grand-Duke of Russia. He had been 
baptised and brought up as a Lutheran, but he was as indifferent to the 
one form as to the other, as he soon testified to his newly appointed pre- 
ceptor, Simon Theodorsky, afterwards Archbishop of Pleskov. 

In 1744, the Russian court being at Moscow, Catherine arrived there 
with her mother. She was at that time fifteen years of age. The court 
was divided into two hostile factions. At the head of the first were 
Woronzoff, Lestocq, and other of the conspirators who had raised Eliza- 
beth to the throne. This party held by France, Prussia, and Sweden, 
and hence the Marquis de la Chetardie was high in favour with it. The 
other party, with Bestoujeff at its head, held by Austria, England, and 
Saxony. 

Catherine places on record that Peter paid her much attention the first 
days of her arrival. She says that she could at once perceive four 
things: first, that he did not much care for the country which had 
adopted him (he is said to have preferred Sweden, for which he was 
originally destined), that he favoured Lutheranism, that he did not like 
those who were around his person, and that he was very childish in his 
manners and ideas. He said to her (Catherine), that what pleased him 
most in her was that she was his cousin, and that he could be candid with 
her. He added, that he had loved one of the empress’s maids of honour, 
and that he would have wished to have married her, but that he was re- 
signed to marry her (Catherine), since his aunt wished it. 

Catherine had not been long in Russia before she caught a violent 
eold, which had nearly been the death of her. Her mother insisted that 
it was small-pox. The doctors said it was pleurisy, and bled her sixteen 
times, sometimes four times a day! Her mother sent for a Lutheran 
minister : Catherine was wise enough to ask for Theodorsky. Youth 
triumphed over not only the sickness, but over the still more formidable 
assaults of the professional men. But Catherine remained thin and pale; 
so the empress provided her with carmine. The mother of Catherine 
was so little in favour with the empress at the onset, that both had nigh 
been dismissed from Russia together. Catherine and Peter were having 
a little chat on the occasion*in the recess of a window when Lestocq came 
in. “Ah!” he said, “ your pleasures will soon be over. As to you,” 
turning to Catherine, “ you may make up your baggage, as you are 
going home at once.” Peter ventured to remark, “ But if your mother 
is to blame, you are not so.” “ But,” adds Catherine, with quite as much 
naiveté as belonged to Peter, “I saw clearly that he would have left me 
without regret. As to me, seeing his indifference, he was equally indif- 
ferent to me; but the crown of Russia was not so.” 

On the 28th of June, Catherine made a public profession of faith, and 
the next day—St. Peter’s—she was affianced to the grand-duke. From 
that time she had her own little court. The course of what little love 
existed between the parties no more ran smooth, however, than had it 
been a deeper passion. Small—very small—trifles are as much an ocea- 
sion for quarrelling among the great as among the little. Catherine’s 
mother, who appears to have been disliked by all, certainly does not seem 
ae possessed either temper or amiability of disposition. Being at 
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One day the d-duke came into my mother’s room while she was writing. 
She had her casket open beside her, and he went to ferret in it. My mother 
bade him not to seach it, so he jumped away to an opposite side of the room. 
But as he continued his gymnastics, jumping from one side to another in order 
to make me laugh, he caught the cover of the casket and tumbled it over. Then 
my mother got into a passion, and there were violent words between them. My 
mother reproached him with having purposely upset the casket, and he denied 
it, both appealing to me for the truth of their statements. 1, who knew my 
mother’s temper, was afraid of having my ears boxed if I did not side with her, 
yet not wishing to tell a story or disoblige the grand-duke, I remained between 
two fires. Nevertheless, I said to my mother that I did not think that the act 
had been intentional on the part of the grand-duke, but that when jumping his 
coat had got entangled with the cover of the casket, which was on a low stool. 
Then my mother took me to task, for, when she was in a passion, she must have 
some one on whom to vent her anger. I held my tongue, but began to weep. 
The grand-duke, seeing that I had incurred my mother’s anger by taking his 
= and that I was weeping, accused my mother of injustice, and said she was 

urious in her anger: she, on her side, retorting that he was a badly educated 
urchin. In a word, it was difficult to carry the quarrel further than the two did 
without actually fighting. 


From that time the grand-duke took a dislike to the mother of his 
affianced. He never forgot that quarrel. She, on her part, held him 
in equal dislike ; so Catherine had a difficult part to play between the two. 
It would appear, however, with such a disposition as Peter’s, this un- 
pleasant state of things was rather favourable to her prospects than 
otherwise, for Peter stuck by Catherine against the mother, and thus 
became a little more attached to her. If Peter, however, took Cathe- 
rine’s part against her mother, he was not equally gallant when the 
empress was concerned ; and one night, when the latter took the strange 
opportunity of being at the theatre at Moscow to publicly rebuke Cathe- 
rine for getting into debt, Peter, who was in the same box, took his 
aunt’s part, and did not conceal the pleasure he felt at seeing her get a 
scolding. Catherine excuses herself for getting into debt by intimating 
that she had to be constantly making presents to her mother, to keep her 
in good humour; to the grand-duke, to attach him to her person; to her 
lady-in-waiting, to gratify her cupidity ; and to all and every one because 
it was the absurd practice of the country. * 

Nor did matters in other respects go on over well between her and the 
grand-duke—the affianced were always quarrelling. One day she was 
too pious, another she was too lively ; Romberg taught him that a wife 
should not open her mouth, and finally his visits ceased almost altogether. 
Catherine did not feel the neglect poignantly ; ever since Peter had had 
the small-pox she had a positive repugnance to his person, and declares 
that he was frightful. Preparations were all the time being made for 
the ill-starred marriage. “In proportion as the day approached,” says 
Catherine, “I became more and more melancholy. My heart foretold 
no happiness : ambition alone supported me.” 

The nuptials, however, were effected with much pomp and magnifi- 
cence. ‘‘ But,” adds the discontented Catherine, ‘‘ my husband did not 
pay me the slightest attention, he was always with his valets, playing at 
soldiers, making them go through the manual exercise in his room, and 
change their uniform twenty times a day. I did nothing but yawn, 
having no one to speak to.” This was the day after the wedding! On 
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the one hand, Catherine gained by her marriage in the departure of her 
mother and the dismissal of Countess Roumianzoff, two persons with 
whom she never could agree ; but, on the other, she suffered a grievous 
loss in the person of Mademoiselle Joukoff, to whom she was much at- 
tached, and who was replaced by a Madame Krouse, and who was in 
consequence naturally taken in great dudgeon. Catherine, however, 
found a husband for o. favourite, but when the empress discovered this 
she banished the two from the country. 

The ducal couple had, on removing to the Winter Palace, separate 
apartments, but still they met frequently, and Catherine played at bil- 
liards with the chamberlain Berkholtz, whilst Peter played at soldiers 
with his valets. A fortnight after his marriage, the grand-duke told his 
wife in confidence that he was in love with Mademoiselle Carr, and that 
there was no comparison between herself and that young lady. On the 
other hand, the empress and the court generally gave Catherine just as 
little credit for loving her husband. Indeed, there seems scarcely any 
doubt, from her own avowal, that she was as much attached, at the time 
of her marriage, to one Czernicheff, the son of a lieutenant in the 
empress’s grenadiers and page to the grand-duke, as the grand-duke 
himself was to Mademoiselle Carr. Peter, however, was very inconstant. 
When at Reval, a short time afterwards, he fell in love with a Madame 
Coderaparre, and, as usual, took Catherine into his confidence. Cathe- 
rine, on her side, was, according to her own account, hypochondriacal and 
surly—she was always either sick or sulking. One day it is Madame 
Tchoglokoff who makes herself pre-eminently disagreeable ; another, she 
loses at pharaon, a game played in the empress’s ante-chamber from 
morning till evening; another, she is in tears, or in bed, or being bled. 
As to the grand-duke, whether at Oranienbaum or at Peterhoff, he had 
always the same resources, and that was to put all about him through 
the musket exercise. Chamberlains, gentlemen of the bedchamber, ad- 
jutants, domestics, huntsmen, gardeners, all alike were pressed into the 
ranks, and in the evening Catherine aud her ladies were made to dance 
with the gentlemen in gaiters. During the day, Catherine would some- 
times read a book, or ride out on horseback. ‘Then again, when the 
grand-duke was tired of playing at soldiers, he would sometimes play on 
the fiddle. Catherine, who detested him, says that he only grated her 
ears. At night, when in bed, he would cover the counterpane with 
dolls and other toys, and Catherine and Madame Krouse had to keep 
awake and play with him till one or two in the morning. He would 
vary these amusements by bringing his dogs into the bedroom, and then 
his domestics masked, and he would dance with the latter, playing at the 
same time on the fiddle. He would also at times gamble with his wife, 
in which case, she asserts, he would get furious if he lost, and would sulk 
for two or three days. 

When at Oranienbaum, Catherine would sometimes get up at three 
in the morning, dress herself as a man, and, attended by an old hunts- 
man, would go out in a canoe to shoot wild duck. The grand-duke 
would follow in another boat an hour or two after to partake of the same 
diversion. 

Catherine’s chief confidant all this time appears to have been her 
valet, Timothy Yevreinoff. By his means she succeeded in obtaining 
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occasional intelligence of ‘Czernicheff, who had been imprisoned with his 
brothers in the fortress of Smolnoy Dvor. ‘She even received letters 
from her lover, which she managed to reply to, although she was for- 
bidden to write even to her mother. As in all other matters excess of 
zeal or prudence defeats the very object proposed, so it is impossible 
not to feel that the extraordinary system of discipline, the rigorous 
etiquette, and the petty vexatious surveillance which was observed at 
the Russian court, entailed that extraordinary state of things—petty in- 
trigues, courtly jealousies and rivalries, and almost overt profligacy— 
which these memoirs attest to have existed to a degree that is in the 

ent day scarcely credible. The empress herself, proud and choleric 
as she was, set the example, which appears ‘to have been followed by 
every one else. She had for gentleman of the bedchamber one Ivan 
Tvanowitch Schouvaloff, who was understood by the whole court to be 
the empress’s favourite. 

Often for months together Catherme only met ‘her ducal husband at 
table or in bed. He came to the latter, she states, after she was asleep, 
and went away before she woke up. This with some few exceptions, 
which were not always of a very agreeable character. A certain princess 
Courland had captivated the duke’s vagrant affections. She was not, to 
believe her wedded rival, either pretty or handsome; on the contrary, 
she was small and humpy, but she had fine eyes, was intelligent, and 
possessed a singular capacity for intrigue. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all the evil results of this ill-as- 
sorted union lay to the charge of the grand-duke. Catherine, by her own 
admission, and as we have seen before, was rarely, if ever, in a good 
humour. ‘The only instance of actual gaiety that we find throughout 

the whole record was when she was playing tricks to Madame Arnheim, 
who, being a bad horsewoman, it was Catherine's especial pleasure to 
canter away from her and let her follow as she could, and the more 
tumbles she had the greater thefun. But with a few silly exceptions of 
this or a similar description, Catherine was either ill with toothache, 

headache, sore-throats, colds, rashes, or some ailment or other, or was 
intriguing for or against the courtiers and valets and employés of all 
kinds and descriptions, or sulking, or flirting. Even M. Tchoglokoff, a 
coarse, fat old courtier, “ who was hated by every one as if he were a 
toad,” yet who appears by his adventure with one of Catherine’s maids 
of honour, Mademoiselle Kocheleff, to have been a successful gallant, 
presumed to flirt with the grand-duchess; but the latter acquired the 
friendship of Madame Tchoglokoff by rejecting his advances—a sacrifice 
which it cost her nothing to make, yet for which she took no small credit 
to herself. 

At the beginning of 1751, Schouvaloft encountered a rival in his 
mistress’s affections in the person of the cadet Beketoff, but the latter, 
being fond of music and song, was so much in the company of the em- 
press’s young choristers, that a malicious turn was given to the circum- 
stance, and he was dismissed in disgrace. Catherine, on her side, was 
equally wrapt up in a new favousine. one Leon Narichkine, whom she 
describes as an ‘ arlequin né,” but he seems to have been as shrewd and 
clever as he was comical. He was indeed a lucky man: he could make 
Catherine laugh. It was, however, in the autumn of the same year that 
Count Czernicheff came to St. Petersburg : 
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As, being an old acquaintance, I always ‘treated him with kindness, it ‘re- 

ined with me to interpret his attentions now just as it pleased me. He 
began by saying that he found me much improved—more beautiful than ever. 
It was the first time in my life that any one had made such an observation’to 
me. I found it to be by no means disagreeable. I did more, I was ‘simple 
enough to believe what he said. One day, Princess Gagarine brought me a 
motto from him, which I perceived had been opened and then gummed together 
again. The motto was like the rest, a printed one, but it was of a very tender 
and sentimental character. I had some mottoes brought to me after dinner, and 
I sought among them for one which would, without compromising me, convey 
an answer to the one sent me. I found one, and inserting it in a device that 
represented an orange, I gave it to Princess Gagarine, who took it to Count 
Czernicheff. Next day - brought me another motto from the count, but 
this time I found a few sentences, written in his own hand. I replied to them 
at once ; and so there we were, engaged in a regular sentimental correspondence. 
Dancing with me afterwards at a masked ball, he told me that he had a thou- 
sand things to say to me which he could not put on paper, or that he could 
trust to any device which Princess Gagarine might break in her pocket or lose 
on the way ; and he begged me to grant him an audience in my room, or where- 
ever else | might elect. I told him that that was utterly impossible, that my 
rooms were inaccessible, nor could I go out of them. He told me he would 
disguise himself, if necessary, as a servant; but 1 refused to aecede to this 
arrangement, and the affair did not go beyond a correspondence in devices. At 
length Princess Gagarine, too, saw what might come out of it, took me to 
task, and refused to convey any more messages. 

Count Czernicheff left the court to join his regiment after the carnival 
of 1752, the court itself leaving soon afterwards for the Summer Palace. 
Catherine does not seem to have grieved long for him; he was soon 
replaced by an apparently still more adventurous spirit, the cham- 
berlain Serge Soltikoff. At this time the evenings were often spent in 
concerts in the rooms of M. and Madame Tchoglokoff ; among the com- 
pany were Serge Soltikoff, Leon Narichkine, ‘“ who was looked upon as 
a personage of no consequence whatsoever, except as an original,” 
Princess Gagarine, and a few others. Catherine had before remarked 
that Soltikoff was becoming very assiduous in his attentions, and she 
wondered at his cultivating the acquaintance of such repulsive people as 
the Tchoglokoffs. 

Here occurs in the Autobiography the details of a strange incident, 
which we regret we have not space to extract, when by an unexpected 
rising of the waters, Catherine and Soltikoff were detained all night on 
an island. Nor were the results of this incident long in manifesting 
themselves. Catherine left for St. Petersburg on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1752, “ avec quelques legers indices de grossesse,” and the econse- 
quence of the long and hurried journey was that she miscarried at the 
last stage. The grand-duke does not appear to have been quite blind 
to what was going on. Serge Soltikoff had before this repeated to the 
grand-duchess an observation of his to the effect that the two were de- 
ceiving the Tehoglokoffs, making them believe just what they liked, and 
then laughing at them. Catherine, however, contented herself with 
recommending to Soltikoff to be more discreet for the future. That which 
really annoyed her much more was, that the favourite having gained his 
point, his attentions waxed less, and he had even become, in her own 
eyes, “ distrait, quelquefois fat, arrogant et dissipé.” 

Love is proverbially forgiving, and although Catherine avows that she 
was much hurt by the apparent indifference of her favourite, still she says 
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that he. ds, when at Moscow, gave so many reagons for his 
conduet, that his want of assiduity was only feigned to deceive 
she says “my vexation was banished.” 


Madame Tehoglokoff, on her side, was also so amenable, that, taxing the 
and-duchess with her preference, she said, “ You will see that it will 
ot be me who will throw difficulties in your way.” The consequence of 
Byes was, that in May, 1753, there were “de nouveau des indices de 
.” But this was, as in the former instance, followed by a “ fausse 
.” This time Catherine was very ill, having been confined to her 
for six weeks, Thedeath of M. Tchoglokoff, which occurred shortly 
this, gives Catherine an opportunity for narrating a curious little 
court superstition. 











ati 


of 
Soltikoff and Leon Narichkine were in Madame Tchoglokoff’s room at 
time of her husband’s decease ; the windows of the room were open, and a 
flew in and settled on the cornice opposite to Madame Tchoglokoff’s. bed. 
ing this, she said, “1 am certain that my husband has given up the ghost, go 
and see if that is the case.” Word was brought back that it was true ; he was 
dead. She said that the bird was her husband’s soul. An attempt was made 
to convince her that the bird was just like any other bird, but it could not be 
found. She was told that it had flown away, but as no one had seen it do so 
she rons under the belief that it was her husband’s soul that had come to 
see her. 


Catherine was more than ever annoyed at this period by the empress 
lacing the Countess Roumianzoff, who was an implacable enemy of 
ear Soltikoff’s, near her person. Her tears and her interesting condi- 
tion saved her, however, from this grievance, which was soon followed 
by another, the apprehension that Soltikoff and Narichkine would be 
left at Moscow—a disappointment that did not, however, occur. But 
she seems never to have been happy save in the favourite’s company, and 
on the way to St. Petersburg she actually cried in the carriage till Solti- 
koff was brought to her. Arrived at Peterhoff, it was the same thing. 
**‘ My hypochondriasm had become such,” she says, “that at all times I 
had tears in my eyes, and a thousand apprehensions passed through my 
mind; in, one word, I could not divest myself of the dread of being 
separated from Serge Soltikoff.”’ 

At length, on the 20th of September, Catherine gave birth to a son. 
The child was at once taken away from the mother, who was scarcely, 
indeed, allowed to make inquiries after it, for she tells us that to have 
done so would have been tantamount to casting a doubt upon the care 
that the empress took of it. On the sixth day the child was christened 
by the name of Paul, and the empress made a present to the mother of 
100,000 roubles; but a few days after Baron Tcherkassof, the empress’s 
secretary,.came to ask for the loan of the money, as the empress was 
without a sou. 

Serge Soltikoff had been sent to Sweden to announce the birth of a 
grand-duke, but he returned during the carnival of 1755, at a time when 
the advent of a prince was being celebrated by a succession of festivals, 
masked balls, and fireworks. Soltikoff was, however, rapidly losing 
favour... In the first place, he had the fatuity to spend a night with the 
freemasous when Catherine had appointed that very night to receive 
him, and, what was worse, the grand-duchess learned that he had boasted 
of the favours conferred on him, more especially to women, both at 
Dresden and in Sweden. 
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Leon Narichkine appears to have succeeded to the award gua? 
duchess’s heart vacated by Soltikoff. This eccentric lover to be 
admitted to her apartment by mewing at the door like a cat. He was, 
however, a safer favourite than Soltikoff, for, being a buffoon, everybody 
treated him as a person of no consequence whatsoever. One night i 
17th of December) Catherine dressed herself as a man, and, thus di 
(se ambor with this scapegrace to go to the house of Anna 
itichna, where she says she enjoyed herself exceedingly. This 
succeeded so well, that the same I was put into practice again and 
- a and the spring of 1756 was passed in this e intrigue, 
grand-duke was at the same time quite as deeply en in an 
posi at with Madame Teploff. Intrigue, indeed, seems to have been 
the fashion of the da rere all the ladies of “ honour ;” and as the 
Princess of Courland’s room lay in the way, parties passing through had 
to pay toll, and “ T have it,” says Catherine, “from the mouth of several 
—among others, of Leon Narichkine and of Count Boutourline—what 
kind of toll they, in the deficiency of current coin, had to pay to the lady,” 

In the spring of 1757, Leon having fallen in love with Countess 
Voronzoff, Peter’s favourite, his mother wished to prevent such a dan- 
gerous connexion by marrying him to Mademoiselle Hitroff, but such an 
alliance not suiting Catherine’s views, she insisted on his wedding a niece 
of Count Rasoumowsky’s. “So,” to use Catherine’s own words, “ Leon, 
in love with one lady, his mother wishing him to marry another, was 
about to be wedded to a third, of whom neither he nor any one else had 
hed a thought three days previously.” This project does not appear, 
however, so hens worked well During the winter of 1757-8, Catherine 
relates: “I suddenly remarked a great change in the bearing of Leon 
Narichkine ; he was becoming uncivil and coarse, and it was no longer a 
leasure to him to come and see me.” He does not seem, in fact, to 

ve approved of the marriage projected for him. All this, too, at a time 
when ‘the grand-duchess was once more in an interesting condition. This 
latter fact, however, only heightened the favourite’s impertinence. One 
day, entering her apartment, she found him reclining on a sofa, singing 
something “qui n’avait pas le sens commun.” In order to punish his 
impertinence, the grand-duchess, assisted by her attendants, armed them- 
selves with nettles, with which they whipped the presumptuous youth so 
effectually that he could not appear at court for several days afterwards. 

In the mean time, the interesting condition in which the grand-duchess 
found herself assuming, as it did daily, a more formidable aspect, she was 

revented going as much into society as was customary with her. His 
imperial highness the grand-duke did not like this state of things; so he 
one day gave vent to his annoyance with his characteristic bluntness in 
presence of Leon Narichkine himself, as well as of several others. ‘‘ Dieu 
sait oi: ma femme prend ses grossesses; je ne sais pas trop si cet enfant 
est 4 moi, et s’il faut que je le prenne sur mon compte.” 

Leon Narichkine hurried away to the grand-duchess with the news of 
this alarming language, so publicly held by his imperial highness; but 
Catherine was not the person to be much affected by it. She at once 
imagined a plan by which all such foolish doubts surmises would be 
put an end to for ever. ‘ You are a parcel of fools,” she observed. 
“ Exact from him an oath that he has not slept with -his wife, and tell 
him that if he makes such an oath you will go at once and communicate 
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| obser = publicly made by the grand-duke, however, ter- 
rified Catherine somewhat. She felt Shes she was doubted—if her guilt 
was not actually patent to all. She determined, therefore, to adopt a new 
line of conduct for the future, and whilst she kept her influence over her 

by her advice, not to contradict him any longer, as she acknow- 
she had been in the almost daily habitiof doing. On the 9th of 
Catherine gave birth. to a girl, on whom she begged the 
to.confer her name; but the latter preferred giving to her that 
eldest sister, Anne Petrovna,. Duchess of Holstein. She at. the 
same time made.a present of 60,000 roubles to Catherine, and as much 
tothe grand-duke, in order to recom their joint labours. 

Searcely, however, had the - recovered her usual health, 
when.a new*blow came to afflict her. Count Poniatowsky, who seems 
to.have been upon very confidential terms with her, visiting her in a wig 
and cloak, under the disguise of the grand-duke’s musician, brought her 
word of thedisgrace and arrest of Bestoujeff, and added that her jewellex, 
Bernardi, was.inyolved in the minister’s fall. This Bernardi, she says, 
“ intrigued for the whole town, and he had commissions from every one, 
and from me among the rest.” Two other of her friends had also been 
placed under arrest, Telequine, an equerry, and Adadouroff, her master 
of the Russian language. Catherine's. position at court became now so 
painful;—the grand-duke openly attached to Elizabeth Voronzoff—the 
empress hostile to her interests—her greatest enemy, Count Alexander 
Schouvaloff, in power—Bestenjeff, a those who sought to rule the 
future emperor through Catherine, in disgrace,—that, after feigning 

ievous. i , she went through the comedy of asking permission to 

allowed. to. return to her own, country. Naturally such a re- 
— was refused to her, and the Autobiography terminates abruptly at 
is interesting conjuncture in the affairs of one of the most extraordi- 
nary women who were ever placed in a high position, This was in 1759- 
60: in 1762 Peter was put to death, and Catherine solemnly crowned 
Empress.of all the Russias. 
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DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


Wednesday, July 21, 1854. Noon. 

LatrrupE 43° 56:, longitude 13° 15’. There has been a thick fog 
pe on ere when it ry ap sufficiently to allow of an 
ebservatien being taken. During our sailors a to 
warn. off other vessels, but not being expert musicians, the ce a 
po em al tag pet ey eg tey We heard the same 
music from other ships as. passed us in the. obscurity, though some 
ef them used. a. bell, , 














utterly. devoid of incident, is a sea ily a ye out of sight of 
One day with another is not si Dem hive, fg. Ne 
is in the atmosphere-——a change of wind, rain, sunshine, fog, No 
illage, however secluded, can be more calmly monotonous than 

_ to any one prostrated by calamity, and to 
and. self-communion become a necessity, there can be no 
hermitage, than. a merchant ship where he is the only nger. 
urselves as we may. in the. solitudes of the land, the bustle and 

_of the world is for ever penetrating, and the well-intended 
pathy of friends, which to. Srapentens is often “a reopening of 

to the desperate, brings the necessity of hypocrisy, 

us out, and there also will reach us the whispers of malevolence, Bee 
the blessed ocean acts as an impassable barrier. There the weary may be 
with himself; for atime he may cast aside the hypocrisy of the world, 
It is no longer necessary for him. to appear sorry when he is not sad, or 
to.affect a free, disengaged manner when his heart is torn with anxiety or 
sunk in despair, Qn the sea he can give free vent to his feelings, The 
melancholy roar of the ocean will alone disturb his reverie, soothing with 
its. mighty voice his wounded spirit, and hushing with its eternal moan 
his ephemeral complaints. He feels himself in company with one who 
has mourned since the creation. 

What is the awful calamity which is the burden of the lamentation of 
the ocean? Is it the advent.of sin? It may be that, prior to the Fall, the 
sea, instead of the wail with which it now gives out its sorrows, spoke to 
creation with a voice of joy, and, as its tides rolled on the shores of a sinless 
Eden, emitted celestial melodies. Even now Nature in her other voices is 
mostly joyful; the birds sing cheerfully, the lowing of oxen, the neigh of 
horses, the rush of the a river, the noise of the cataract, the whistling 
of the summer breeze through the trees, the hum of insects, are all so 
many testimonies of the joy which pervades the universe. But the howl 
of the ocean in its storms, its monotonous wail, or dull murmur in calmer 
weather, is ever a sound of sorrow, And surely if ereation is vocal—if it 
has a voice to tune its Maker’s praise—it may also have a voice of lamenta- 
tion for the evil and misery with which, in the midst of so much mercy, 
our world abounds; and what more solemn mourner than the awful sea! 
Nor will it appear unnatural that the sea is often savage in its grief, 
and that when, in the paroxysms of its sorrow, it lashes itself, into 
tempests, it should pitilessly destroy man and his works, They remind 
it of the cause of its eternal agony, and the mourner becomes the avenger. 


Friday, July 28. 

Siz v.M.--There has been a strong head wind to-day, and we have 
barely kept our ground, I have been sick, and when a heayy rain drove 
me down into the close cabin, I believe, had the choice been offered me, 
I would have preferred a prison, which, according to Dr, Johnson, excels 
@.ship in this, that there is no chance of being drewned. If we come at 
all near to Lisbon I will try and get on shore. 

Zea B.M,~l, have been sleeping for a couple of hours, and have had 
the most, beautiful dream. Those whom I had loyed. and lost 
in all their and affection. I saw Cegilia, with. her y brow, 
and my beloved ine embraced me,, I didnot think the wen gepd 
I had a confused sense they should not be there, but gradually this 
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away, and the scenes of our old household fireside, when we were all 
together, were renewed—so naturally and so , that, were I not 
an unbeliever in spiritual manifestations, I would think it was something 
more than a dream—that it was a sweet memorial of the immortality of 

love. I might go further, and think that in the clinging embrace 


of i atelier tls oor inr tone de m ; and 
my education and arid scepticism refuse the illusion, it can 
pos, bh to prepare for that happy communion. 


I am now in the middle of the waters, with nothing but a plank be- 
tween me and eternity. And even allowing that I run no danger, still 
there is my uncertain health, which may be affected by the hardships and 

ivations I encounter; so that it is within the limits of probability that 

may never revisit my native land, never see dear father or mother, or 
brothers or sisters—so that all they may know of one they have loved too 
well is, that he died on shipboard, and was laid to rest in the ocean. It 
has always been my philosophy to be prepared for all events, and I can 
contemplate even this with equanimity—at least with fortitude. What 
to me, after all, is this world? I have found it full of disappointment ; 
but oh! how full of love. The disappointment will not follow, the love 
will endure, and if my dream foreshadow what nature yearns to believe— 
namely, that we shall know after death those whom we loved in life—I 
have little reason to complain if my part in the life-drama be acted out, 
and if the curtain is to rise on the eternal reality. This life, with all its 
importance, its wars, its negotiations, its kings, its peoples, its myriads of 
human hearts beating with their several hopes and aspirations, is but a 
stepping-stone in that “altar stair which slopes through darkness up to 
God.” It is but a matter of one generation, behind which accumulate 
the generations of the past, and before which stretches limitless the future 
history of man. And if we want still further to dwarf our puny aspira- 
tions, we have but to think of the relation this earth itself bears to the 
astral universe—to the infinite series upon series, cycle on cycle of in- 
telligent existence. We have but to think of the great Centre and Author 
of all—of that ineffable Being whose breath is creation. 

And when we have reached this climax in our speculation, and self is 
lost in the awful abyss, how sweet is it from the depths of the unspeak- 
able darkness to see the mild lustre of that bright morning star—to 
think that at the very extreme of God’s power, at the limit of Omni- 
potence itself, there is a tie which brings within His benevolence man, 
who has just been lost in the contemplation of His omnipotence. In-what 
other way could the broken chain be reunited—the one link on earth, 
the other far up in infinity? Surely no other could do it but an infinite 
being. Cultivated infidelity cavils at the “ method of reconciliation ” as 
unreasonable or absurd. To me, when I bring together man’s nothing- 
ness and God’s omnipotence, and propose to myself the problem how these 
are to be united, the Gospel scheme flashes on my mind as one of those 
happy solutions of difficult problems which prove their truth by their very 
enunciation. 

Saturday, July 24. 

Nine am.—aA slight breeze directly in our teeth. The winds seem 
determined to delay our voyage. Since Sunday we have hardly made as 
far as one good day’s sailing would take us. First we had a head wind, 
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then we were becalmed, and now we have a head wind again. ‘The 
weather, however, is beautiful, and I am getting reconciled to my mode 
of life. Four days ago, had I antici this slow progress, I would 
have expected an amount of ennui and impatience sufficient to make 
positive unhappiness, and now I am comfortable and contented. A 

is, after all, not so bad asa prison; and even if I was in a real prison, 
feel I could get to endure it, and pass the period of my imprisonment 
with little positive u iness. The first week or so would be miserable, 
but habit, like oil po on water, would bring a calm, and I would 
enjoy or endure the remainder of the term nearly as well as liberty. All 
of us have at one time or other experienced the blessed opiate of habit. 
It has made me prefer the quiet of the invalid chamber to the turmoil of 
active life. It has taught me to endure much that I do not care to recal. 
It would, perhaps, have been different twenty years ago, but the inter- 
vening time has brought its lesson—melancholy, no doubt, but satis- 
factory—for I would not exchange my present subdued and balanced 
feelings for my former ardour. I feel K x is little in life worth vexing 
oneself for. At least, as the gates of ambition are now for ever shut on 
me, there is nothing which remains attainable which I very strongly 
desire. This may change also. The high ambition of youth, with its 
lofty thoughts, may have engendered an undue depreciation of the things 
within my reach, and as the memories of youth float more into the past, 
I may acquire a deeper interest in the every-day affairs of life. I may be- 
come ambitious of little successes, and take pride in the acquisition of 
objects now utterly indifferent to me. 

Not unlikely, in after years, I may look back on the days I have spent 
in the Wally, fretting a little at our slow progress, as a comparatively 
ve spot of my existence. At sea we are isolated from the annoyances 
and vexations which environ us on land; we may safely doubt whether 
our actual presence would much improve our affairs, and if they are 
getting worse in our absence we are ignorant of it. Our notions, no 
doubt, are confined to the limits of the ship, but our thoughts are freer 
than on land. We can expatiate at our will on any subject which the 
train of association may present. We do not feel the sense of impotent 
effort, the hopelessness of exertion, the want of object, the sense of 
neglected duty, the bitterness of remorse, which, despite all our efforts at 
distraction, haunt our steps on land; on the contrary, we can select our 
images and group together only agreeable associations. We may even 
forget that the spring-time of our life is long since past, and the summer 
drawing to a close; or if we cannot well forget our years, we may deceive 
ourselves into the belief, that the future will redeem the past—that we 
may yet repair the evil we have done, and even do something to be 

laced to the credit side of the life ledger. All this we can fondly be- 
ieve while here, but on land there is always some rude seen against 
the reasonableness of such hopes, some material obstacle which dams 
up the flow of our imagination, some legitimate logical consequence of 
our errors which crushes our pride and self-respect. 

Perhaps I may avoid this by never returning to my former state of 
life. A voyage is always an adventure ; we do not undertake it solely 
for the ostensible reasons of amusement or health, there is an unavowed 


belief that it may take us to the portals of fate, and that they may open 
















































Let common sense teach her hollow maxims and interest 
apparently corroborate her lessons, we are the better of some romance in 
our disposition, nor would the want of it be compensated my heey oe 5 
success which it often impedes; wealth is a good thing, but the 

heart is better; and whatever the world may think, he who possesses. the 
latter gift is happier than if, without it, he were as rich as Rothschild. 


Sunday, July 25. 

A violent quarrel to-day between the Lasecar and the Irishman, I 

it originated in a religious controversy as to the comparative 
of the Pope and the Great Lama. Phelim, who is a deaough 
Catholic, insisted on the miraculous power of the priests—an argument 
which seemed to have more effeet on his antagonist than any of the other 
somewhat ee for orthodoxy alleged by the champion of the 
Pope. But Lascar had retorted by affirming that it was a daily 
practice with the priests in his country to disembowel themselves for the 
glory of God ; an operation from which their health did-not suffer im the 
motest degree, their entrails, after being out for an hour or two, going 
through their usual maions when replaced, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened. To this, Phelim’s reply proved that he had not acquined 
the virtue of toleration. He affirmed the Lascar’s miracles to be down- 
right thundering lies, and that the Great Lama and his priests were big 
rascals; whe n the Lascar had rushed on the Irishman with a large 
knife, and certainly have practically demonstrated the truth or 
falsehood of harmless disembowelling, had not the other sailors interfered. 
There was.an ugly, revengeful look about my friend the Lascar which I 
did notlike. Phelim had better take care of himself. 


Monday, July 26. 

Siz pat.—We have had a fair wind all day, and have been making 
fully seven knots an hour. We have outsailed several merchant. vessels 
of the same rig with ourselves, though we seem to have no. chance with 
three-masters. We have also seen some Spanish coasting vessels, and 
three steamers have passed, one going in the same direction with us, the 
other two apparently making for England. 

I begi lai aishssnenntp:lileer‘ita-acion,, avecstel: lit It is a very 
idle one, truly, yet though there be no work to show, the time spent on 
@ sea voyage is not unprofitable. It forces a man to turn his. attention 
in upon himself, and take an inventory of his whole being, of his outward 
fortune, and.of his moral nature. He passes under review his past life ; 
he takes account of his vanished youth or manhood, and if the retrospect 
is not a cheering one, if he finds he has hitherto. lived a useless life, even 
that.is.an. important discovery—it may teach him humility. Why should 
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he be vain or proud who can point to nothing to justify his conceit? Or 
if, notwithstanding the protest of the past, there is a voice within the 
man which insists that he has ilities for doing , such conviction 
must have something to rest on, for in the solitude of the seas self-delusion 
cannot be maintained. If then there still remains the conviction of 
power, he will now resolye that the future will redeem the past, and he 
will set himself studiously to consider how this will best be done. He 
will appreciate his actual position as he would post up his ledger, placing 
on the one side the opposition he may anticipate from others and the 
obstacles to success he feels in himself; on the other side the friends 
on whom he can rely and the talents which in this time of disillusion he 
is still. certain he possesses, and from the balance he will estimate his 
chance of success, and deduce the course he is to pursue, No. doubt he 
has often gone through a somewhat similar course before. He has formed 
many resolutions and fallen from them, laid down many plans of action 
which have failed, or which he has abandoned, but never before has he 
been in such a favourable position for deliberation. The present is so 
devoid of interest, that the past and future take its place. Memory raises 
up the buried years, and the perils, the disappointments, and faults of the 
past, point a spectral but luminous hand towards the vistas of the future. 
Thus may the very idleness of sea-life be the source from whence springs 
a.change for the better in the man, which will make his, sea reveries more 
important to him, than an equal time sedulously devoted to business. 

hen he thus lays what may be the foundation of his external pros- 
perity, he will also examine his heart, and I think it likely that absence 
from his friends and relations will make him more cordially appreciate 
their love, than he was apt to do in their company; and if on reviewing 
his conduct he has to reproach himself with want of kindness, there is 
nothing on the ocean to drown the voice of conscience or to distract at- 
tention from the unwelcome voice of self-econdemnation. ‘It is likely, 
therefore, he will resolve to be more kindly, sym athising, and courteous, 
and thus try to repay that-deep debt of gratitude to others which all of 
us on reflection will admit to be due. Lastly, the voyager, if he has an 
sensibility, cannot look on the sea and the sky without thinking of God; 
nor can “ think, though but for a moment, of Him without being self- 
condemned for having disobeyed his only lawful master, and wis. Bont 
his only perfect friend. These impressions imply humility and repentance, 
and naturally find their expression in prayer for mercy and pardon. Often, 
indeed, have we repented, often have we seen the gar of earthly things, 
often felt the wretchedness of sin ; but the cares of this world and its 
pleasures have been at hand to dissipate our resolutions, so soon as they 
were formed. Here they may be matured, for there is nothing to distract 
the mind. God's ministers, the ocean and the sky, are ever at hand to 
enforce his laws. In these preachers there is no sin or infirmity as in 
the ministry of man; we cannot suspect them of hypocrisy or insincerity. 
They have ever held the same testimony they now proclaim-—they have 
ever preached the omnipotence, and power, and glory of God, and shown 
forth His mercy in the bounties of which they are the distributors to 
men. 
















































EVALLA. 


By W. Betsy BaTemAN. 


XII. 


AN AWAKENING. 


Tuat invaluable ornament of the public service, Mrs. Peggles—that 
Atlas of Eversley—who bore so many joys and griefs in her oilskin-bag 
—who, calm as the sphinx, made creditors tremble with a double knock 
—who stolidly set the hearts of lovers fluttering—who presented death 
in a black envelope, and announced that, for the desolation it conveyed, 
there was twopence extra to pay—who seemed, in fact, a kind of demon 
with the power to move you as she listed—to bring all your passions 
into action—to make you laugh, weep, sigh, sob, or shiver, just as it 
suited her pleasure ; and she unmoved all the while, as the surgeon over 
his patient scalpel in hand,—Mrs. Peggles had left that morning (for 
country posts are delivered on the Sabbath) a letter at the Blue Boar, 
directed to Mr. D’Arcy Livermore, and in the midst of the kidneys and 
Bell's Life, and the bitter beer and the meerschaum, which constituted 
his breakfast, he had read as follows : 


“ Spankie House, Berks. 


“Dear Liver,—How am I? Pretty well! How's yourself? I 
left Cambridge directly after you, and ran up to see the little village— 
London. It was the old story: club to dine, cook better than ever, then 
cigar; theatre, then cigar; a drop in at Evans’s, then cigar; soda and 
brandy at the Fishery, then cigar ; to Billy’s rooms in the Temple, then 
cigar; never saw daylight all the time! Anxious to know whether the 
sun was still in business (like the governor, from nine to five), I booked 
my remains by the rail to Muddleham, went to bed, took twenty-four 
hours out of Mr. Morphus, found the sun hadn’t retired or sold of and 
here I am—and here I want D’Arcy Livermore, for I have had an 
adventure. 

“ Of course an adventure means mischief and a lovely woman. 

“The theatre is open with such unparalleled attractions, for this 
month only (after which the company must positively appear at the 
Antipodes), that the other night I was the only person in the boxes. 
Having left and re-entered, I missed the box door, wandered down the 
wrong passage, and found myself on the stage. Melodrama of thrilling 
interest ; bandits in buff boots ; blue fire at ninepence a night ; virtuous 
heroine, a beauty in bombazine ; distracted lover in corkscrew curls ; 
and remorseless baron with daggers and dungeons. Harrowing charac- 
ters ‘in front,’ but at ‘ the sides’ amiably open to the offer of cigars; not 
offended by the suggestion of brandy-and-water, and even rendered 
beaming by beer! 

“‘T was introduced to that virtuous heroine, and she condescended to 
partake of the slight refreshments I have mentioned, and pressed my 
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hand as she rushed ‘in front’ again to tell the audience and the wicked 
baron that ’er ome might be ’umble, and ’er ’art might be wrung, but 
all the towers of the castle of Slobberschitzensalz might fall and crush ’er 
if she could only die on the bosom of ’er Alonzo! Next night I was 
suffered to paint her moustaches in Indian ink for the ‘ Rival Pages,’ and I 
am only waiting for your arrival to have them all to supper at the hotel 
here (‘on the quiet,’ you know), baron, Alonzo, virtuous heroine, and 
all; so be quick, for Thurston has sent a new billiard-table down, which 
remains to be tried besides. 
** Yours considerably, 
“ GUZZELRIDGE SPANKIE, 


“ P.S.—My maternal was writing to Eversley, so I asked her to get 
some people we know there to fish you up.” 


Thus Guzzelridge! How much pains society had been at to instruct 
Mr. Guzzelridge Spankie, and how admirably society had succeeded. 
The grub had emerged into a very grand and gaudy butterfly indeed, 
and so it flitted in the sunshine, not on the wings of wit, but buoyed 
up by the baby-jumping life-preserver of little minds—knowingness. 
What a sparkle the shallow stream makes in the sunlight, while the deep 
river flows on so silently through shaded banks—the one fitful as a fire- 
work, the other unruffled and Tungelies as a star! 

Of course the people who were to perform the office of “ fishing up ”’ 
Mr. D’Arcy Livermore were Mr. and Mrs. Castelmaine, who were Mrs, 
Spankie’s only friends at Eversley, and if it had been left to the squire, 
his taciturnity and shyness would have been so long in preparation that 
the new arrival would have resolved into a vegetable, or have become 
buried in everlasting mud, like the Royal George, before he was ever 
fished up at all. So a note had been despatched by Mrs. Castelmaine 
to Willie Wilders, requestmg~that he would rescue Mr. Livermore from 
the Blue Boar for that day at all events, and bring him to Oak Hollow. 
At the farm there was open house for all who chose to partake the 
hospitality, rich and poor alike, not with ostentatious display, but in the 
liberal spirit with which generous minds love to share among others the 
good gifts that God has sent them. A happy face was the most welcome 
picture that their fireside could know. They possessed that old-fashioned 
warmness of heart and simplicity of mind that belonged to a past 
generation. Olden times! Did those good old times ever exist, when 
friends swore eternal friendship, and kept it? when lovers vowed eternal 
love and never broke it? when faithful retainers of twenty years’ stand- 
ing had no wnderstanding with the butcher and baker about a slight 
allowance in the weekly accounts, and always made a proffer of their 
earnings when the old family fell into misfortune? It is faithfully recorded 
that those good old times were not a myth. It might not have been 
amiss to have been living just then! Perhaps it might be a little difficult 
to discover such virtues just now ! 

But the farm was a pleasant place, for the squire loved every one and 
everything about him, and his contented mind made a happiness in itself ; 
and Evalla and Lillie would have brought gaiety into a desert, and 
beauty into a wilderness. They had the singular but easy art, possessed 
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80 ‘few, of adapting themselves to a simple:existence—of living i in the 
rll: ee them, ‘and not rarer when it was a 
a Bene share. To be content in imparting 

it is'‘a philosophy not y understood. 

“6 Mine host of the Blue Boar,” said ' illie Wilders, “ will consider me 
his evil genius—he must vote me the natural enemy of underdone beef, 
for you are not 'the ‘first customer I have beguiled away from ‘him. Lam 
sent ‘to ask you to dine at Oak Hollow.” 

Mr. D’Arcy Livermore had just lighted a meerschaum. It was a very 
large one, and had not been coloured in a hurry. After acknowledging 
the salutation he had :received, he removed the said meerschaum from his 
mouth, and said : 

“Dine! Is there actually such a thing as dinner at Eversley ?” 

* At six of the clock,” ited Wilders. ‘ Some of the tahdaion in 
these parts - actually find food fit for human consumption.” 

“ Then,” said Mr. Livermore, “if I have the pleasure to meet a friend 
of Mrs. Castelmaine’s, permit me to shake you by the hand; to dine will 
be something, but to find a friend as well is cotaiitieny more. I spoke as 
one in a ‘reverie, and not, believe me, with disrespect. Will you light 


a 9 

Wilders signified that he was open to the suggestion, and they sat 
down accordingly. 

“The fact is,” continued D’Arcy, “I was gomg through here on 
a mere excursion; ‘to recruit, you know—late hours, wine-parties, that 
sort of thing to atone—must cast up the accounts some day—when 
I heard from young Spankie. Do you know Guzzelridge ?” 

“Only by hoarenys ; a8 a gorgeous youth of much magnificence in 
attire, and 

« About as much’ ‘beauty as brains,” added D’Arcy, “though he fancies 
every woman in love with him ; so I made a halt here, on the road, and 
waited to'be ‘fished up.’ Behold, therefore, D’ Arcy Livermore! Very 
much obliged for your attention, and as much your humble servitor as if 
he said a thousand fine things to prove it.” 

“ Will you walk or ride ?”’ 

“Let our animals rest,” said D’Arcy ; “ ‘it is more than the landlady’s 
tongue will do when she finds me missing.” 

“ Her volubility is endless, 1 know,” said Wilders, “ but I finish her in 
half a dozen whiffs”—and he blew out exactly the number named from 
his pipe—“ ] kill her with Kant.” 

“Cant!” muttered D’Arcy, “how the devil do you mean ?” 

“Witness her dispersion !” replied Wilders ; “the philosophy of Ger- 
— has staggered greater minds.” 

He rang the bell, and in her best cap-ribbons responded the female of 
the resounding voice. 

“ And what would you like for dinner, sir ?”’ said the landlady, with a 
low curtsey ; “there’s a duck, sir, and onions, or a chicken, or hot 
beef, sir, at three, or (you know it’ s a lone country place) anything you 
like, ‘sir, in reason.’ 

“Reason!” exclaimed Willie Wilders, with a roguish smile that he 
could scarcely repress, and he rose up from the sofa and regarded her 
vely—* do you know what reason means ?”’ 

The landlady made no reply. 
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“T mean pure reason,” continued Wilders, still looking at her steadily, 
“for Immanuel Kant, in his ‘ Critick of Pure Reason,’ says-——” 

The landlady’s cap-strings began to dance, and herself to tremble. 

“ He says that pure reason furnishes the idea of a transcendental doc- 
trine of the soul—psychologia rationalis, Mrs. Jones—of a transcendental 
science of the world; cosmologia ‘rationalis, Mrs. Jones; and finally, 
also——”’ 

“Yes, sir!” said the landlady, bowing out herself and cap-strings ma 
violent perspiration—“ very true, sir! I understand, sir, perfeetly, sir ; 

don’t take the beef at three !” 

“ Cleared off like the sky after an April shower,’’ said D’Arcy, laugh- 
ing; “won in a e-Kant-ed |” 

They strotled leisurely away towards Oak Hollow after the su 
dispersion of the landlady, whose retreat was so decisive that she made ‘no 
attempt at arally, and Willie Wilders found that he had not by ~~ means 
a contemptible companion. D’Arcy had been an observer, and had not 
been without the opportunity to observe. In the present day, learning 
may be still confined to the few, but knowledge is the property of the 
many. The former too often dribbles into pedantry, while the latter is 
vigorous, active, and alert, practical in its nature, and fertile in its means. 
,—’ a Livermore was one of those people who know just enough to be 
perfectly gentlemanly and amusing. While Willie Wilders dreamed over 
a passage in Spinoza, he ‘ran over to a foreign land and learnt its people 
by heart. A vacation in Germany taught him more than years of 
Rant 3; a month of the Quartier-Latin left him more fund for reflection 
than the most profound philosophy could convey. Life passes by while 
we are learning to live, and while we philosophise our grey hairs imper- 
ceptibly leave us beyond the aid of philosophy. 

Mr. Castelmaine was at the door when they arrived. He gave them 
a hearty welcome, and, as is the manner and custom of country gentle- 
men, insisted on showing his new guest all the glories of the farm, the 
pumps, the pears, the pigsties, the oxen and asses, and everything that 
was ‘his, and then at last he led him into the hall, and introduced him 
to—the ladies; though whether the squire kept the best to the last, or 
whether he only regarded these as inferior adjuncts to the rest of the live 
stock, must ever remain in the regions of conjecture. 

D’ Arey Livermore was regarding Mrs. Castelmaine with that curiosity 
which is inseparable from an object to whom one knows a friend has been 
attached, when Miss Lilian Rivers was introduced, and, behold! there 
sae before him the beauty of the golden curls, His heart beat, and he 

low. 

The dinner passed as country dinners do. Helmet, who was there, 
and D’Arey soon became great friends; the ladies were gay, the squire 
was jovial after his kind, but somehow Willie Wilders became less than 
usually equable in his demeanour. D’Arcy was evidently over head and 
ears in love with Lilian Rivers, and while she seemed by no means to 
dislike the sport, Ae was undoubtedly clever and agreeable. 

“You will see Mr. Livermore to his hotel ?’’ said the squire, as they 
were all gathered together im the hall before parting. 

‘With pleasure,” replied Willie Wilders; “ confound his cursed im- 
pudence !”” he muttered to himself, “ I’ll see him at the——”’ 
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“ Blue Boar, is it not?” interposed D’Arcy, with a final bow. 

At that moment the rattle of a horse’s hoofs was heard cn, Some 
the highway; the gate was dashed open, the messenger leaped from a 
steaming steed, and placed in the hand of Alfred Helmet a telegraphic 


seat for Muddleham was vacant ! 

He gave the paper to Mrs. Castelmaine, whose beautiful eyes lit up 
with a finsh of fire when she read it, though but one word escaped— 
“ Remember !” 

“T do!” said Alfred—* think you I can forget? Was it Z who for- 
got in other times ?” 

They were alone for a space—a dangerous loneliness! For the moon 
shone down on them with its soft insidious calm—that calm which steals 
into human hearts and unmasks their mysteries. The moon shone down on 
them as it had done on the night of their first meeting at the farm—less 
brilliant than then, but in her train full many a star. And then, as on 
that night, came visions of other times—of Italy’s temples and vineyards, 
and the blue sky that spread o’er past days of their youth. Then came 
thronging thoughts, too tumultuous to be repressed, multitudinous in their 
array, and confused as a routed army of the helpless and hopeless pursued 
by the hungry swords of the desperate and the damned! Then came back 
recollections that had slumbered but never died—an awakening, as it were, 
from a feverish slumber, where the past was the true, and the present the 
unreal. Then came the bitter, agonising moment when the me ae breast 
and throbbing heart feel an eternity of sensation in the single ache, in 
the single throb, and the world is in the balance between the good and 
evil angels. All passed in an instant like the lightning’s flash, that rives 
and rends, and vanishes. 

With a convulsive effort she spoke, and her voice was calm—calm in 
the pride of a superhuman self-command. 

** Alfred !” she said, “‘ my cousin, now! now! success awaits you !” 

* Success !” he echoed, sadly. 

“ Ay,” replied Evalla ; ‘ think of us sometimes, but think of honour 
more ; you are meant for great things, and shall soar like an eagle in your 
‘ pride of place !’” 

** Success |’ echoed Alfred, sadly, a second time ; “‘ wherefore should I 
ae a phantom I may never clasp—and if the goal be reached, what 

appiness in the success you speak of when there is none to share ?—do I 
not stand alone in the world ?” 

How brave she was though her heart-strings were torn asunder! How 
superior in her courage, though her pulse had well-nigh ceased to beat! 

* Alone!” she said; ‘“‘ no! I am proud enough to believe, Alfred,”— 
and she smiled, a ghastly smile—“ that the career which J have made 
my hope, and the man in whom J have centred my ambition, shall never 
sue the haughtiest woman in vain: go among the young and beautiful, 
you will find a fitting mate.” 

‘No !” he exclaimed, “ lost, lost for ever! [Evalla! I love " 

He pressed her to his heart, and tore himself away. She gazed va- 
cantly and vaguely into the darkness long after he had disappeared, and 
her mien was firm and erect, though with the old sad expression that was 
habitual to her of having lost something, or left somebody behind. 
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THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


Just two years have elapsed since the second congress assembled to 
clear away the diplomatic cobwebs which had gradually collected round 
the peace of Paris, and it was fondly anticipated that another thirty 
years’ peace had been inaugurated. Russia, it was supposed, had been 
driven back fifty years on the path of progress, and, her wings thus 
clipped, there was no danger of the Continent being convulsed by any 
general war. It is unnecessary here to dilate on the sad disappoint- 
ment the allies have met with as regards Turkey: Russian intrigue is 
once more triumphant in the Principalities, and, unhappily, the Emperor 
Napoleon has been promoting her plans by the coldness which has 
sprung up between France and Austria. He has even gone so far as to 
assert that if the Austrians entered Servia, in order to support the autho- 
rity of the Sultan, he should regard it as a casus belli, just as much as if 
the Russians crossed the Pruth again. On the other hand, it has been 
our policy to draw more closely the bonds connecting us with Austria, for, 
with her enormous army, she affords us a material guarantee that no 
combination that can be brought about will dangerously affect our inte- 
rests. With Austria and Prussia on our side, we have no occasion to fear 
any diminution of our authority or right of interference in regulating 
the affairs of Europe. 

There is very little doubt now, that the Emperor Nicholas was per- 
fectly justified in regarding Turkey as a sick man, and the events of the 
last two years have sufficiently evidenced the atrophy under which that 
unhappy country is suffering. The Sultan, reckless of all but his per- 
sonal amusement, passively allows the Principalities to become the focus 
of intrigues, and before long the fairest portion of his empire will slip 
through his grasp. He has requited our strenuous efforts to support his 
tottering throne, after the usual Turkish fashion, by ingratitude, and, 
indeed, it seems as if he were profoundly imbued with the spirit of 
Metternich’s axiom, “ Aprés moi le déluge.” In this state of things the 
dissolution of the Turkish Empire in Europe is but a question of time, 
and it behoves us to be most vigilant, for the race will be to the swiftest, 
and the Dardanelles are the key to European dominion. The Emperor 
of the French is well aware of this fact, and he is building a fleet of screw 
men-of-war, which might turn the scale in his favour, unless our govern- 
ment employ their utmost energies to make England worthily represented 
on her national element. What we want is a powerful Mediterranean 
fleet stationed off Malta, not for any purposes of aggression, but simply 
to watch the progress of events in Turkey, and be ready to take the 
initiative in the event of any sudden catastrophe in that unhappy country. 
While France is preparing so strenuously for that chance of dominion— 
while Russia, shut out from the Black Sea, is hoping to found another 
Sebastopol in the Mediterranean—while Austria is collecting a powerful 
steam squadron at Pola—England alone remains behindhand. We have, 
scattered about the Mediterranean, a fleet of sixteen vessels of various 
ratings, while the Channel squadron consists of five ships, magnificent 
specimens of their class, it is true, but not such a fleet as England ought 
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to display in the present critical aspect of affairs. We have, however, 
such confidence in the present government, that we believe, so soon as 
their attention is directed to this important matter, they will strengthen 
our home naval force from the powerful steam reserve they now possess 
lying inactive in our dockyards. 

It may be—and we sincerely hope it is so—that we are premature in 
our apprehensions about Turkey. The present generation may pass away, 
and the Sultan still keep up his rickety authority, but there can be no 
doubt of the menacing state of affairs in Italy. Sardinia has been long 
burning to wipe out the disgrace of Novara, and is strengthened in her 
resolve by the favourable support offered her by the Emperor of the 
French. Not alone that Prince Napoleon is to be wedded to a daughter 
of Sardinia, but the emperor has openly put himself forward as the 
champion of Italian constitutionalism. His protectorate of the Papal 
States has apparently led him to the conelusion that nothing can be done 
to consolidate the temporal authority of Pio Nono, and he is prepared to 
withdraw his troops if Austria will follow his example. To his somewhat 

mptory summons, the Emperor of Austria raised the objection that, 
in the interests of Lombardy, he could not consent to a withdrawal of his 
troops from the Legations, which would at once kindle a flame of insur- 
rection that might possibly spread like a prairie fire through the whole 
length and breadth of Italy. This opposition to the emperor's wishes has 
roduced a certain amount of coolness between France and Austria, and 
Bardinia appears to be ready at any moment to pour down her hundred 
thousand troops on the fertile plains of Lombardy. Not that Victor 
Emmanuel would be so mad as to risk the combat with his gigantic foe 
unless he had received distinct promises of support from France, for 
Austria was never more fully prepared for a contest in Italy than at the 
resent moment. Warned by the experiences of 1848, she has dis- 
mantled the works of Venice and concentrated her strength in the triangle 
formed by the fortresses of Peschiera, Verona, and Mantua. The Lake of 
Como is most strongly defended, while reinforcements are being sent in 
to Lombardy as rapidly as they can be drawn from the rest of the empire. 
On the other hand, Sardinia would take the field under far more favour- 
able conditions than in the last campaign. She has a first-class fortress 
in Alessandria to fall back upon in the event of a defeat, while it is more 
than probable that Russia would repay Austrian ingratitude during the 
Crimean war by concentrating a large body of troops on the Gallician 
frontier, thus holding a portion of the Austrian army in check. 

All, then, seems to tend to the belief that the tranquillity of Europe 
depends on the Emperor Napoleon: he holds peace or war in his hand, 
and very few can foresee what his ultimate decision will prove. Still there 
are certain indicia which may lead us to form an opinion, and these may 
be summed up in a very few paragraphs. In the first place, he has an 
enormous army idling at home, every man in which is thirsting for glory 
and an opportunity to renew the marvels of the First Empire. Frenchmen 
have not yet forgotten the time when a Beauharnais was viceroy of Italy, 
and the hatred i have ever borne to the Austrians is only intensified 
by their forced and most reluctant inactivity. No man in his senses believes 

the Emperor of the French would take the field on behalf of consti- 
tutional prineiples, so far as Italy is concerned, for no man knows better 























than he the utter fallacy of founding a North-Italian Kingdom under 
Victor Emmanuel, and the price he would in all probability ask and ob- 
tain for his interference would be the de facto rule of Italy. 

It is quite evident that constitutionalism is not a fruit that will 
flourish in Italy. From the earliest period of history the people have 
only been kept in subjection by a system of terrorism, and even in 
those boasted days of republicanism, about which modern Italian 
authors fall into ecstasies, the severest punishment was inflicted on 
those who dared to thwart the decrees of the despot. It is true 
that now and then the overstrung bow broke, and the exasperated 
people took a fearful vengeance on their tyrant; still, such a state 
of things is far, very far removed from liberty, and, strange to say, 
during the worst period of Italian humiliation the arts and commerce 
attaimed an unparalleled degree of expansion. We think that the 
peculiar temperament of the Italian, which he shares to a certain extent 
with the Easterns, namely, that he regards concessions as evidences of 
timidity, and terrorism as proof of strength, is a sufficient apology for the 
Austrian rule in Lombardy, which has been held up by the liberal party 
of all nations to the execration of the world. It is absurd to suppose that 
the Austrian rule is arbitrarily tyrannical, for it is notorious that the 
House of Hapsburg has ever striven to exercise a paternal sway over its 
heterogeneous peoples ; but such an experiment would produce very grave 
results in Lombardy. As far as material progress is concerned, the 
Italian subjects of Austria have no reason to complain; the government 
have expended enormous sums in making roads and bridges, in establish- 
ing schools, and providing for the spiritual wants of the people, and it 
may be safely asserted that the full amount of taxation raised is spent 
again upon that ungrateful country. The slightest sign of weakness on 
the part of the authorities leads to excesses—indeed, this is a natural 
sequence to the severity they are Gompelled to exercise—and, in 1848, the 
forced retreat of the Austrians from Milan roused the whole nation 
in arms, and had it not been for the masterly combinations of Radetzky 
the Austrians could never have regained their authority. In what light 
the Austrians themselves regard their dominion in Lombardy is easily 
estimated by the fact that, during the first negotiations, they offered to 
give up the whole of that territory, save Venice; but this offer, fortu- 
nately for themselves, was rejected by Charles Albert, then in the first 
flush of victory, and who vainly imagined that he would, in the long run, 
be enabled to crush the powerful cohorts of his magnanimous enemy. 
Novara amply testified what extraordinary vitality the Tedeschi still pos- 
sessed, and we firmly believe that if Victor Emmanuel allow himself to 
be led away by his ambition, and attack the Austrians single-handed, he 
will suffer a defeat to which Novara was but a skirmish. The most un- 
compromising liberal must confess, doubtless with deep regret, that 
Austria was never stronger in military power than at the present mo- 
ment. She has a magnificently appointed army of 450,000 men, of 
whom half could safely be paar’ | to put down insurrectionary movements 
in Lombardy ; for, at home, she has restored supreme tranquillity, and 
the only danger menacing her is a Russian army of observation. Nor 
- need any weight be attached to the suggestions that Austria, impo- 
verished as she is by the maintenance of so enormous an army, must 
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necessarily succumb after a campaign, for, in such a cause, the emperor 
need fear no iary embarrassment, so long as there are Rothschilds 
and Sinas to provide him with funds. 

As we have said before, it is impossible to foresee what measures the 
Emperor Napoleon is inclined to take in the question of Italian unity. 
Victor Emmanuel’s speech, om opening the Sardinian parliament, has 
the merit of being vaguely diplomatic, but it gains importance from the 
rumours that it was revised by the court of France. That Victor Em- 
manuel, a warlike monarch, who has already tasted the luxury of com- 
mand, would gladly lead his army against the Austrians, admits of no 
contradiction, but we credit him with so much good sense that he will 
not run his head against a stone wall. If, then, he take any decided 
steps it may be fairly assumed that he has promises of support, and, if 
so, a flame will be kindled in Europe which must lead to the most de- 
plorable results. In the interests of humanity, we sincerely hope that 
the Emperor of the French will hesitate a long time before he throws 
down the gauntlet to Austria, for such a war must essentially be one of 
annihilation: and even his legions would find it a difficult matter to expel 
the Austrians from Italy. The campaigns of 1848 and 1849 showed 
them their weaknesses and advantages, and they are now prepared to 
shed their last drop of blood, and expend their last lira, sooner than let 
themselves be bearded by a foe whom they learned to hate in 1806, and 
whose very presence on their sacred soil would rouse the fiercest passions 
of the nation. 

It has been urged that, apart from the irritation the Emperor Napoleon 
feels against Austria for the part she played in the affair of the Danubian 
Principalities, and her opposition to Schleswig-Holstein being handed 
over to the Danes, he has a special motive in undertaking the defence of 
the liberal party in Italy. Napoleon’s object is to lay down the basis of 
a new form of Senjetbiliom diametrically opposed to that obtaining in 
Austria. His ambition is to establish a despotism in France, supported 
by the affection of the people, and assisted by their sincere co-operation. 
Of course, any display of severity on the part of Austria in Lombardy 
must have a most deleterious effect on the success of such an experiment. 
The Emperor Napoleon considered that he had the ball at his foot; the 
Papal government, by a gentle pressure, would have listened to his 
powerful remonstrances, backed as they were by ten thousand bayonets ; 
the King of Naples could have been brought to reason, and the other 
Italian royalets might have been induced to take the initiative in reform, 
had Austria been willing to make any concessions to her Italian peoples. 
But she knew too well the consequences of such a step, and, regarding her 
self-preservation, we cannot blame her for declining the offer made her by 
Napoleon III., who has been identifying himself ever since the termina- 
tion of the Crimean war with the new phase of despotism as established 
in Russia by Alexander II. On the other hand, Austria has just cause 
of aggrievance in the way she was treated by the Congress of Paris, 
when Count Cavour brought forward his memorable notice of the 
Italian question, and the return to be made to Sardinia for the aid she 
offercd the allies during the Crimean war. Fortunately for the peace of 
Europe, Napoleon III. at that period was inclined to carry out the 7 
maugurated by the republic as regarded Italian liberty, and though 
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Count Walewski entertained the proposition on the ground that Great 
Britain had promised to discuss the question at the ensuing conferences, 
French diplomacy, in pursuance of higher orders, managed to shelve the 
question very cleverly. Still the Austrian government had felt the 
sting, and the humiliation offered her that European states should deli- 
berate on her intestine affairs, because she would not interfere in a war 
where she had everything to lose, rankled deeply in the minds of the 
nation, and added indubitably to the irritation with which the Austrians 
regarded an emperor whom they could not help considering a parvenu, 
although they dreaded his anger and the prestige of his name. 

Such appear to us the principal points to be taken into consideration 
as to the momentous question of peace and war, and we might lay our 
pen aside (for we have no wish to enter into the field of profitless specu- 
lation) had we not just received a work which seems to confirm the 
general belief that France is not indisposed to measure swords with 
Austria. During the last half of 1858, M. Charles de Varenne, already 
known for his invincible opposition to the House of Hapsburg, has been 
sending home letters from Piedmont to the Messager de Paris, which 
are now published in a collected form. As anything appertaining to 
Sardinia must prove interesting to our readers at the present crisis, we 
have no hesitation to make some excerpts from this work, reserving to 
ourselves the right of excepting to M. de Varenne’s dicta, whenever he 
passes the frontier of courtesy, as regards Austria. We must do the 
author, however, the justice to add that he has, in most instances, treated 
his subject fairly enough; and though he cannot refrain here and there 
from degenerating into a political pamphleteer, he has not taken advan- 
tage of the licence afforded him by the Paris censorship to scatter mis- 
representations broadcast about the Austrian rule in Italy. With these 
preliminary remarks we will proceed to analyse his work. 

In the outset, M. de Varenne begs the question, it appears to us, by 
asserting that Europe should owe gratitude to Piedmont for the untiring 
energy with which she has striven to maintain the constitutional prin- 
ciple in Italy, and thus frustrate the dark designs of Mazzini and his 
apostles. We have no belief in that cry which has been raised against 
Sardinia, that she is imbued with revolutionary tendencies; on the con- 
trary, we believe her sincere in her aspirations for a united Italy, and 
that the chivalrous Victor Emmanuel would spurn any league with the 
revolutionary party; but, while granting this, we again assert, that 
Italian unity is a fiction, which never has existed and never will, so long 
as human passions exert any influence. Never was a fairer chance of 
unity presented than in 1848; the Austrians had been driven into their 
fortresses, where they were beleaguered by the triumphant Piedmontese ; 
the whole country was up, and shouting “ Evviva la liberta!” and yet 
within six short months, so vacillating did popular favour prove itself, 
that Charles Albert, the darling of the populace, was universally de- 
nounced as a traitor, and an attempt was made to assassinate him at 
Milan. ‘Ten years later, his son, unwarned by the past, is anxious to 
undergo the same bitter ordeal, and sacrifice his army at the shrine of 
Italian liberty, although he must feel assured that his authority, like that 
of the Austrians, could only be supported by bayonets. It is quite cer- 
tain that constitutionalism, according to the Sardinian type, would not 
























































exist six months in Upper a, Victor Emmanuel, with the 

irati would be compelled to have recourse to absolutism if he 
wished to save his crown. In what, then, would the Italians benefit by 
exchanging an Austrian for a Piedmontese rule? On the contrary, they 
would, in all probability, draw a heavier penalty on themselves, for 
Victor Emmanuel, unable to assert his sway unaided, would be com- 
pelled to seek French assistance, and the records of the past should teach 
the Italians what they might expect in such a case. 

Any consideration of the present state of Sardinia must necessarily be 
preceded by a description of the monarch to whom she is so much in- 
debted for her social progress. Victor Emmanuel II., king of Sardinia, 
Cyprus, and Jerusalem, and king by election of the monarchy of Upper 
Italy, to which throne he has a claim as heir of Charles Albert, was born 
on the 14th November, 1820. He is consequently eight-and-thirty years 
of age, that period of life when the physical strength and decision of 
mind have attained their perfection. Most of our readers will remember 
Victor Emmanuel as he appeared among us, and the despair which his 
moustaches produced among our exquisites. He is a fine, soldierly- 
looking man, with an admirable frankness about him. In a word, he is 
every inch a military king, excellently adapted for Piedmont, the Prussia 
of Italy, as Gualterio designates it. From his earliest youth, Victor 
Emmanuel was carefully and severely trained; not that his father in any 
way resembled Frederick William of Prussia, even if the son bear some 
affinity to Frederick the Great, as his courtiers assert; but Charles Albert 
desired to make his Sardinians a military nation, and he could hit on no 
better device than to give them the example of his own sons, in whom 
the virtues of passive obedience and discipline were inculeated. During 
his father’s reign the present king devoted himself exclusively to milita 
matters. Possessed by one fixed idea of national independence, Charles 
Albert employed his heir in preparmg the means of carrying it out; and 
thus this prince, like his younger brother, the Duke of Genoa, performed 
eminent services to the liberal cause during the Lombardese campaign 
of 1848. At the head of a division, the Duke of Savoy played a most 
brilliant part in all the actions of the five months’ campaign. Adored by 
his troops, to whom he devoted his special attention, he inspired them 
with a martial ardour that levelled every obstacle. In every difficulty he 
placed himself at the head of his regiment, and shunned no danger where 
victory was the object. The celebrated battle of Goito, on the 30th 
May, 1848, the most important gained by the Piedmontese, was princi- 
pally due to the courage and strategic ability of this prince. An eye- 
witness, M. de Talleyrand, present at head-quarters during the action, 
has given us a glowing account of his first meeting with the eldest son of 
Charles Albert : 


The engagement was going on most furiously on the right wing. I sought 
the Duke of Savoy, but only found the Austrians. They were sharply pressing 
a Piedmontese regiment ; they had cleverly found the weak point of the position, 
for this wing was rather ex /’air, and the ground was unfavourable. The victory 
appeared to be decisive for the Imperialists, who fought admirably ; but at this 
moment a young general oflicer es past me; his Arab horse was covered 
with foam, and the blood gushed out from the pricks of the merciless spurs. 
The horseman, with flaming eye, sword in hand, his large moustaches standing 


on end, rushed towards a fine guard regiment. A few paces from the front the 
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young aon stopped, and shouted, “ Follow me, Guards, to save the honour 
of the House of Savoy.” A general ery responded to this chivalrous appeal : 
the regiment rushed madly eetent a contest began; the Austrians were 
checked, and at length gave way. But their reinforcements came up; they 
returned to the charge and threatened to crush the regiment of Guards, whose 
officers were displaying the most brilliant courage. This young general appeared 
and a age amidst the smoke; he continually traversed the ranks, encou- 
raging the soldiers by word and deed, and though wounded by a ball in the 
thigh, he kept his grownd like a paladin. At last General d’Arvillars ordered u 
a light battery, and himself led on the brigade of Cuneo. The battery opene 
fire ; the Austrians were checked, and the brigade, forming in line, forced the 
enemy to retreat. A wounded officer passed close to me. “ Who is that general 
who has exposed himself so nobly ?” I asked him.—“ It is the Duke of Savoy.” 
—‘ Long live the House of Savoy! the descendants of Philibert Emmanuel 
have not degenerated, and that prince’s artichoke has found the man who will 
eat several leaves at once.” It was almost night, and the victory was still 
doubtful along the rest of the line. I retraced my steps, and found myself by 
the king’s side. He was reading a letter an officer had just handed him: his 
stern face was lit up by a gleam of joy. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said aloud, “ the 
Duke of Genoa informs me of the fall of Peschiera.” These words flew from 
rank to rank; the soldiers made the welkin ring with shouts of “ Long live the 
king!’ and the entire line rushed upon the enemy. The Austrians retired, and 
the cavalry started in pursuit. All was over: victory had crowned the eagle 
with the silver cross, and each of the princes of Savoy had a large share in the 
lory of that memorable day, when Italy seemed to have her independence in 
er grasp. 

But destiny had not yet been disarmed, and the devotion of a whole 
nation was fated to be unsaccessful. After covering themselves with 
glory, and having taken the offensive from the commencement of the 
campaign, the Sardinians, surprised at Custoza in a false position, and 
cut off from their base of operations, were forced to retreat. It was 
owing to the desperate resistanee of the two princes that the defeat was 
not more disastrous than it really was. The Duke of Savoy fought like a 
lion, and his division fell back in capital order. The royal army 
marched on Milan, to try a final combat before that unfortunate city. 
The struggle, which lasted the whole of the 4th of August, was most 
obstinately contended on both sides. The Austrians were determined 
on avenging their repeated defeats: the Piedmontese defended them- 
selves with concentrated despair. The princes remained at their head 
under fire for twelve hours. An armistice, concluded during the night, 
saved the débris of the Piedmontese regiments, who were outnumbered 
and almost starving. 

During the winter of 1848, the Duke of Savoy devoted his attention 
to the reorganisation of the army, which, by the spring, was again 
raised to 100,000 men. The short but memorable campaign of Novara 
covered the duke with glory. Je was present with General la Mar- 
mora’s weak corps at Mortara, where it endured the attack of the whole 
Austrian army, and was crushed rather than yield. Hastening to head- 
quarters beneath the walls of Novara, he was the life of the army in that 
battle of giants, the Italian Waterloo, where ten thousand bodies, cover- 
ing the ground at nightfall, evidenced the hatred between the two 
races. Eighteen hours of hand-to-hand combat against a superior force, 
saved the honour of the Sardinian army. The next % the soldier of 
Italian independence had departed into exile, and the Duke of Savoy 
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took on himself, with the royal title, the grave task of raising Piedmont 
after her terrible defeat, of repressing factions, and, finally, of showing 
Italy that the hour of her deliverance was only deferred. 

ictor Emmanuel is a prince possessed of an infinite amount of good 
sense and judgment. Whenever he examines into a question himself, 
he immediately grasps its salient points, and recognises the line of 
policy to be pursued. Thus, in 1848, he readily promised to transform 
the absolute power into a constitutional régime. Nothing would have 
been easier for the young king, after Novara, than to withdraw the con- 
cessions made by his father, and make himself the autocrat of Piedmont. 
But he confirmed the statutes, feeling a greater pride in i 
free people than a band of slaves. Every attempt made to change his 
determination succumbed before his energetic attitude. Such examples, 
from their rarity, certainly deserve to be chronicled. 

The king is one of the bravest men Europe has ever known. Last 
year, a gang of bandits infested the vicinity of the chateau of Pollenzo, a 
favourite summer residence of the king. He persistently refused any 
escort, and one night, hearing the ola of an engagement between the 
gendarmes and the brigands, he seized a rifle, and put himself at the 
head of the former, two of whom were killed at his side. In 1854, the 
cholera was ravaging the city of Genoa. The inhabitants were flying 
in every direction, for more than five hundred died daily. Victor Em- 
manuel hurried to Genoa, visited the hospitals, and thus restored the 
courage of the people. 

Devoted as he is to the memory and projects of his father, Victor 
Emmanuel is aware that Italy depends solely upon him, and all his 
thoughts are turned in one direction. He is the most thorough Italian 
in Piedmont, and the result is that his people fully appreciate his good 
qualities. The friends of Austria love in him the heir of the House of 
Savoy, the descendant from so many glorious princes, while the liberal 
cag | join to this traditional respect their admiration of, and gratitude 
to, the intrepid representative of Italian unity. Hence it is quite evi- 
dent that no republican conspiracy is possible in Sardinia, and that 
Mazzini and his fellows must look elsewhere for support and friends. 

Since the cruel losses he has sustained in the objects of his affection, 
Victor Emmanuel lives in great retirement. During the summer he 
resides at one of his country chateaux, returning to Turin in the winter, 
more for the sake of benefiting the capital by his presence than for his 
own amusement. His civil list of 4,000,000 fr. is chiefly expended in 
pensions and acts of charity. The only luxury he allows himself is in 
his horses, and he has set up a model establishment for training. He 
has made considerable reductions in the court which Charles Albert 
loved to surround himself with, for his habits are simple, and he is easy 
of access to the meanest of his subjects. By his lamented consort, Marie 
Adelaide, the king has a family of three sons and two daughters, of 
whom the eldest is the Princess Clotilde, born in 1848, and wife elect of 
Prince Napoleon. 

It would be impossible to form any correct appreciation of the present 
condition of Piedmont, without mentioning the man to whom that 
country is largely indebted for its present independent position, the 
Count de Cavour. This talented nobleman belongs to one of the oldest 
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families in the kingdom. Devoted from an early age to serious study, 
he served for a time as officer in the Engineers, but sent in his resigna- 
tion, and proceeded to France and England to study the constitutional 

vernment of those countries, and judge whether those principles were 
applicable to Piedmont. On returning ota M. de Cavour founded, in 
1844, the journal J? Risorgimento, in which the principles of Balbo’s 
work, ‘“ The Hopes of Italy,” were developed and popularised with ex- 
traordinary clearness and force. Italian pildgindiean internal reforms, 
league of the Italian princes against the foreigner, confederation of the 
several states—such were the views put forward by this paper, which had 
a powerful influence in bringing about the campaign of 1848, 

In conformity with these ideas the editors of the Risorgimento, fore- 
seeing the moment when Italy would need the union of all her strength, 
addressed a memorable petition to the King of Naples, in which they 
pointed to the example of Pio Nono and Charles Albert as the surest 
guarantee of dynastic stability and popularity. The news of the Mi- 
lanese revolution soon reached Turin, and Cavour was the first to urge 
the entrance of the Sardinian army into Lombardy. And, when the 
defeat of Custoza was announced, he inscribed himself as volunteer 
on the list of new levies, which the armistice of August alone kept at 
home. 

The revolution had broken out spontaneously throughout the whole 
of Italy, excepting Sardinia. The evil consequences of this uprising, 
which was injured by a want of cohesion, were speedily felt. Swarms of 
émigrés, suffering under the most exaggerated form of republicanism, 
fell like locusts upon the delivered provinces. It is well known how 
they succeeded at Milan, in Tuscany, and Rome, rendering themselves 
more dangerous than twenty defeats. M. de Cavour attacked them 
vigorously, and was requited_by a deep-rooted hatred, which succeeded, 
even in Piedmont, in causing him to a regarded as anti-national, and 
deprived him of a portion of that popularity he had acquired by his con- 
duct and his writings. At the election of January, 1849, his partisans 
abandoned him, and it was not until after the disaster of Novara, when 
the wisdom of his predictions was proved, that he regained his influence. 

M. de Cavour played a considerable part in the early labours of the 
parliament. To the great surprise of the advanced liberals, no less 
than the violent displeasure of his friends on the right, he spoke in 
favour of wise reforms and progressive ideas, especially as regarded ev- 
clesiastical privileges. He soon gained such a preponderance in the 
Chamber, that the government were compelled to ask his adhesion. In 
1850, he was appointed minister of agriculture and commerce ; and in 
1852, when M. d’Azeglio retired from the presidency of the council, the 
Count de Cavour succeeded him, and has held his ground ever since. 
His one idea being the liberation of Italy, he is looked up to by all the 
liberals as the coming man, and it is principally owing to his influence 
that Victor Emmanuel is so bent on placing himself on the throne of 
Upper Italy. 

It is curious that, while the constitution is so respected apne Pied- 
mont, the aristocracy of Genoa have remained in opposition to the court, 
and the people, who have taken the old nobility for their model, form 
the chief difficulty with which the government have to contend, owing to 
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their turbulence aud disaffection. The important part they played in 
the catastrophe of Novara deserves closer investigation. 


On the 14th March, 1849, two days after the rupture of the truce concluded 
with Radetaky in the previous August, Charles Albert set out from Turin to 
a himself at the head of his troops, who were then commanded by the 

olish General Chrzanowski. The Sardinian army amounted to 80,000 men, 
nearly all veterans: it was marching on Lombardy to promote an insurrection, 
and confine the Austrian armyin Milan. The plan was good, and with a on 
of average abilities would have succeeded, but the execution was deplorable 
from the outset. Instead of advancing in a formidable mass, which would not 
have feared any hostile rencontre, the army was divided into three corps. The 
centre, with head-quarters, marched on Milan by the main road to Novara; the 

ight wing, commanded by General la Marmora, proceeded vid Parma and 
Piacenza; the left wing, composed of 20,000 Lombardese troops, and com- 
manded by that old conspirator Ramorino, was to enter Lombardy by Pavia. 
The three corps were to raise the country as they advanced, and finally join 
beneath the walls of Milan. The movements were commenced in accordance 
with this plan, and the army had reached the frontier at the three points indi- 
cated, when the sudden appearance of Radetzky on the Piedmontese territory 
changed the aspect of affairs. 

On learning his opponent’s design, the Austrian general had not awaited the 
Sardinian army at Mi an, to allow himself to be shut in by fresh barricades, as 
the Polish commander-in-chief had fondly imagined. He had recalled all his 
divisions, stripped Lombardy of its garrisons, and at the head of 90,000 men 
quitted the city to try and surprise the Sardinian main body. Only a few 
leagues separate Milan from how Contin, the frontier stream. Radetzky passed 
it on the 20th March at La Cava, a strong position, before which Ramorino 
was now standing, but instead of defending it he fell back, and left a free pas- 
sage for the Austrians. The Sardinian army had already crossed the bridge of 
Buffalora, when Chrzanowski, advised of the approach of the enemy, fell back 
on Novara with his 34,000 men, and sent off messengers to the other two 
generals, bidding them join him at once. The great point was to hold their 
ground till the reinforcement came up, and the Austrians attacked with a 
numerical superiority of two and ahalf toone. The Piedmontese, electrified by 
the presence of their king and his sons, offered a furious resistance. They 
fought the whole of the 24th, watching in vain for the arrival of the forces 
which would render the contest equal. But Ramorino, after allowing the 
Austrian army to defile peaceably before him, remained encamped near Pavia. 
Motionless and imamussitte, for three entire days the old Carbonaro, who had 
been pardoned by the too-confiding Charles Albert, received order after order to 
come to the relief of the main body, whose furious cannonade could be plainly 
heard. He did not stir. As for La Marmora, he had been attacked at Mortars 
by the whole of the enemy’s force, and had been gravely compromised. He only 
arrived at Novara in time to protect the remnants of the Sardinian army. But 
he was too weak to offer any resistance, and a capitulation was inevitable. 

It must not be forgotten that Ramorino was a Genoese, and that in that city 
a faction was watching ready to take advantage of any occurrence. At the first 
news of the defeat and capitulation of Novara, these men excited the people 
by stating that the new king had surrendered Genoa to Austria as the price of 
peace, and that the Tedeschi had already arrived at Pontedecimo. The city 
arose en masse. These men put themselves at the head of the movement, 
expelled the royal authorities, and proclaimed the republic. Ramorino was 
arrested, as his troops had revolted; the conduct of this Genoese and the insur- 
rection appeared to be strangely connected, and Ramorino was justly condemned 
to death. The insurgents of Genoa were not able to hold their own for any 
length of time: in a few days La Marmora’s division appeared before the city, 
and tranquillity was restored. Only eleven persons were excluded from the 
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amnesty granted by the new king, but even they were oned last , and 
Piedmont has now not a sade diem in exile. ; a os 


Tt is amusing to find M. de Varenne, after a long encomium on the 
administrative ability of the Sardinian ministry, forced to confess that 
there is a deficit of one hundred and fifty millions of francs in the bud 
of this year. This he strives to explain by the peculiar position in which 
Piedmont stands to Italy; but we may be allowed to ask, in that case, 
“Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ?”’ Through the animosity 
borne against Austria, and the necessity for being prepared for hostilities 
at any moment, the country is forced into expenses which are beyond its 
resources, and a handsome national debt is being incurred because Victor 
Emmanuel conceives that he has a mission. Of course, if the Sardinians 
are patriots enough to incur such responsibilities, it is no business of ours ; 
our capitalists are the best judges of the merits of a Sardinian loan, and if 
the government go into the market they will soon be able to appreciate 
their monetary value. Still, it is curious to find that, while the opponents 
of Austria found their hopes on her impecuniosity, her gallant little enemy 
is precisely in the same position. Perhaps, after all, this mutual want 
of funds may be the primum mobile of peace between the two nations. 

We need not follow M. de Varenne through the two Chambers or 
refer to his appreciation of the principal public men of Piedmont, for 
this has already been done with much cleverness by Mr. Bayle St. John 
in his “ Subalpine Kingdom,” a work which to our mind furnishes a very 
fair notion of the condition of Sardinia. Nor need we delay with the 
Italian notabilities resident in Turin, whom our author solemnly passes 
in review. Let us rather proceed to that chapter in which he gives us 
an account of the Sardinian army, as being the most interesting to our 
readers. We quite agree with M. de Varenne in rebuking those poli- 
ticians who deny the Italians courage, for when rendered amenable to 
discipline, they are converted into very excellent troops. All are agreed 
in allowing the bravery of the Sardinian army, and yet that is composed 
of the most diversified ingredients. Piedmont proper supplies scarce 
one-sixth of the army; the other five-sixths are made up of Savoyards, 
Lombards from the Novarese, Ligurians from Nice, Genoese, and Sardi- 
nians proper. But the Italians themselves, when disciplined, form very 
excellent troops: the eighty thousand men supplied to the Austrian arm 
by Lombardy did much to save the empire in the stormy era of 1848. 
Lombardese grenadiers put down the insurrections in Vienna and 
Prague ; and recruits from that province took a bitter revenge on the 
Hungarians for the excesses the Magyars in Austrian pay had com- 
mitted in Italy. If we require any further proof, we may appeal to the 
period of the first French empire, when the Italians behaved so bravely 
m Spain under Suchet and Victor, and during the retreat from Moscow 
under Eugéne Beauharnais. It is, therefore, a fallacy to assume that the 
Piedmontese are the only raw material for soldiers in Italy; and there is 
no doubt, if well disciplined, the peninsula might turn out a magnificent 
army from its population of twenty-six millions. 

The Sardinian army, which owes its present organisation to Charles 
Albert, amounts in time of peace to 70,000 men, and in the event of war 
can be raised to 100,000 by the present system of reserves. The time 
of service is sixteen years: the infantry soldier is called out for eighteen 
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months, the and artilleryman for three years, when they are sent 
home, although li to be called out at any moment until their capitu- 
lation has expired. In this way there is a constant reserve of 50,000 
well-disviplined troops, who can be collected in a very short space of 
time. The Sardinian army at the present moment is composed of 20 
regiments of Line infantry, 10 battalions of Riflemen (Bersaglieri), 9 re- 
giments of cavalry, 18 batteries of field artillery, each of 8 guns, and 
12 batteries of position ; in addition to these, there are a body of Engi- 
neers, a train, and a commissariat. We may also mention a numerous 
pattern gendarmerie (Royal Carabiniers), a corps of free Chasseurs, and 
Marines for the defence of the ports. 

The infantry are divided into brigades, bearing the names of the dif- 
ferent provinces: the brigade of Savoy, of Piedmont, Aosta, Cuneo, 
Regina, Casal, Pignerol, Savona, and Acqui. The old Royal Guard 
(brigade of Guards), comprising two superb regiments of Grenadiers and 
Chasseurs, has been transformed, during the present reign, into a brigade 
of Grenadiers of Sardinia. The creation of the Bersaglieri is due to the 
much lamented General Alexandre de la Marmora, brother of the pre- 
sent Minister of War, who died in the Crimea. This arm enjoys such a 
reputation throughout Europe, that it would be superfluous to praise it 
here. The first French battalion of Chasseurs was founded on this 
model. The cavalry, excellently instructed and mounted, comprise 4 re- 
giments of Dragoons and 5 of inne ing The men are armed with 
lances, which they use with deadly effect. As for the artillery, which 
has been the object of peculiar care, it is generally considered equal to 
the French, and the Crimean war rendered that arm éxtremely popular. 
It is certainly superior to the Austrian, as has been proved in ever 
engagement when they met on equal terms. The same is the case wit 
the Engineers, whose officers are men of the most distinguished merit. 
A military academy at Turin furnishes officers for the various arms. 
Non-commissioned officers are allowed to compete for commissions, but 
undergo a very strict examination. Victor Emmanuel, the crowned sol- 
dier, has devoted to his army the same constant attention given to it by 
Charles Albert. Many improvements have also been introduced, princi- 
pally with reference to the special arms. A course of the Freneh lan- 
guage is a necessary part of every officer’s examination. 

Charles Albert, though an excellent organiser and intrepid soldier, 
unfortunately did not put sufficient confidence in himself during the 
campaign of 1848. Instead of a unity of command, which is of so much 
importance—as, indeed, the Crimean war proved—the king continually 
hesitated amid the divergent opinions of his generals. General Bava, a 
first-rate soldier, who, if left to himself, would have brought the cam- 
paign to a happier termination, submitted an admirable plan. Charles 
Albert adopted it, but, through his anxiety, laid it before his staff for 
their opinion, and it underwent various modifications, which produced a 
most disastrous result. During the entire campaign, whenever Charles 
Albert only listened to his own inspirations, success was on his side. 
Eventually, unhappy circumstances impossible to foresee, such as the 
want of co-operation on the part of the Lombardese government, and the 
ignorance or ill faith of the contractors, were added to the military faults, 
and rendered them irreparable. Still, the Sardinian army had a right 
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to feel proud of these five months of war, in which it furnished a splendid 
instance of heroism, when it was so frequently victorious, and when 
causes, independent of itself, alone compelled its retreat. The losses of 
the Austrians continually exceeded those of the Sardinians. Radetzky 
owed his eminent success at Custoza to a bold manwuvre and the mere 
accident of surprising the Piedmontese in a false position, for the old 
marshal by no means calculated on such a result as the evacuation of 
Lombardy ; he only hoped to recapture Peschiera. A witness, who will 
not be suspected of partiality towards the Italian troops, M. de Pimodan, 
an officer in the Austrian service, has written a book on the Italian 
campaigns, in which he makes the following remarks about the final 
conflicts between the two armies : 


The roads traversing Santa Lucia were encumbered with dead bodies, the 
houses pierced with bullets, the trees broken down, the church belfry shattered, 
the gardens filled with débris and arms that had been thrown away. The affair 
had been sanguinary, and the Piedmontese had fought with the greatest 


_bravery: during the whole of the e ment, officers might be seen rushing 
forward and exciting their men. On all sides could be heard the cry, in French, 
“ Allons! en avant! en avant! Courage! la victoire est A nous!” These in- 


trepid men were soldiers of the Aosta brigade; their officers, and those of ours 
who had been killed, had exposed themselves nobly; they had been struck 
in the chest, and their bodies pierced by numerous balls. It was a glorious 
combat ; all had fought with an extreme intrepidity, such as befits men, and 
the victory had been well disputed. I was astonished, —s at the com- 
mencement of the affair, by seeing with what boldness the Piedmontese led 
their guns into the very midst of our line of skirmishers, and the rapidity with 
which their sappers, in spite of our fire, cut down the poplars to protect the 
guns from the attacks of our cavalry. 


A striking proof of the bravery of the Sardinian army was furnished 
by the battle of Novara. In that terrible engagement, where 200 guns 
were thundering at once, and 120,000 men were fighting hand to hand, 
the Piedmontese army left 4000 dead on the field, and had 6000 wounded, 
or a quarter of its effective strength. Still the Sardinians killed nearly 
4000 Austrians, among them 150 officers. What would they have done 
had the numbers been equal? These splendid regiments, formed by 
Charles Albert with so much pride, gave a magnificent halo to the last 
day of their master’s rule. ‘ Assuredly,” a writer has remarked, himself 
a witness of the battle, “an army which, although exposed to all the in- 
fluences of discouragement and disorganisation, was yet strong enough to 
strike such blows, deserves the esteem of the world. A defeat is nothing 
to a strong and active nation that can always appeal from the loss of to- 
day to the victory of to-morrow. It is great gain to save one’s honour : 
that of the Piedmontese army is unblemished.” ‘Two Sardinian generals 
were killed at the head of their troops: Lieutenant-General de Saint 
Martin, who had served for a long time in France with that grade, and 
Major-General Passalaqua. On receiving orders to attack with his 
brigade, the latter, who was conversing with his officers, said to them, 
“You are aware, gentlemen, that, as 1 am on the retired list, I might 
refuse to serve. You are also aware that I disapprove of this war; but I 
desire that all the speakers who govern us may do their duty as well as 
I shall do mine.”” An hour later, he fell mortally wounded. The 
number of officers killed or severely wounded was beyond all proportion. 














themselves. The young 

i ide-de-camp to the king, met 
on returning to Novara after nightfall. ‘“ Are you wounded, 
?” he said to him, in a firm voice.—“ No; but you ?”—“« 
my d I am going to have my arm amputated.” 
—The father turned pale, but, com ing his emotion, he replied, 
r you have done your duty.” 

The king and his sons furnished a brilliant example of courage during 
the battle. From morning till night the two princes remained under 
fire, charging at the head of their brigades, and fighting with desperate 
intrepidity. When the battle was lost, the Duke of Genoa, who had 
three horses shot under him, charged with the rallied débris of the 
cavalry to strike a final blow. The Duke of Savoy sought to save the 
remnants of the army by concentrating it beneath the walls of Novara. 
Charles Albert, grave and calm at the end as at the beginning of the 
day, proceeded to every menaced point to sustain the courage of the 
troops by his presence. A shower of projectiles that fell around him 
decimated his staff and escort. He did not appear even to notice it. At 
night, when he saw all was lost, he evidently sought death, for he placed 
himself in front of the enemy’s batteries, which were belching forth grape, 
and scattering death around. Fate spared him, as if to make him drink 
to the dregs the bitter cup of defeat and humiliation. He returned 
slowly to the town, looking round from time to time on the dying that 
eovered his path, and shuddering with restrained anguish. M. de Talley- 
rand came up to him. The unfortunate prince offered him his hand. 
“ At any rate,” he said, “the honour of the army is saved!” and then 
added, sorrowfully, “even death disdained me.” On the ramparts of 
Novara the king sent for M. Cadorna, and ordered him to proceed to the 
enemy's camp to ask an armistice. This being refused, a memorable 
scene took place on his return. After a few moments’ reflection, to 
accustom himself doubtlessly to the idea of the sacrifice he was about to 
make, the last he could offer to his country, the king summoned the 
princes, generals, and ministers present, and addressed to them, in a firm 
voice, the following memorable words: “ Gentlemen, I have sacrificed 
myself to the Italian cause ; for it I exposed my life, that of my children, 
and my throne. I have uot succeeded! I feel that my person is now 
the sole obstacle to a peace which is absolutely necessary ; and, indeed, | 
could not endure to sign it. As I have not been able to meet the death 
I desired, I accomplish a final sacrifice for my country. I lay down my 
crown, and abdicate in favour of my son, the Duke of Savoy.” All pre- 
sent felt a deep emotion at the grandeur and simplicity of these words. 
Charles Albert pressed the hand of each of them, embraced his sons, who 
could scarcely restrain their tears, and retired to hischamber. He started 
an hour later alone and without a suite, after having confirmed in writing 
the abdication which he had announced; and he took the road to his 
remote place of exile, where he soon died, without again seeing his capital 
or pang one attached to his court. Surely this lamentable result of mis- 
Pp ambition should act as a warning to Victor Emmanuel. 

Our author is highly indignant at what he terms Radetzky’s brutality 
in refusing an armistice after the battle of Novara. For our part, we 
consider that the grand old field-marshal behaved with unwonted magna- 
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nimity in not reading the Piedmontese a still severer lesson, which they 
fully deserved. Only a year back he had granted a truce when he 
might have utterly destroyed the Sardinian army ; and that truce Charles 
Albert had himself petulantly broken to go in search of another tre- 
mendous defeat. Radetzky felt that no trust could be placed in such a 
ruler, and sternly insisted on his abdication ; but, when this had been 
effected, he pe all yy offences, and allowed Victor Emmanuel to 
return home, believing as he did that such a victory as Novara had added 
sufficient lustre to the double-headed eagle. And it now appears that 
the only reward the Austrians are to obtain for not more thoroughly 
clipping the wings of their plucky little foe is a constant menace of in- 
vasion. We fancy, however, that if Victor Emmanuel dares attempt 
the fortune of war again, he will not be allowed to escape so easily. 

The Sardinian army, although much shaken by two unsuccessful cam- 
paigns, soon shane its ordinary aspect, so great is the vitality of the 
ware The vigorous hand of the new king brought it up to the most 
flourishing condition, and the Piedmontese troops in the Crimea certainly 
proved themselves brave and skilful. The Piedmontese are at once en- 
thusiastic and brave: they desire to avenge their old king, and glorify 
their bravest general in Victor Emmanuel. The poorest recruit endures 
his privations willingly if the magic word ‘‘ Novara” is whispered in his 
ear. He longs to measure swords once again with the Austrians, and 
hope tells him the flattering tale that this time the victory will be on the 
side of Piedmont. Poor fellow ! the bitter reality would only too soon 
read him a terrible lesson as to the fallacies of hope. With all their ac- 
knowledged bravery it is utterly impossible for a nation of five millions 
to wage war on equal terms with the Austrians, who draw their enor- 
mous army from upwards of thirty-six millions of men, more or less 
trained to arms. The result of such a contest is inevitable; and even 
if the French were to render the odds more equal, we believe that many 
desperate engagements would take place ere the Austrians yielded a 
hand’s breadth. It is true that they have suffered an irreparable loss 
in Radetzky, who was so thoroughly acquainted with the character of 
Italian warfare, but they still have Welden, Gyulay, Wallmoden, and 
Hammerstein, who gained their spurs so nobly in the wars of 1848, and 
who would not be at all indisposed to try conclusions once again with 
the Gallic eagle. 

One point still remains to be discussed, and that is, how far. England 
would be justified in mixing herself up in a war professedly commenced 
to secure constitutional government for Italy. Although, in the abstract, 
we profess our hatred for tyranny in i shape, and would gladly see 
all nations enjoying the same enlightened liberty as ourselves, we cannot 
hold to the opinion that we should bring about such a consummation by 
armed force. Even in the glaring case of Naples, where tyranny and 
bigotry have coalesced to crush the people under foot, all we felt at 
liberty to do was to protest energetically, and suspend our mpreneme 
relations with a monarch who degraded humanity; how much more, 
then, ought we to refrain in such a case as that of Austrian despotism in 
Lombardy, which many are disposed to regard as a stern necessity. 
During the last few years a very great change has taken place in our 
views of intervention, and though formerly we were only too apt to 
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thrust ourselves forward as the Don Quixotes of monarchy, we doubt 
whether E d would be disposed to interfere energetically in such a 
quarrel as that between Sardinia and Austria. It is true that we are 
bound to the former country by a special treaty, and, no doubt, were 
Austria to take the initiative, it would be our duty to come to the rescue 
of our Crimean ally ; but if the reverse is the case, and Sardinia rushes 
headlong into a war which meets with our disapproval, the most we can 
do is to offer our good offices to ward off the lamentable consequences. 
At the present moment the friendship of Austria is of vital importance 
to us, and we cannot afford to give it up merely because the Emperor of 
the French desires to establish constitutional government in Italy. The 
first great principle of non-intervention is that no nation has a night to 
interfere in the internal affairs of another government, even if the 
grossest tyranny is proved to exist; and this is but fair enough, for, if 
we set up ourselves as reformers ‘of continental abuses, we should have 
our hands full. If Spielberg offend us, and we insist on the abolition of 
that penal fortress, by the same rule we must liberate the prisoners at 
‘Cayenne, and our government is much too wise to attempt any such im- 
pertinent interference in the affairs of other nations. We believe, then, 
that it is our duty to preserve the strictest neutrality, no matter what 
events may happen in Italy ; Austria is quite strong enough to fight her 
own battle, and, barring the sentimental aspect of the matter, it is of 
very little consequence to us what the result may be. Whenever the 
patriots are once again forced to quit their country for their country’s 
good, let them as before find shelter here ; let’ them harangue greasy 
mobs in doubtful English, and as long as they meet the demands of the 
tax-collector they may remain among us in perfect tranquillity. And 
that such will be the result of a contest in Italy there can be no doubt, 
for if the Sardinians were by accident to gain the upper hand, the repub- 
licans would soon undo their good work, as was the case in 1848. It is 
only in such a case that intervention would be pardonable; but we may 
very safely leave it to the Austrians to come to a conclusion with Mazzini 
and his gang. 

Still, we should be very glad to hear that our government had remon- 
strated energetically with the Emperor Napoleon as to the false hopes 
he is raising by his ambiguous language, for so strong is our admiration 
of the emperor’s character, and so convinced are we of the willingness 
with which he would meet the views of England, that we believe he 
would readily give us a satisfactory explanation as to his future intentions 
about Italy. We fully recognise the difficulties of his position, and that 
he may be forced into a war of which in his heart he disapproves, in 
order that he may prevent his enormous army from becoming restive ; but 
how much greater would be his reward if he sternly followed the path of 
duty, and restored confidence to Europe by a manly and unreserved 
declaration of his views. Even war would be more endurable than the 
gloomy suspense which is now crippling the mercantile exchanges of the 
world, and the knowledge that all Europe is watching his lips with bated 
breath, must, before long, compel the emperor to reveal his future policy 
as regards the Italian question. And that he may incline to peace 


must be the fervent aspiration of all his well-wishers in France and 
England. 


